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Venice. 


A  PEOPLE  whofe  exiftence  as  a  corporate  Venice,  at 
nation  can  be  traced  through  an  acknowledged  of  the  Add- 
antiquity  of  eleven  hundred  years  may  well  carry 
back  their  origin  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war, 
as  fome  of  the  Venetian  annalifts  have  done ; 
although  that  asra  be  long  anterior  to  the  time 
when,  paffing  from  the  continent,  they  began  to 
dwell  in  the  fens  of  the  Adriatic.  A  few  centuries 
more  or  lefs  are  of  no  confequence  beyond  the 
period  of  a  thoufand  years.  In  the  feventh,  the 
tribes  inhabiting  thofe  fens  had  each  a  chief  who 
bore  the  title  of  tribune.  They  united  with  each 
other  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  defied  a  doge 
or  duke,  and  a  general  council  or  fenate.  Thefe 
two  unfhakable  pillars  of  the  republic  have  ever 
fmce  that  time  been  the  fundamental  bafis  of  the 
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government.  All  the  other  magiftracies  by  which 
they  have  been  furrounded  are  but  fubfidiary  fup- 
ports  :  to  temporary  circumftances  they  owed  their 
creation,  their  abolition,  their  re-eftablifhment  j 
and  thofe  changes,  which  were  the  offspring  of 
intrigue,  and  particularly  of  public  difturbances, 
conftitute  the  chief  part  of  the  political  hiftory  of 
this  celebrated  republic. 

Venice — fituate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  in  the  lag'' ‘tic,  a  kind  of  fens  of  which  the 
canals  form  iflands — rifes  majefticaily  from  the 
bofom  of  the  waters.  Were  thefe  waters  too  deep, 
they  would  afford  accefs  to  Ihips  ;  were  they  to  be 
diminiffied  by  the  accumulation  of  filth,  they  might 
totally  difappear,  and  leave  Venice  united  to  the 
main  land  :  in  either  of  which  events,  the  city 
would  be  equally  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  hoftile 
invafion.  The  Venetians  therefore  take  as  great 
pains  to  avoid  being  abandoned  by  the  waters,  as 
the  Dutch  do  to  avoid  being  fwallowed  up  by 
them.  They  carefully  eleanfe  their  canals,  and 
have  even  fubmitted  to  great  and  expen  five  labours 
for  the  purpofe  of  diverting  the  courfe  of  rivers 
whofe  flimy  depofits  might  form  new  acceffions  of 
land.  Venice  contains  a  multitude  of  beautiful  pa¬ 
laces  :  but  it  is  not  the  magnificence  of  thofe  edifices 
that  conftitutes  her  chief  recommendation.  A 
poet,  comparing  her  to  the  capital  of  the  world, 
fays,  “  Let  Rome  ceafe  to  pride  herfelf  on  her 
“  fuperb  monuments :  in  contemplating  the  two 
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cities,  the  beholder  would  fancy  that  Rome  had 
i(  been  built  by  the  hands  of  mortals,  Venice  by 
“  thofe  of  the  gods.” 

The  dominions  of  Venice  include  the  Trevi¬ 
giano,  the  Paduano,  Friuli,  Iftria,  Dalmatia,  and 
fome  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  ‘ 

Each  reader  is  at  liberty  to  determine  for  him- 
felf  whether  he  will  fuppofe  the  lagune  to  have 
been  firft  occupied  by  the  Veneti  flying  before  the 
rage  of  the  Goths  commanded  by  Alaric  in  the 
year  421,  or  of  the  Huns  under  the  command  of 
Attila  about  the  year  452.  Conjecture  points  out, 
as  the  firft  of  thofe  little  iflands  that  was  inhabited 
by  them,  the  Rialto,  which  is  ftill  the  moft  confix 
derable  of  thofe  fpots  of  land  rifen  from  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterward  crowned  with 
palaces.  At  that  time  they  contained  only  huts 
covered  with  reeds.  Their  occupants,  engaged  in 
moderate  commerce  to  which  they  added  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  fi filing,  and  equally  unacquainted  with 
luxury  or  ambition,  were  diftinguilhed  by  purity 
and  fimplicity  of  manners,  by  their  zealous  regard 
for  the  public  weal,  and  by  the  piety  and  harmony 
which  reigned  among  them.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
fifth  century,  their  nautic  fkill  was  yet  very  im¬ 
perfect  ;  and  they  hardly  dared  to  venture  out  of 
their  lagune.  The  principal  objeCt  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  prefervation  of  their  faTt-pits  :  “  they,” 
faid  to  them  a  minifter  of  the  Gothic  monarch,*— 
e<  they  are  your  fields  and  your  harvefts.  Salt  is 
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“  equally  beneficial  to  you  as  the  moll  valuable 
“  coin,  fmce  it  fupplies  you  with  every  thing  re- 
“  quifite  for  your  fubfiflence.” — In  all  ages,  that 
which  ferves  to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  nature  has  in¬ 
variably  been  the  mofl  certain  fource  of  wealth. 

The  firfl  war  waged  by  the  Venetians,  but  at 
what  precife  period  cannot  now  be  afcertained, 
was  againfl  fome  pirates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century.  They  acquired  experience  in  mari¬ 
time  warfare,  and  rofe  to  fuch  eminence  as  to  be 
courted  by  the  generals  of  the  Greek  empire. 
The  celebrated  Narfes  admired  their  pofition,  and 
ufed  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fadua  who  were  jea¬ 
lous  qf  their  profperity. — Rialto,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  pbferved,  was  the  centre  of  thofe  ifiands  of 
which  the  affemblage  has  formed  the  city  o  Ve¬ 
nice.  Its  tribune  affected  perhaps  a  fuperioritv 
which  rhofe  of  the  other  ifles  tv  ere  unwilling  to  al¬ 
low  him  :  but  all  thofe  chiefs,  having  equally  de¬ 
generated  from  the  virtues  of  their  predeceffors, 
gave  room  for  complaints  againfl  their  adminiflra- 
tion.  The  little  tribes,  therefore,  over  which  they 
prefided,  being  clofely  watched  by  the  Lombards 
who  wifhed  to  take  advantage  of  their  divifions* 
law  no  better  plan  which  they  could  adopt  than 
that  of  creating  for  themfelves  a  general  under  the 
title  of  doge,  who  fhould  be  fubordinate  to  the 
council  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  determined  that 
he  fhould  not  be  hereditary. 
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The  firft  doge,  elected  at  the  clofe  of  the  feventh  Aohn,  J-uke 

o  *  Anafefte, 

Century,  was  John  Luke  Anafefte,  a  citizen  of^d°5'» 
Heraclea,  held  in  general  eftimation  for  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  probity.  He  did  not  belie  his  former 
character  when  feated  on  the  throne — for  fuch 
may  be-  called  the  ducal  chair  in  a  republic  fo  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  Venice,  efpecially  where  this 
chief  magiftrate  is  decorated  with  all  the  attributes 
of  royalty.  His  diadem  is  a  cap,  which,  from  its 
fhape,  is  called  the  ducal  corno ,  or  horn. 

Marcello,  who  immediately  fucceeded  Anafefte,  ^csl1^ 
did  not  degenerate  from  his  virtues.  But  Orfo,  _  _ 
the  third  doge,  forgetting  that  he  was  the  governor 
of  a  republic,  aimed  at  abfolute  authority.  The 
Venetians  rofe  againft  him,  and  he  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  allay  the  infurredtion.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  government :  inftead  of  the  doge, 
an  annual  magiftrate  was  eledted,  under  the  title  of 
mafler  vf  the  militia .  ■  Of  thefe  there  were  three, 
the  laft  of  whom,  before  he  had  completed  his 
year,  was  depofed  and  deprived  of  his  fight.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  doge  was  now  re-eftablifhed  :  ^nd  the  choice 
fell  on  Theodato,  the  fon  of  that  Orfo  who  had 
been  killed.  Theodato  was  perhaps  more  unfor-  Theodato, 
tunate  than  his  father,  fince  a  band  of  confpirators  A'D'  '4* 
put  out  his  eyes  without  taking  away  his  life.  In 
his  place  was  eledted  Galla,  who  was  foon  fuc-  t 
ceeded  by  Monegario.  The  latter  being  a  harfh 
defpotic  man,  the  people  joined  with  him  in  autho¬ 
rity  two  tribunes  to  reftrain  him  within  the  bounds 
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of  moderation.  He  paid  no  regard  to  their  coun- 
fels,  and  brought  on  himfelf  the  fame  kind  of 
punifhment  as  had  been  inflicted  on  his  ante-pre- 
deceffor.  The  Venetians  were  more  fortunate  in 
Maurice  their  choice  of  Maurice  Galbaio,  who  fo  complete- 

Galbaio,  .  # 

a.d.  764.  ly  won  their  affection  and  efteem,  that  they  could 
not  refufe  him  the  gratification  of  affociating  with 
Jolin  and  him  his  fon  John.  The  latter  obtained  the  fame 
a.d!  787.  favour  for  his  fon  Maurice.  But  they  both  de¬ 
generated  from  the  virtues,  the  one  of  his  father, 
the  other  of  his  grand-fire.  Their  reign  was  the 
domination  of  two  profligate  and  cruel  tyrants,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  fudden  election  of  two  other 
obderio  doges,  Obelerio  and  Beato,  in  their  Head. 
a.d.  sc4l  Aimoft  all  thefe  doges  refided  at  Malamoco,  an 
ifle  very  near  to  Rialto.  As  it  flood  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  fea,  in  a  war  with  Charlemagne  the 
firfl  attempt  of  that  prince  was  made  againft  it ; 
and  its  edifices  were  nearly  all  laid  in  ruins.  When 
the  return  of  peace  allowed  the  iflanders  to  bellow 
their  attention  on  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
they  reflected  that  the  eledlions  of  their  doges  had 
hitherto  been  almofl  invariably  attended  with  tu¬ 
mults,  and  now  refolved  to  make  one  with  more 
orderly  regularity.  The  fuffrages  were  united  in 
Angelo  favour  of  Angelo  Participatio,  who  transferred' the 
ajd  81 1.  ’feat  of  government  to  Rialto,  which  now  affumed 
the  name  of  Venice.  The  republic  did  not  yet 
dare  to  confider  herfelf  as  independent  of  the  two 
empires  of  the  eafl  and  of  the  well.  Peeling  the 
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neceffity  of  placing  herfelf  under  the  one  or  the 
other,  fhe  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  the  eaft. 
Although  the  doge  Participatio  deferved  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  neverthelefs,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  abufe  of  his  authority,  two  tribunes  were 
affociated  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  notwith- 
ftanding  an  exi fling  law  which  forbade  hereditary 
fucceffion  to  the  office  of  doge,  two  of  his  fons, 
Juftinian  and  John,  were  promoted  to  it  after  him.  juftinun 
John’s  government  was  diflurbed  by  Obelerio,  one  A 
of  the  two  doges  who  had  been  fuddenly  elected  ^hb0(Pa,t1' 
before  Participatio.  Obelerio  now  endeavouring  A  D' 
to  recover  his  loll  dignity,  John  took  him  by  fur- 
prife  and  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded  :  but,  becom¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  vidtim  of  another  intrigue,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  confpirators,  who  ffiaved  his 
head  and  beard,  and  employed  him  in  the  meaneft 
offices  of  the  church.  In  this  Ration  he  died.  His 
fucceffor,  Tradonico,  waged  war  againfl  the  Sara-  Peter  Tw¬ 
eens,  and  compelled  the  pirates  to  difappear.  Six  a.d.  837. 
principal  families  at  this  time  fwayed  the  city.  The 
doge,  by  avoiding  to  declare  himfelf  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  them  in  preference  to  the  others,  dif- 
pleafed  them  all,  and  was  affaffinated.  However 
great  the  power  of  the  families  concerned  in  that 
crime,  the  people  infilled  that  it  fhould  not  pafs 
unpunifhed.  Three  magiflrates  were  appointed  to 
trace  and  difeover  the  perpetrators,  fome  of  whom 
were,  by  thefe  triumviri,  condemned  to  death. 
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Orfo  Parti- 
cip't-o, 
a.D.  864. 


John  Parti- 
eipatio, 

A. D.  881. 


Peter  Can. 
diano. 

A  D.  887. 


John  Parti¬ 
cipatio, 

A.D.  887. 


Peter  Tri¬ 
bune,  A.D. 
888. 


The  populace  did  not  fuffer  the  criminals  to  reach 
the  place  of  execution,  but  tore  them  to  pieces. 

Tranquillity  being  reftored,  the  citizens  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  doge.  The  perlon 
chofen  was  Orfo  Participatio,  whofe  family  had  al¬ 
ready  three  times  enjoyed  that  honour.  He  di- 
ftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  prudence,  his  piety,  and 
the  moderation  of  his  government.  Pie  alfo  de¬ 
feated  the  Saracens  and  the  pirates,  and  aided  the 
Ulrians  againft  the  Sclavonians  at  a  time  when 
Iftria  did  not  yet  conftitute  a  part  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  republic.  At  this  period  the  Vene¬ 
tians  poffelfed  the  art  of  foundery  ;  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  received  the  firft  bells  which  they  ufed 
in  their  churches.  The  reign  of  John  Participatio 
the  fon  of  Orfo  was,  as  it  were,  intermittent. 
Obliged  by  bad  health  to  vacate  the  ducal  throne, 
he  refigned  it  to  his  brother  Peter,  who  dying,  he 
refumed  his  feat,  and  fhared  it  with  his  furviving 
brother  Orfo.  They  both  voluntarily  defeended 
from  it,  and  yielded  it  to  Peter  Candiano,  who, 
after  having  enjoyed  his  dignity  during  fix  months, 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  againft  the  pirates. 
John  Participatio  was  again  prevailed  on  to  refume 
the  reins  of  government :  he  undertook  the  charge, 
which  he  transferred,  at  the  expiration  of  half  a 
year,  to  the  hands  of  Peter  Tribuno.  This  new 
doge,  by  means  of  chains  and  ftacadoes  planted  in 
the  lagune ,  fecured  the  city  againft  the  inroads  of 
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the  pirates.  He  alfo  drove  to  a  diftance  from  it 
the  Hungarians  who  were  ravaging  Italy,  and  re- 
figned  his  life  after  a  glorious  adminiftration  of 
twenty-three  years.  Orfo  Participatio,  who  fuc-  OrfoPutici- 

pat  o, 

ceeded  him,  thought  it  proper  to  place  an  interval  a.d.  9i2. 
between  the  laborious  toils  of  government,  and  the 
period  fyf  his  exiftence.  He  abdicated  the  ducal  au¬ 
thority  in  his  old  age,  and  terminated  his  days  in  a 
monallery. 

The  name  of  Peter  Candiano  his  fucceffor,  the  Peter  c*n- 
fon  of  him  whofe  life  had  been  cut  fhort  by  a  glo-  a^d  931. 
rious  death  in  combating  for  his  country,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  feftival  which  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated.  Purfuant  to  an  eftablilhed  ufage,  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  the  principal  citizens  were  performed  on 
the  eve  of  Candlemas-day,  in  a  church  to  which 
the  approach  lay  through  the  lagune.  Apprifed 
of  that  cuftom,  a  band  of  pirates  conceal  them- 
felves  in  ambufcade,  watch  the  progrefs  of  the 
company,  rufh  upon  the  new-married  folks,  and 
carry  them  olf  with  all  their  jewels.  The  doge  im¬ 
mediately  collects  as  many  perfons  as  he  can  find 
at  hand,  ruflies  on  board  a  veil'd,  purfues  the 
ravilhers,  furprifes  them  in  the  att  of  dividing  their 
booty,  fuddenly  alfails  them,  makes  a  great  carnage 
among  their  number,  2nd  conducts  back  to  Venice 
the  captives  and  their  treafures.  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  this  exploit,  a  feftival  was  inftituted,  under 
the  name  of  the  Feaft  of  the  married  folks. 
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Peter  Ba- 
docr, 

A.D. 939. 


Peter  Can¬ 
diano  III. 
A.D.  94a. 


Peter  Can¬ 
diano  IV. 
AD.  959. 


Peter  Badoer  was  of  the  Participatio  family. 
The  branch  from  which  he  was  fprung  had  affumed 
that  furname  under  the  adminiftration  of  Orfo,  his 
ante-predeceffor,  who  bore  it.  No  remarkable 
event  occurred  during  his  reign,  which  confe- 
quently  was  peaceable.  Peter  Candiano  III.  im- 
pofed  a  tribute  on  the  Narentines,  who  till  then 
had  been  a  horde  of  ungovernable  pirates.  About 
his  time  we  may  date  the  appearance  of  the  firft 
Venetian  coins.  His  fon,  who  bore  thefame  name 
as  he,  weary  of  fubje&ion  to  his  father’s  authority, 
revolted  againft  him  :  whereupon  the  people  and 
the  clergy  were  fo  fired  with  indignation  at  his  in¬ 
gratitude,  that  they  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath 
never  to  acknowledge  him  as  doge,  either  during 
the  life  or  after  the  death  of  his  father.  This  ex- 
clufion  did  not  difconcert  the  rebel,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rendered  him  more  aftive  in  waging  war 
again!!  his  country.  The  father  perifhed  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  own  grief  on  the  occafion :  but  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  his  fon  was  finally  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Notwithflanding  the  oaths  by  which  he  was  to 
have  been  forever  excluded  from  the  Ration  held 
by  his  father,  Peter  Candiano,  the  fourth  of  the 
name,  fucceeded  to  the  ducal  throne.  He  had 
been  a  bad  fon  ;  and  he  {flowed  himfelf  equally 
bad  as  a  hufband  and  a  father.  Difgufted  with  his 
wife,  he  divorced  her,  and  compelled  her  to  become 
a  nun.  A  fon,  whofe  merit  gave  him  umbrage,  he 
forced  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  He  now  gave  a 
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loofe  rein  to  all  his  vicious  inclinations,  aimed  at 
defpotic  power,  and  furrounded  his  perfon  with  a 
guard  of  foreigners.  This  precaution,  however, 
inftead  of  intimidating  the  people,  warned  them  of 
the  danger  which  they  had  to  apprehend  for  their 
liberty.  They  rufhed  in  crowds  to  the  ducal  pa¬ 
lace,  and,  being  unable  to  force  the  gates,  fet  fire 
to  it.  The  doge  ran  from  place  to  place,  and  at 
length  reached  a  part  where  he  found  himfelf  hem¬ 
med  in  between  the  flames  and  the  infuriate  popu¬ 
lace.  He  entreated  their  mercy,  at  lead  toward  his 
fon,  a  child  of  tender  age,  whom  he  held  in  his 
arms.  The  multitude  exclaimed  in  the  accents  of 
indignant  rage,  “  Periih  the  tyrant !”  maflacred 
the  father  and  the  fon,  and  call  forth  their  bodies 
on  the  lay-flall. 

An  excellent  choice  had  been  made  in  the  perfon 
of  Peter  Urfeolo,  dillinguifhed  by  jufiice,  genero- 
fity,  and  purity  of  manners  :  but  a  miftaken  piety  A  D-  97s* 
deprived  the  Venetians  of  the  advantage  of  his  vir¬ 
tues.  An  abbot,  who  had  come  from  Roufillon 
to  vifit  the  body  of  Saint  Marc  at  Venife,  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  infpired  the  doge  with  a  difgult  of  the 
world  and  a  love  of  retirement,  that,  after  a  year 
fpent  in  maturing  his  refolutions,  and  adopting 
every  precautionary  meafure  to  prevent  his  abdica¬ 
tion  from  becoming  prejudicial  to  his  fubjetts,  Ur¬ 
feolo,  without  giving  the  flighted:  intimation  to  hi3 
wife  or  children  or  fervants,  privately  withdrew 
by  night  from  his  palace,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a 
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Vitalis  Cun- 
di  no, 

AD.  979. 

Tr.buno. 


Peter  Urfe- 
ololl. 

A.D.  991. 


convent,  where  he  lived  nineteen  years.  His  fuc- 
ceffor,  Vitalis  CandianOj  afiumed  alfo  the  monadic 
habit  ;  but  this  happened  during  a  fit  of  illnefs,  and 
he  immediately  died.  Tribuno,  attacked  by  the 
fame  malady,  alfo  took  the  cowl.  It  is  fufpedted, 
however,  that  this .  dep  was  not  altogether  volun¬ 
tary  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  but  that  he  was 
forced  to  it  becaufe  he  was  not  found  to  poilefs  the 
talents  requifite  to  re-edablifh  peace  in  the  city. 

Venice  was  at  this  time  dillurbed  by  the  preten- 
fions  and  rivality  of  feveral  families,  among  whom 
the  Calopnini  and  the  Morofini  were  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous.  In  Urfeolo  II.  was  found  the  man  whom 
the  public  exigencies  called  for,  as  well  to  reprefs 
the  bufy  fadtionids  at  home,  as  to  make  the  repub¬ 
lic  fiourilh  abroad.  He  extended  the  Venetian 
commerce  through  all  Greece,  to  Syria,  to  Egypt, 
and  obtained,  both  from  the  emperors  and  the  fol- 
dans,  the  necefiary  privileges  and  exemptions  in 
favour  of  merchants.  Urfeolo  added  Idria  and 
Dalmatia  to  the  Venetian  dominions,  fubjugated 
the  Narentines,  and  introduced  into  the  continental 
dependencies  of  the  republic  that  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  prevailed  fince  his  time.  This 
merit  gained  him  the  edeem  of  foreign  nations : 
and  the  emperor  Otho  paid  him  a  friendly  vifit. 
The  doge  was  defirous  of  having  his  fon  John  af- 
fociated  with  him  in  the  government:  the  Vene¬ 
tians  gratified  his  wifh  ;  but  the  young  doge  died 
before  his  father. 
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He  was  fucceeded  by  another  of  his  fons,  named 
Otho,  who  brought  to  the  ducal  chair  the  pleafmg  Otho 
promife  of  perpetuating  his  father’s  virtues.  While  A.D.  1009. 
he  was  realifin'g  the  hopes  he  -  had  excited,  a  band 
of  confpirators  feifed  him,  cut  off  his  beard,  and 
banifhed  him  to  Conflantinople.  The  choice  now 
fell  on  a  perfon  of  their  faction,  Centranigo,  called 
alfo  Barbolano,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  fhorn  by  a  Peter  cen- 
more  powerful  faction,  and  confined  t in  a  mona-  Barbohn^, 

*  fiery.  A  deputation  was  fent  to  Conflantinople  to  A  D' IC"6' 
redemand  Otho  Urfeolo  :  but. he -was  dead.  Do-Dorainic 
minic  Urfeolo,  one  of-  his  relatives,  thinking  the 
name  which  he  bore  was  fufheient  to  qualify  him 
for  the  fucceflion,  boldly  ufurped  the  ducal  throne. 

But  being  attacked  by  the  Taction  which  had  ele¬ 
vated  Centranigo  to  that  eminence,  he  was  driven 
to  flight.  At  the  time  when  Otho  Urfeolo  wras 
tranfported  to  Conflantinople,  Dominic  Flabenico  Dorainic 
had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  filling  the 
vacant  feat.  He  was  not  difappointed  of  his  wifhes 
after  the  dep'ofition .  of  Centranigo.,  and  the  expul- 
fion  of  Dominic  Urfeolo.  He  feems  to  have  fof- 
tered  a  rancorous  hatred  of  that  family,  one  of  the 
molt  illuflrious  in  the  city  :  for  he  caufed  them  to 
be  banifhed,  and  pronounced  forever  fallen  from 
their  honours,  rights,  and  prerogatives — a  difgrace 
under  which  they  have  been  fullered  to  continue 
down  to  the  prefent  times,  notw[ithflanding  the  fer- 
vices  rendered  to  the  flate  by  Peter  Urfeolo.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  were  feveral  branches 
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of  the  Urfeolo  family,  and  that  they  were  not  all 
involved  in  the  fame  ignominy.  Under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Flabenico,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
dangerous  practice  of  affociating  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  fons  or  brethren  or  other  relatives  of 
the  doge  Ihould  be  forever  abolilhed.  The  de¬ 
cree  enadted  on  this  occafion  has  become  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Rate. 

Under  Dominic  Contarini  his  fucceifor,  was 
terminated  the  difpute  between  the  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia  and  Grado,  which  had  often  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  republic.  The  latter  was  re¬ 
leafed  from  dependency  on  the  former,  and  after¬ 
ward  affumed  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Venice.  Do¬ 
minic  Silvio,  feledted  in  the  room  of  Contarini, 
was  unfortunate  in  his  oppofition  to  the  Normans, 
who  extended  their  predatory  excurfions  to  the  far- 
thefl  recelfes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Vitalis  Faliero 
took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  brought  upon 
Silvio  by  his  ill  fucceffes,  to  procure  his  depofition, 
and  his  own  election  in  his  place.  During  the  reign 
of  Vitalis  Michaeli  who  fucceeded  him,  began  the 
great  armaments  of  the  Venetians  on  occafion  of 
the  crufades,  and  their  fine  eftablilhments  on  the 
coalts  of  Afia,  which  were  the  refult  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  thofe  enterprifes,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  im- 
menfe  gains  accruing  from  freight,  and  the  profits 
of  their  commerce.  They  were  now  feen  to  dif- 
play  their  banners  abroad,  and  conquered  the  Pi- 
fans  and  Ferrarefe.  To  the  defeat  of  thefe  rivals. 
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Odelufo  Faliero  added  that  of  the  Paduans.  He  oddufo  fa- 
was  not  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Hungarians,  who  a.  D. 1102. 
had  invaded  Dalmatia  :  but  though  he  did  not  reap 
the  palm  of  victory,  yet,  falling  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  he  won  an  honourable  wreath  of  cyprefs  to  de¬ 
corate  his  tomb. 

Dominic  Micheli  pafled  over  in  perfon  to  the 
Eaft.  His  voyage  was  not  unproductive  either  of  A  D  lI17- 
glory  or  advantage  to  the  Venetians.  He  obtained 
great  privileges  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  property  of 
one  third  of  Afcalon.  This  doge  carried  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  to  Rhodes,  Chio,  Samos,  and  other 
Grecian  illes  on  the  coaft  of  the  Morea,  where  he 
fecurely  eftablifhed  himfelf.  His  fon-in-law,  Peter  Peter 
Polani  followed  up  his  exploits.  Under  him,  the  Ve-  A.D.1130. 
netians  humbled  the  Paduans,  and  had  the  honour 
of  giving  afliftance  to  the  Greek  emperors,  under 
whofe  fceptre  they  had  formerly  bowed  as  fubjects. 

This  alliance  continued  under  Dominic  Morofini :  Dominic 

Morolini, 

but  the  profperity  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  extent  A-D.  114S. 
of  their  Afiatic  commerce,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
emperor  Emanuel  Comnenus,  during  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Vitalis  Michaeli  II.  The  Greek  called  vtii*  mu 

cfca  'h  II. 

in  the  aid  of  fraud  to  deceive  the  Venetian,  who,  A  D-  lls6 
with  unfufpe&ing  good-faith,  liftened  to  his  infidi- 
ous  propofals  of  peace.  The  doge  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  feeing  deflroyed  by  the  artifice  of  Com¬ 
nenus  one  of  the  finefl  fleets  that  the  Venetians  had 
ever  equipped.  The  republicans  did  not  pardon 
him  for  having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived :  on 
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his  return  the  people  loaded  him  with  infults,  and 
he  was  killed  in  the  tumult. 

This  crime,  of  which  other  examples  had  before 
occurred,  gave  occafton  to  the  prudent  part  of  the 
community  to  think  of  reprefling  the  extreme  li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  multitude  by  diminifliing  their 
influence  in  public  affairs.  There  was  at  Venice 
only  one  permanent  tribunal,  which,  from  its 
being  compofed  of  forty  perfons,  was  called  the 
§$uarantia.  On  the  death  of  Michaeli,  that  tribunal 
provifionally  affirmed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
eftablifhed  a  grand  council  of  chofen  citizens  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  general  aiTemblies,  which 
were  reprefented  to  the  people  as  too  tumultuous. 
This  grand  council  retained  the  name  of  Pregadi , 
which  had  been  given  to  the  general  aflemblies. 
The  Quarantia  created  alfo  a  fenate,  of  which  the 
members  were  felefted  from  that  grand  council : 
they  changed  the  ufual  mode  of  electing  the  doge ; 
and  they  gave  him  fix  counfellors  who  were  to 
watch  his  conduct.  Upon  this  footing  Sebaftian 
Ziani  was  elected.  On  his  death,  the  form  of 
election,  which  indeed  had  been  announced  as 
merely  proviftonal,  again  underwent  an  alteration. 
The  ducal  cap  was  conferred  on  Orfo  Malipiero, 
who  had  declined  it  before  Ziani  was  elected.  His 
attention  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  good  of  the 
republic  ;  and  he  willingly  concurred  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  magiftrates  of  police  calculated 
to  eftablifh  order  and  tranquillity.  Orfo  abdicated 
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his  office,  and  embraced  the  monaftic  profeffion,  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  Nearly  about 
this  time  the  body  of  the  government  affumed  the 
title  of  Signoria  (lordffiip). 

Among  thofe  individuals  whofe  merit  might  en¬ 
title  them  to  afpire  to  the  dignity  of  doge,  was  Hen¬ 
ry  Dandolo :  but  he  was  blind.  It  is  true,  the  Henry 

'  Dandoloj 

caufe  of  his  blindnefs  naturally  operated  in  recom-  A.D.ugz. 
mendation  of  him  to  his  electors,  fmce  it  was  by 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  emperor  Emanuel  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  his  fight  while  embaffador 
of  the  republic  at  Conftantinople.  In  him  the  pe¬ 
netration  of  a  vigorous  mind  amply  compenfated 
for  corporeal  ctecity ;  nor  did  the  republic  ever  a£t 
a  more  brilliant  part  than  under  his  adminiftration. 

He  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  entering,  crowned 

with  vidtory  and  conqueft,  that  capital  of  the  Greek 

* 

empire  in  which  he  had  fuffiered  fo  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment.  He  even  refufed  to  accept  the  fovereignty 
of  it:  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  afcendency 
which  his  merit  and  his  fervices  gave  him  over  the 
crufading  princes,  to  procure  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  own  republic. 

On  his  deceafe,  a  new  and  very  ufeful  magiftracy 
was  created,  whofe  members,  fix  in  number,  and 
(lyled  Correctors,  were  commiffioned  to  inquire  into 
the  abufes  which  might  have  crept  in  during  the 
adminiftration  of  the  late  doge,  and  to  make  report 
of  them  to  the  fenate,  that  the  latter  might  correft 
them.  Similar  magiftrates  are  always  appointed 

VOL.  vm.  ,  c 
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during  an  interregnum.  That  which  followed  the 
death  of  Dandolo  was  terminated  by  the  election  of 
P'erei- zisn  ,  Peter  Ziani,  who  put  the  Venetians  in  poffeffion  of 
J  the  ifle  of  Candia,  Corfu,  and  part  of  Negropont. 
Candia  afforded  employment  to  its  conquerors  in 
quelling  the  revolts  of  which  it  was  the  theatre : 
nor  were  they  fullered  to  be  idle  on  the  fide  of  the 
Genoefe  and  the  Paduans.  V enice  triumphed  over 
her  rivals,  though  Ziani,  better  qualified  for  nego¬ 
tiation  than  warfare,  contributed  little  to  her  vic¬ 
tories.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  his  fuc- 
jam«  ceffor,  James  Thiepolo.  They  both  abdicated  their 
a.d.  j229._  authority  for  the  fake  of  tailing  the  fweets  of  re- 

j  O 

tirement,  which  neither  enjoyed  during  a  longer 
period  than  a  few. months. 

Marno  Under  the  adminiftration  of  Marino  Morofmi, 
A.p.J<i249.  and  that  of  Riniero  Zeno,  the  republic  was  engaged 
Zeno,0  in  a  war  with  Ezzelino,  tyrant  of  Lombardy,  who. 
a.  .  izy-  conv erted  the  cities  of  Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenza, 
into  fcenes  of  horror.  He  was  particularly  in- 
cenfed  again  11  the  Paduans,  of  whom  as  many  as 
fell  into  his  power  he  maimed  by  the  amputation  of 
their  hands  and  feet.  At  length  taken  prifoner  in 
his  turn  by  the  Cremonefe  and  Mantuans  in  con¬ 
junction,  he  was  buffered  to  perilh  in  a  dungeon 
without  any  additional  punifhment.  Under  thofe 
♦  fame  doges,  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians  came  to  a 
trial  of  ftrength  with  each  other.  It  appears  that 
the  latter  wifhed  exclufively  to  engrofs  the  Levant 
trade ;  but,  in  confequence  of  an  accommodation 
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between  the  parties,  the  Genoefe  were  admitted  to 
a  participation  of  it.  Laurence  Thiepolo,  fucceffor  Laurence 
to  Riniero  Zeno,  impelled  by  a  proud  afpiring  dif-  a.d.  1268. 
pofition,  or  perhaps  only  actuated  by  the  defire  of 
giving  liability  to  his  power,  married  a  princefs 
himfelf,  and  caufed  one  of  his  fons  to  marry  an¬ 
other.  On  this  occafion  the  fenate  palled  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  future  doges  either  themfelves  to  marry, 
or  to  fulfer  their  fons  to  marry,  foreign  women. 

By  another  law,  enatted  under  Contarini,  the  en-  T-ime* 
trance  of  the  great  council  was  barred  againll  ille-  a.d.  1275. 
gitimate  children.  Contarini  abdicated  his  office 
on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
John  Dandolo.  Both  thefe  doges  poffelfed  the  John 

.  Dandalo, 

talents  requifite  for  civil  government.  The  latter  a.d.  1279. 
reformed  the  magiltracies  intrulled  with  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  provifions  and  manners. 

On  the  very  day  of  Dandolo’s  funeral,  a  violent 
tumult  arofe  among  the  people,  who,  long  deprived 
of  their  right  of  electing  the  doges,  now  infilled  on 
refuming  it,  and  rejected  Peter  Gradenigo,  whom 
the  nobles  had  nominated  to  the  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity.  A.  thoufand  confufed  voices  poured  forth  in¬ 
vectives  againfl  the  nobility,  and  proclaimed  James 
Thiepolo  :  but  he,  being  a  timid  man,  and  equally 
fearful  of  difobliging  the  nobles  if  he  accepted  tjre 
proferred  dignity  as  of  difpleafing  the  populace  if 
he  refufed  it,  concealed  himfelf,  and  thus  left  the 
held  open  for  Peter  Gradenigo,  a  man  of  firmnefs  fTcdrcnig0 
$\tid  refolution.  a.d.  12X9. 
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This  doge  foflered  a  refentment  againfl  the  peo- 
pie  for  their  election  of  Thiepolo,  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  an  affront  to  him,  although  it  had  not 
been  fuccefsful.  He  determined  to  take  from  the 
citizens  their  fmall  remaining  fhare  of  influence  in 
the  elections  of  the  doges ;  and  this  he  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  changes  which  he  introduced  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  council.  At  ffrit  thofe  in¬ 
novations  wore  the  appearance  of  fome  refpeCt  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  :  but  when  Gradenigo  per¬ 
ceived  that  fuccefs  attended  his  meafures,  he  threw 
off  all  reftraint,  and  promulgated  a  decree  by  which 
it  was  ordained  that  the  members,  and  the  de- 
fcendents  of  thofe  members,  who  then  compofed 
the  great  council,  fhould  forever  compofe  it,  with¬ 
out  election  or  ballot.  It  confided  entirely  of 
nobles  ;  and  thus  the  government  became  purely 
ariftocratic. 

This  law  excited  infurreCtions  as  well  of  the 
people  as  of  fome  noble  families  who  happened  not 
to  belong  to  the  great  council  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment.  Gradenigo  repreifed  the  people  by  his 
firmnefs,  and  appealed  the  difcontented  nobles  by 
holding  forth  to  them  the  expectation  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  as  fupplementary  members.  But  they  did 
not  all  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  thefe 
promifes :  and  the  families  of  Quirini,  Badoer,  Ba- 
roci,  formed  a  plot  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the 
ancient  government.  Baimonti  Thiepolo,  the  fon  of 
that  James  from  whom  Gradenigo  had  fnatched 
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the  ducal  dignity,  was  at  their  head.  The  fcheme 
was  difcovered :  Gradenigo  introduced  a  body  of 
troops,  and  a  furious  battle  was  fought  in  the  city. 
Thiepolo’s  party  was  overpowered  :  himfelf  was 
flain  in  the  action  :  three  noblemen,  of  the  number 
of  his  adherents,  were  beheaded,  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  fufpended  from  gibbets.  On  this  occa- 
fion  was  eftablifned  the  terrible  tribunal  of  “the 
ten,”  the  firmed;  fupport  of  ariftocracy  at  Venice. 
Gradenigo  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  off 
by  poifon. 

To  him  fucceeded  Marino  Giorgi,  who,  after  Marino 

°  GlOl'g!, 

an  adminiftration  of  ten  months,  commenced  at  a  a.d.  1310. 
time  when  he  had  already  paffed  his  eightieth  year, 
died  of  old  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  religious  virtues.  His  fucceffor, 

John  Soranza,  glorioufly  fuftained  the  reputation  j0hn 
of  the  Venetian  arms  in  the  eaft,  by  the  hands  of  a.d^ijii. 
Juftinian  Juftiniani,  who  made  Conftantinople 
tremble,  Francis  Handolo,  who  occupied  the  du- 
cal  chair  after  Soranza,  effectually  protected  the  A  D-  J32r- 
Venetian  commerce  in  Afia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Turks  gave  interruption.  Under  his  government, 

Peter  Zano,  the  general  of  the  republic,  took  fe- 
veral  veffels  from  thofe  enemies,  and  caufed  all  the 
Turks  who  fell  into  his  power  to  be  hanged  as 
pirates  and  robbers.  The  Venetian  government  . 
now  began  to  employ  in  its  land  forces  foreign 
generals,  fubjeCt  to  the  infpeCtion  of  the  provedi- 
tori  whom  it  attached  to  them..  A  great  dearnefs. 
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of  proviftons  excited  murmurs  againft  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Bartholomew  Gradenigo  his  fucceffor. 
Andrew  Dandolo  enabled  the  Venetian  commerce 
to  refume,  in  quell  of  the  fpices  and  rich  Huffs 
of  India,  the  advantageous  road  through  Egypt, 
which  the  Turks  had  barred  againft  it.  For  that 
purpofe  it  was  neceflary  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  infidels — a  prevarication  which  was  feverely 
prohibited,  but  now  fandlioned  by  the  pope’s  dif- 
penfation  for  the  fpace  of  five  years  :  and  the  fi- 
gnoria  font  a  conful  to  Alexandria.  The  wealth 
which  accrued  from  thofe  regulations  enabled  Ve¬ 
nice  to  fuftairi,  againft  Genoa,  in  the  feas  of  Con- 
Itantinople,  a  war  whole  viciflitudes  impaired  the 
profperity  of  both  republics,  efpecially  cf  Genoa, 
which  luffered  feme  momentous  defeats. 

The  ariftocracv  of  Venice  was  expofed  to  immi¬ 
nent  dan ger  under  the  adminiftration  of  Marino 

O 

Faliero,  who  formed  the  project  of  reftoring  the 
power  to  the  people,  through  hatred  of  the  nobles 
from  whom  he  had  received  forne  difguft.  One 
of  his  accomplices  betrayed  the  plot  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  : 
the  nobles  took  up  arms :  fixteen  of  the  citizen 
chiefs  were  hanged  without  trial :  but  the  doge 
was  tried  in  due  form,  and,  having  acknowledged 
his  crime,  was  beheaded  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
council.  After  the  portraits  of  the  preceding- 
doges,  was  placed  a  picture  reprefenting  a  vacant 
throne  covered  with  crape,  and  thefe  words  beneath 
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— “  This  is  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero,  who  was 
“  beheaded  for  his  crimes.” 

John  Gradenigo,  his  fucceffor,  was  removed  by 
death  after  Ex  months  fpent  in  the  adminiftration, 
Tohn  Delnno  after  fix  years,  and  Laurence  Celfo 
after  four.  During  the  government  of  this  latter, 
a  great  revolt 'took  place  in  C.andia,  which  con¬ 
tinued  and  was  terminated  under  Marc  Cornaro, 
who  enjoyed  the  ducal  dignity  only  two  years.  At 
this  period  VeAice  was  wont  to  fend  her  fleets  to 
the  eaft  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  on  board  her 
treafures,  of  combating  her  rivals,  of  fuftaining 
and  extending  her  commerce ;  while  her  terreltrial 
armies  rendered  her  formidable  to  her  neighbours, 
and  enriched  her  by  the  acquifition  of  new  Rates. 
But  while  flhe  imprudently  removed  her  forces 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  the  Genoefe 
made  their  appearance  before  the  logune ,  invefted 
and  penetrated  into  them,  Venice  was  in  danger 
and  now  for  the  firlt  time  trembled.  After  fome 
days  of  confternation,  the  pathetic  exhortations  of 
the  doge  Andrew  Contarini  roufed  the  fallen  cou* 
rage  of  his  countrymen  ;  animated  by  his  example, 
they  flew  to  arms  :  the  brave  Pifani,  whom  the:  un¬ 
grateful  republic  had  condemned  to  expiate  in, 
prifon  the  difgrace  of  a  defeat,  was  releafed  from 
his  confinement,  and  re-appointed  to  his  former 
poft  of  marine  generaiiiiimo.  That  great  man, 
forgetful  of  the  wrongs  he  had  fullered  from  his. 
country,  faved  her,  but  loft  his  life  in  her  fervice* 
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In  this  perilous  crifis  the  doge  difplayed  equal  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage,  judicioufly  employing  all  the 
refources  of  the  date,  which  was  in  great  meafure 
indebted  to  him  for  its  prefervation.  For  the  im¬ 
portant  fervices  which  he  had  performed,  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  brilliant  teftimony  of  the  gratitude  of  his  con- 
citizens  in  an  honourable  mark  of  diftindtion  ;  one 
of  the  nobility  being  appointed  publicly  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  funeral  eulogium.  His  fucceffor  Mi¬ 
chael  Morofmi  had  not  time  to  realife  the  hopes 
which  had  been  conceived  of  him.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  plague  at  the  end  of  fix  months, 
Antony  Veniero,  diftinguifhed  by  his  eminent 
qualifications,  was  governor  in  Candia  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  He-  caufed  a  regulation  to  be 
adopted  by  which  all  foreigners  were  prohibited 
from  forming  an  eftablifhment  or  becoming  rented 
proprietors  at _ Venice  without  fpecial  licence;  and 
to  acquire  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen,  a 
refidence  of  fifteen  years  was  thenceforward  re¬ 
quired.  The  object  of  the  Venetian  ambition  at 
this  period  was  the  conqueft  and  poifelfion  of 
Padua  ;  both  which,  after  much  effufion  of  blood, 
were  accomplifhed  under  Michael  Steno.  That 
city,  with  Verona  and  fome  other  neighbouring 
places,  had  palfed  from  the  illuflrious  family  of 
Lefcale,  to  the  no  lefs  celebrated  houfe  of  Carrario, 
Thefe  defended  their  domains  with  courage  ;  but 
their  force  was  inadequate  to  the  talk.  The  father 
Lefcale  and  two  of  his  fons  were  made  prifoners  5 
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whereupon,  to  cut  off  all  future  pretenfions  and 
reclamations,  the  Jignoria  caufed  them  to  be  be¬ 
headed.  This  republican  rigor  exafperated  all  the 
European  princes  to  whofe  knowledge  it  came. 

Padua,  as  the  Venetians  had  long  wifhed,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic,  .Who  neg¬ 
lected  no  opportunity  of  aggrandifmg  herfelf :  but 
the  increafe  of  her  power  added  nothing  to  that  of 
the  doge :  on  the  contrary,  there  feemed  to  be  a 
pleafure  taken  in  humbling  him.  Michael  Steno 
withftood  fome  difagreeable  attacks ;  which  circum- 
ftance  caufed  a  regulation  to  be  made  after  his 
death,  that  the  avvogadori  could  fummon  the  doge 
to  trial,  and  that  he  never  could  over-rule  their 
decifions.  The  cuftom  alfo  was  abolilhed  of  af- 
fembling  the  people  for  the  purpofe  of  their  ap¬ 
proving  the  eleCtion  of  a  new  doge  ;  and  it  was 
ordained  that  the  bufinefs  Ihould  thenceforward  be 
confined  to  the  ceremony  of  fimply  proclaiming 
him.  Thus  the  people  were  completely  excluded 
from  their  fmall  remaining  participation  in  the 
management  of  ftate  affairs. 

The  immenfe  profits  which  the  Venetians  de¬ 
rived  from  their  commerce  enabled  them,  under 
the  government  of  Thomas  Mocenigo,  to  employ,  Thomas 

rr  „  J  .  .  .  ,  /  Mocenigo, 

US  necelnty  impelled  or  opportunity  invited,  the  a.d.  1414. 
two  moll  powerful  means  of  aggrandifement — 
force  and  money.  The  former  they  fuccefsfully 
exerted  againft  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  and  againft 
fever al  petty  fovereigns  whofe  Hates  they  invaded 
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m  Dalmatia  and  Friuli.  Already  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  Patras  and  Zara  by  purchafe :  in  addition 
they  alfo  purchafed  Corinth.  The  doge  Mocenigo 
has  left  to  pofterity,  in  a  difcourfe  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  to  the  fenate,  a  pidture  of  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  the  republic  at  this  period  of  profperity. 
44  In  confequence,”  fays  he,  44  of  the  attention 
44  which  we  have  bellowed  on  commerce,  Venice 
44  annually  fends  her  exports  to  foreign  countries 
44  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  ducats.  By 
“.the  freight  alone  we  gain  two  millions,  and  an 
44  equal  fum  by  the  fale  of  the  merchandife.  We 
44  have  three  thoufand  veffels  from  ten  to  two 
44  hundred  tons’  burden,  which  employ  feventeen 
44  thoufand  feamen — three  hundred  large  flips 
44  which  are  manned  by  eight  thoufand — and  forty-. 
44  five  galleys  containing  eleven  thoufand.  Every 
44  year  you  fend  five  hundred  ducats  to  the  con- 
44  tinent,  as  many  more  to  other  maritime  plapes  : 
44  the  furplus  remains  at  Venice  a  clear  gain.  You 
44  annually  derive  from  Florence  fixteen  thoufand 
44  pieces  of  the  fineft  cloth,  which  you  fell  at  Na-. 
44  pies,  in  Sicily,  and  the  different  marts  of  the 
44  Levant.  Your  exchange  on  Florence  amounts 
44  to  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats  per  annum. 

44  In  a  word  the  whole  univerfe  contributes  to  fwell 
44  the  fum  of  your  profits.” 

Under  Francis  Fofcari  they  added  Theffalonica 
to  their  former  purchafes.  But  the  Turks  claim¬ 
ing  the  place  as  their  lawful  property,  the  bargain, 
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Involved  Venice  in  a  war  with  them,  which  proved 
very  fated  to  that  unfortunate  city.  The  barba¬ 
rians  facked  and  demolifhed  it,  that  it  might  not 
belong  to  the  purchafers  any  more  than  to  them- 
felves.  The-  doge  did  not  diflinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  wars  which  the  Venetians  "waged  at  this 
riod  againfl  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  or  rather 
againfl  all  Italy.  Alternately  the  allies  and  the- 
enemies  of  every  neighbouring  power,  their  land 
forces  were,  according  to  their  ufual  cuflom,  com¬ 
manded  by  foreign  generals,  left  one  of  their 
nobles,  by  having  an  army  at  his  dilpofal,  lhould 
acquire  a  dangerous  authority  :  but  the  nobility 
were  fuffered  to  retain  the  command  of  the  naval 
armaments,  bedaufe  it  is  more  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate  plans  of  revolt  from  one  fhip  to  another,  than 
to  gain  over  batallions  who  may  be  harangued  all 
together.  They  have  always  had  fkiiful  admirals. 
As  to  the  leaders  of  their  land  armies,  they  chofe 
them  among  the  mold  able  commanders,  of  whom 
there  was  no  fcarcity  in  Italy. 

The  Venetians  were  liberal  in  the  remuneration 
of  their  generals  :  but  the  fervice  of  a  jealous  re¬ 
public  was  not  unattended  with  danger.  In  that 
war  which  fhook  all  Italy,  they  thought  themfelves 
betrayed  by  the  celebrated  Carmagnola ;  and  in 
fadt  they  were  betrayed,  if  it  be  treachery  in  a 
general  not  to  purfue  all  his  advantages  over  the 
enemy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  molt 
ferious  charge  made  againfl  that  unfortunate  ge¬ 
neral :  and  there  was  in  the  proceedings  againft 
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him  a  perfidious  intrigue  which  was  even  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  duke  of  Milan,  his  enemy.  His 
trial  was  conducted  with  the  mofl  myfterious 
fecrecy  :  it  is  even  afferted  that  he  was  neither  in¬ 
terrogated  nor  allowed  to  fpeak  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  he  was  conducted  to  execution  with 
his  mouth  gagged,  under  the  vague  imputation 
of  having  “  committed  various  acts  of  treachery 
<c  againft  the  republic,  and  of  meditating  additional 
st  treafons.”  Of  his  large  property  only  a  fmall 
Ihare  was  left  to  his  wife  and  children. 

The  doge  Fofcari,  who  was  implicated  in  the 
difafters  experienced  by  the  Venetian  arms,  did 
not  efcape  fufpicion.  From  his  virtuous  character, 
however,  it  is  prefumable  that  the  iniquitous  com¬ 
plexion  of  Carmagnola’s  affair  Ihocked  his  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  that  the  authors  of  that  general’s  death, 
to  rid  themfelves  of  Fofcari’s  prefence  which  was 
a  living  cenfure  on  their  conduct,  laboured  to  de- 
pofe  him.  But  he  difappointed  their  malice  by 
voluntarily  offering  to  fubmit  to  a  trial  and  abdi¬ 
cate  his  authority.  This  docile  complaifance  gave 
fo  great  fatisfaction,  that  not  only  his  refignation 
was  refufed,  but  he  was  even  forced  to  take  an 
•  oath  that  he  never  would  refign, 

Fofcari  therefore  ruled  the  ftate  in  peace,  and 
even  with  applaufe  during  thirty-four  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  a  dffagreeable  affair 
that  happened  to  his  fon,  and  that  foil’s  confequent 
death  in  exile,  plunged  him  in  profound  melan¬ 
choly.  He  now  no  more  quitted  his  apartment  \ 
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he  did  not  appear  in  the  public  councils.  It  was 
the  cultom,  that,  during  the  abfence  or  indifpo- 
iition  of  the  doge,  the  eldeft  of  the  counfellors 
fhould  prefide  in  quality  of  vice-doge.  In  a  time  of 
peace,  fuch  as  the  period  in  queflion,  the  republic 
might  have  been  fatisfied  with  that  form  of  go* 
vernment,  and  have  hill  left  the  enjoyment  of  his 
honourable  flation  to  an  old  man  above  eighty 
years  of  age  who  already  flood  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  who  deferved,  well  of  the  flate.  But 
the  council  of  ten  overlooked  all  thefe  confidera_ 
tions,  and  affembled  a  giunta  of  twenty-five  fena- 
tors,  who,  after  five  days’  deliberation,  determined 
that  fix  counfellors  fhould  wait  on  the  doge,  and 


propofed  and  feveral  times  fince  expreffed  his  with 
to  do. 

But  the  farther  a  man  is  advanced  in  years,  the 
lefs  patiently  does  he  bear  any  admonition  which 
reminds  him  of  his  decay.  Thus,  Fofcari  replied 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  obferve  the  oath  by 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  bind  himfelf  never 
to  abdicate  ;  and  he  demanded  a  convocation  of  the 
great  council.  The  giunta,  forefeeing  probably 
that  the  populace  might  under  the  influence  of 
compaflion  be  inclined  to  favour  him,  abfolutely 
determined  that  he  fhould  be  releafed  from  his 
oath,  that  he  fhould  vacate  the  ducal  chair,  that  a 
new  doge  fhould  immediately  be  deeded  to  fuc- 
ceed  him,  that  a  pennon  and  certain  honours 
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fhould  be  affigned  to  him  in  his  retreat ;  and  he  was 
allowed  three  days  to  fettle  his  affairs.  Fofcari 
did  not  require  fo  long  a  fpace,  but  calmly  anfwer- 
ed,  “  Very  chearfully  will  I  obey  the  Moft  Excel- 
“  lent  council  of  the  Ten and  at  the  fame  time 
he  delivered  up  the  ring,  or  ducal  feal,  which 
was  inftantly  broken  in  his  prefence — laid  afide  his 
official  bonnet,  and  put  on  a  common  cap — gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  his  effects — and,  after 
having  done  all  this  with  the  moft  deliberate  cooI_ 
nefs,  walked  out  of  the  palace. 

The  compulfory  refignation  of  Fofcari  excited 
univerfal  murmurs.  All  the  citizens  exclaimed 
againft  the  infult  offered  to  an  old  man  who  had 
\vell  ferved  his  country,  and  whofe  death  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  await,  efpecially  fince  it  could 
not  be  far  diftant.  They  openly  expreffed  their 
fentiments  on  the  occafion  ;  and  their  remarks  bore 
the  ftamp  of  afperity.  The  council  of  the  Ten 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  certain  punifhment,  all 
further  mention  of  that  affair,  and  enjoined  the 
magiftrates  to  inform  againft  all  who  ffiould 
rafhly  dare  to  infringe  their  prohibition.  The 
voice  of  complaint  was  now  huffied  to  filence: 
the  great  council  affembled,  and,  according  to 
cuftom,  nominated  electors,  who  gave  their  votes 
to  Pafchal  Malipiero.  When  the  bells  began  to 
ring  through  the  city  to  announce  the  election, 
Fofcari  experienced  a  fudden  fhock  which  termi¬ 
nated  his  exiftence.  “  fie  deferred  better  of  the 
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M  republic,”  fays  a  hiltorian,  “  than  any  of  hrs 
<c  predecelfors,  and  was  treated  with  lefs  delicacy 
“  than  any  of  them.  The  Venetians,”  he  adds, 

<c  mult  have  hearts  of  different  mould  from  other 
tc  men,  if  the  love  of  their  country  can  continue  _ 

44  among  them,  and  they  can  devote  themfelves  to 
44  her  fervice  after  fuch  traits  of  ingratitude.”  But 
is  it  really  the  love  of  their  country  that  induces 
men  to  afpire  to  lucrative  and  honourable  polls  ? 

Under  Chriltopher  Moro,  Malipiero’s  fucceffor,  cimitopSw, 
hoftilities  were  carried  on  againfl  the  Turks  in  the 
Morea.  In  this  con  tell,  the  Venetians  were  aflilted 
by  an  army  of  crufaders,  notwithftanding  whole 
alliltance,  the  war  proved  unfuccefsful.  But  now 
the  Venetians  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  polfeiT- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  were  realifed 
under  Moro’s  fuccellors.  The  firlt  of  them,  Ni-  NieoUs 
colas  Trono,  occupied  the  ducal  chair  but  for  a  a. d. *174.1. 
Ihort  while.  After  him,  it  was  filled  by  Nicolas  Nicola? 
Marcello,  whofe  reign  was.  not  of  longer  duration, 

To  him  fucceeded  Peter  Mocenigo,  celebrated  in  Peter' Mo- 
war,  and  not  lefs  dilfinguilhed  for  political  abilities.  ^e_'p£0' 

When  admiral  of  the  republic,  Mocenigo  had 
gone  to  Cyprus  to  receive  the  telkvmentary.  direc¬ 
tions  of  James  Lufignan,  king  of  the  illand,  who 
had  married  a  Venetian  lady  of  the  family  of  Cor- 
naro.  The  republic  had  adopted  that  princefs,  and 
acted  as  her  mother  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
Lufignan,  leaving  her  pregnant,  ordained  by  his 
will,  that,  if  Hie  Ihould  bring  forth  a  fon,  the  king-  • 
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dom  fliould  be  entirely  his — but  if  a  daughter,  It 
fhould  be  divided  between  her  and  the  mother, 
who  in  this  cafe  was  appointed  guardian,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Andrew  Cornaro,  her  uncle.  The 
ilTue  proved  to  be  a  fon :  and  Peter  Mocenigo, 
confidering  the  mother  and  the  child  as  wards  of 
the  republic,  fupported  them  againft  feveral  factions 
which  arofe  in  Cyprus. 

The  principal  of  thefe  was  fomented  by  Alfonfo, 
king  of  Arragon,  who  had  betrothed  his  fon  to  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  late  king  Lufignan,  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  claims  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  that  monarch’s  fon 
by  his  Venetian  wife.  The  young  prince  died, 
drexr  Then  Mocenigo’s  fucceiTor,  Andrew  Vendramino, 
to  releafe  the  queen  from  all  fubject  of  uneafinefs, 
A'D'  I476-  caufed  the  promifed  bride  of  Arragon  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Venice.  That  princefs  enjoyed  fome  li¬ 
berty  in  the  city ;  when  the  fenaie  were  informed, 
that,  in  a  veffel  laden  with  fruits,  the  king  of  Ar¬ 
ragon  fent  a  fmall  band  of  men  determined  to  carry 
her  off.  Immediately  the  council  of  the  Ten  or¬ 
dered  her  to  be  conducted  to  the  citadel  of  Padua  ; 
and  a  report  was  fpread  that  fhe  had  fallen  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  fit  of  illnefs :  but  nobody  was  miftaken 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  difeafe.  The  character  of 
the  Venetians  did  not  fraud  in  high  repute  for  good 
faith  or  religion :  the  pope  excommunicated  them 
for  having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eajazet  IL 
They  proudly  bore  that  difgrace,  and  extorted 
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his  abfolution  by  their  fucceffes  in  Italy.  They 
alfo  acquired  towns  and  iflands  by  piirchafe,  gave 
uneafinefs  to  Naples,  and  abufed  their  ftrength 
againft  the  little  republic  of  Ragufy.  The  latter 
could  not  obtain  juftice  till  fhe  had  threatened  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks  unlefs 
fhe  were  treated  with  more  tendernefs  and  regard. 

Tohn  Moeenigo,  who  had  fucceeded  Vendramino,  J0>in  . 

*'  °  Mocenigo-,' 

was  the  foul  of  all  thefe  affairs.  By  his  death  the  A-D-  1478- 
republic  was  deprived  of  a  great  general  and  an 
able  ftatefmam 

Two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Barbarigo,  fuc- 
ceffively  fwayed  the  ducal  fceptre — Marc,  who  did 
little  more  than  touch  it — and  Auguftin,  who  held  A  D  >485. 

®  Auguftin 

it  during  a  long  reign.  Under  the  latter  the  Cy-  ®a£ari^’6 
prian  bufmefs  was  terminated:  the  fignoria,  the 
adoptive  mother  of  the  queen  Catharine  Cornaro, 
had,  during  fifteen  years*  left  her  in  pofleflion  of 
only  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  kept  to  itfelf  all 
the  fubftantial  advantages*  The  guardians,  be¬ 
ginning  to  apprehend  left  their  ward  fhould  grow 
tired  of  her  pupillary  fubjedtion  and  take  a  huf- 
band  for  the  fake  of  emancipating  herfelf  from  it, 
determined  to  avert  that  blow  by  removing  the 
queen  from  her  dominions,  and  conveying  her  to 
Venice. 

Her  brother  Cornaro  was  charged  with  the  talk 
of  obtaining  her  approbation  of  this  propofal :  but 
Catharine,  aftonifhed  beyond  expreffion,  refufed 
to  confent  to  it.  How  indeed  could  Ihe  quit  an 
VOL.  VIII.  JS 
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opulent  kingdom  where  fhe  enjoyed  the  honours  of 
her  regal  dignity,  to  confine  herfelf  in  a  place 
where  fhe  was  to  poffefs  neither  rank  nor  date? 
44  It  is  furely  diffident,”  laid  fhe,  44  for  the  repub- 
44  lie,  to  poffefs  my  kingdom  after  my  death.” 
Cornaro  infilled,  and  reprefented  to  her,  that,  if 
fhe  perfevered  in  her  refufal,  he  would  be  accufed 
of  not  having  made  fufficient  efforts  to  gain  her 
affent,  and  that  fhe  would  expofe  him  and  all  his 
family  to  the  refentment  of  the  fenate.  44  Well !” 
replied  the  difconfolate  princefs  melting  in  tears, 
44  if  you  think  it  right,  I  alfo  think  it  right ;  at  leaffc 
44  I’ll  endeavour  to;  prevail  on  myfelf  to  think  it  fo : 
44  but  it  is  to  you  much  rather  than  to  me  that  the 
44  fenate  will  be  indebted  for  the  pofleffion  of  my 
44  kingdom.” 

She  departed,  her  heart  rent  with  mortal  an- 
guifh  :  Venice  gave  her  a  magnificent  reception :  a 
fine  caffle  in  the  Trevigiano  was  affigned  for  her 
refidence,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  fum  in  hand, 
and  a  confiderable  yearly  penfion.  During  this 
time  the  banner  of  Saint  Marc  was  difplayed  at  Fa- 
magofla,  and  all  over  the  ifland,  now  annexed  to 
the  domain  of  the  republic.  Venice  indeed  wanted 
nought  but  a  crown  to  entitle  her  to  occupy,  in 
the  affociation  of  princes,  a  rank  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  potentates:  fhe  derived  an  equality  of 
power  from  her  wealth :  fhe  was  the  centre  of  all 
negotiations:  kings  and  princes  fent  their  embaf- 
fadors  to  refide  within  her  walls,  where  they  held 
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a  perpetual  congrefs  in  the  vicinity  of  her  auguft 
fenate:  there  leagues  were  formed;  and  thence  if- 
fued  thofe  refolutions  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the 
French  in  the  wars  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Auguftin  Barbarigo,  the 
Venetians,  during  a  fhort  interregnum,  created  a 
new  magiftracy,  which  fome  people  call  monftrous, 
while  others  extol  it  as  admirable — I  mean  the  fiats 
inquifitors ,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  employ  fpies,  to  liften 
to  informations,  to  facrifice  thofe  vi&ims  whofe 
death  appears  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  the  public  fafety. 
Inexorable  judges,  difpenfed  from  all  refponfibility, 
they  are  only  three  in  number,  and  felefted  from 
among  thofe  fenators  who  are  mod  confpicuous  for 
their  integrity.  Their  judgements  are  not  decifive 
unlefs  when  they  are  all  unanimous.  They  mud 
be  chofen  from  different  families,  and  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  office  beyond  a  limited  period.  Circum- 
fcribed  by  thefe  precautions,  it  is  pretended  that  their 
power  is  not  formidable  except  to  the  wicked :  and 
Venetians  will  be  found  to  affert  that  the  ftate  in¬ 
quifitors  have  never  deviated  from  the  line  of  juftice. 
But  who  can  be  certain  of  this,  fince  they  give  no 
account  of  their  proceedings  ?  No  doubt  thofe  ma- 
giftrates  renounce  all  kind  of  fociety,  or  fociety  fhun 
their  prefence :  for  who  would  willingly  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  fcrutinifing  eye  or  the  attentive 
ear  of  a  man  who  holds,  at  will,  the  axe  fufpended 
over  their  heads? 
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Leonard  Leonard  Loretario,  fucceffor  to  Auguftin  Barba- 

ad.  1501.  rigo,  faw,  under  his  government,  the  republic 
fhaken  by  a  violent  tempeft,  Her  haughty  de¬ 
meanour  excited  an  almoft  general  confederacy 
again#  her.  The  pope,  the  Fren'ch,  and  the 
princes  of  Italy,  formed  a  league  to  humble  her 
pride.  They  parceled  out  among  themfelves  her 
continental  dominions  before  they  had  acquired 
pofTeffion  of  them,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
the  Venetians  nought  but  their  own  city,  fome  fmall 
tracts  of  country  bordering  on  the  Turkilh  terri¬ 
tories,  and  a  few  illands.  Every  thing  connected 
with  Italy  was  to  be  the  prey  of  the  confederates. 
Not  thinking  herfelf  fufficiently  ftrong  to  defend 
the  Terra-Firma,  the  fignoria  refolved  at  firft  to 
abandon  it,  hoping  by  this  facrifice  to  avert  the 
blow  by  which  floe  was  threatened  :  but,  recovering 
from  her  firlt  alarm,  fhe  refumed  courage.  By' 
timely  fubmiffions  fhe  appeafed  the  pope :  by  her 
fucceffes  ihe  gained  fome  allies ;  and  by  a  train  of 
well-condufted  intrigues  fire  excited  difeord  among 
the  coalefced  powers.  The  French  fury  was  what 
the  Venetians  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  dread. 
Louis  XII.  who  knew  the  temper  of  his  nation, 
well  forefaw  the  effects  of  Gallic  impetuofity ;  and 
_to  thofe  who  attempted  to  infpire  him  with  a  dread 
of  the  prudence  and  policy  and  wifdorn  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  fenate,  he  anfvered,  “  I’ll  give  them  fo 
many  madmen  to  govern,  that,  with  all  their 
iL  wifdorn,  they  will  never  be  able  to  manage 
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u  them.”  Accordingly  every  thing  yielded  at  firft 
to  the  dauntlefs  and  hot-headed  young  nobility 
who  conftituted  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  French 
army :  but  the  phlegmatic  coolnefs  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  deadened  the  fhock ;  and,  after  ten  years  of 
warfare,  the  belligerant  powers  found  themfelves  in 
nearly  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  had  been 
_  at  the  beginning,  but  greatly  exhaufted,  efpecially 
the  republic,  whofe  extreme  diltrefs  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  circumflance  of  her  felling  the  of¬ 
fices  of  magiftracy.  However,  as  the  firmnefs  of 
Loretano  had  contributed  to  render  the  events  of 
the  war  lefs  difaftrous,  fo  his  prudence  re-eftablifhed 
order  in  the  government. 

Venice  faw  on  her  frontier  Charles  V.  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  contending  for  her  favours,  which,  after  the 
manner  of  thofe  courtefans  whom  fhe  tolerates 
within  her  walls,  fire  diftributed  to  them,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  defires  of  the  rivals,  but  according 
to  her  own  interefts.  Nor  did  the  republic  value 
herfelf  more  on  her  conflancy  than  do  thofe  venal 
females :  and,  in  the  wars  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
it  was  no  uncommon  fpetlacle  to  behold  the  lion  of 
Saint  Marc  with  equal  indifference  marching  in  the 
train  of  the  imperial  eagle,  or  following  the  Gallic 
flower-de-luce.  From  the  conflicting  pretenfions 
of  the  belligerant  potentates  arofe  about  this  time 
the  diplomatic  fcience,  which  was  refined  by  the 
acutenefs  of  Italian  genius.  That  knowledge  of 
the  rights  of  the  refpe&ive  parties,  reduced  to  the 
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regularity  of  fyftem,  has  proved  extremely  benefk 
cial  to  the  Venetians,  who  always  had  at  the  helm 
of  their  government  men  intimately  qualified  by 
the  maturity  of  age  as  well  as  their  republican  cir- 
cumfpection  to  practife  the  art  of  negotiation, 

The  fucceffors  of  Leonard  Loretano  may  be 
compared  to  the  ancient  Sibyls  for  their  age  and 
Antony  their  fententious  fayings.  ^Antony  Grimani  was 
a  d.  1522- eighty-feven  years  old  when  elevated  to  the  ducal 
AndreW  dignity :  Andrew  Gritti  numbered  fourfcore  at  the 
1524.  time  of  his  election.  The  latter — obferving,  that, 
in  a  treaty  concluded  at  Cambrai  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  the  interefts  of  Venice  had  been 
negle&ed,  notwithflanding  the  promifes  which 
thofe  princes  had  feparately  made  to  her  for  the 
purpofe  of  gaining  her  over  each  to  his  party-— 
faid  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  The  city  of  Cam- 
“  brai  is  the  purgatory  of  the  Venetians.  The 
“  emperor  and  the  king  there  oblige  us  to  expiate 
“  the  fin  of  having  united  ourfelves  with  them.” 
peterLando,  Within  the  period  of  twenty  years,  fix  doges  as 
Francis 53  it  were  tried  on  the  ducal  cap — -Peter  Lando,  Fran-. 
a.d.  1546.  cis  Donato,  Marc  Antony  Trevifano,  Francis  Ve- 
tonyCTrevi-  niero,  Laurence  and  Jerom  Priuli,  The  two  laft 
a "d.  !«,.  of  thefe  were  brothers ;  and  this  kind  of  heirfhip, 
Veniero,  in  a  republic  jealous  of  its  rights  and  provided  with 
niurence4'  ^aws  which  feemed  to  condemn  fuch  family  fuccef- 
A  D  i-  e  ^10n?  affords  ftrong  evidence  of  their  merit.  The 
!nuim  fignoria  permitted  alfo,  in  favour  of  Laurence 
a.d.  1559,  PHuli,  a  departure  from  the  rule  obferved  during 
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.more  than  a  century,  by  which  the  coronation  of 
a  doge’s  wife  was  forbidden.  Ziiia  Sendolo,  his 
wife,  received  that  honour,  which  was  accompanied 
by  majeflic  pomp.-— At  this  period  luxury  had  at¬ 
tained  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  fenate,  and  give  rife  to  repreflive  laws. 

After  the  death  of  Jerom  Priuli,  the  ele&ors 
found  it  a  tedious  talk  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  his 
fucceffor.  Thirteen  days  the  difficulty  endured ; 
when  at  length  the  plurality  of  votes  pointed  out 
Peter  Loretano,  whofe  age  was  fourfcore  and  Peter 

°  Loretano, 

five  years.  Never  had  his  bofom  panted  for  that  a.d.  1567. 
exalted  rank:  and  fo  little  did  it  engage  his 
thoughts,  that,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  fenate,  he 
was  quietly  returning  to  his  own  houfe.  It  became 
neceffary  to  difpatch  a  fecretary  after  him  to  remind 
him  that  he  had  juft  been  elected  doge.  If  age 
did  not  render  him  indifferent  to  the  events  that 
marked  his  adminiftration,  he  muft  have  been  fen- 
fibly  affefted  by  the  profpedt  of  thofe  difafters 
which  threatened  the  republic,  now  on  the  point  of 
lofing  the  ille  of  Cyprus,  the  brighteft  gem  in  her 
crown.  The  Venetians  had  obtained  poffelfion  of 
it  by  artful  machination:  the  Turks  feifed  it  by 
force,  and  have  fince  retained  it  their  own.  This 
lofs,  however,  did  not  decifively  take  place  till  the 
adminiftration  of  Loretano’s  fucceffor  Lewis  Mo-  Lc-w;s 
cenigo.  Nor  were  the  Turks  the  only  enemies  to  a.  9' 1570. 
Venice  at  this  period :  in  addition  to  them,  file  had 
moreover  to  contend  with  the  Ufcocchi,  a  remnant 
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of  the  Albanian  race,  a  fet  of  enterprifmg  and  active 
pirates  lurking  in  the  inner  recedes  of  the  gulf  of 
Quarnero,  whofe  fhoals  and  rocks  afforded  them 
a  place  of  retreat  and  defence.  The  republic 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  number  of  velfels  con- 
dantly  cruifing  on  the  watch  for  them.  She  often 
compelled  thofe  freebooters  to  reflore  their  plun¬ 
der  ;  but  it  felaom  happened  that  they  did  not  re¬ 
tain  forne  part  of  it. 

During  his  fhort  reign  of  a  year,  Sebadian  Ve¬ 
niero  witneffed  two  important  events,  the  one  ad¬ 
vantageous,  the  other  difaflrous.  The  former  was 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  finances  of  the  republic 
by  a  reduction  of  the  interefl  which  had  rifen  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  and  by  a  retrenchment  in  the 
expenfes  of  government :  the  latter  was  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  the  ducal  palace — a  misfortune  which 
is  here  noticed  becaufe  it  involved  the  deftruction 
of  many  monuments  of  the  arts,  and  of  many  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  reprefenting  the  mod  glorious 
tranfactions  in  the  hidory  of  the  republic — an  irre¬ 
parable  lofs,  which  fo  deeply  affected  Sebaftian 
Veniero  that  he  died  of  grief  in  confequence  of  it. 

His  fucceffor,  Nicolas  da  Ponte,  had  taught 
philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  fucceffively 
patTed  through  all  the  honours  of  the  republic. 
This  inftance  of  good  fortune,  fuch  as  is  no-where 
to  be  found  except  in  elective  dates,  is  encourag¬ 
ing  for  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fciences. 
Perhaps  his  fellow-citizens  had  only  intended  hiip 
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a  fhort-lived  glory  as  a  decoration  for  his  tomb, 
fince  he  was  eighty-eight  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  election  :  but  he  continued  during  feven 
years  more  to  tread  the  path  of  honour  which  his 
merit  had  opened  to  him. 

Under  Pafchal  Cicogna  his  fucceffor,  was  eda-  Pafchai 
blifhed  the  bank  of  Venice,  a  depofitory  open  to  Am  "  5*5. 
all  who  choofe  to  lodge  their  money  in  it  with  the 
double  advantage  of  fafety  and  of  intered  under 
the  guaranty  of  the  date.  The  punctuality  of  its 
payments  feems  a  fure  pledge  of  their  perpetuity. 

Then  alfo  was  begun  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
confiding  of  a  fingle  arch,  over  the  ferpentine 
canal  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Here 
is  annually  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oppofite  Tides  a  mock  combat,  which  however  does 
not  terminate  without  fome  accident.  Under  Ci¬ 
cogna’ s  adminidration  alfo  was  embellifhed  Saint- 
Marc’s  fquare,  which  condantly  prefents  to  the 
beholder’s  mind  a  driking  contrad-— on  one  fide 
the  two  formidable  pillars  between  which  the  axe 
of  the  r^iublic  drikes  off  the  heads  of  the  guilty 
or  the  fufpefted,  and  where  alfo  yawn  thofe  in¬ 
fernal  mouths  ever  open  to  receive  the  anonymous 
accufation,  which  they  greedily  fwallow,  and  again 
regorge  to  the  date  inquifitors on  the  other  fide 
appear  buffoons,  tumblers,  quack  doftors,  mu- 
ficians,  dancers,  alluring  courtefans,  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  uncontroled  gaiety  mafked  or  unmafked, 
and  feveral  rows  of  fhops  dored  with  every  thing 
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which  can  flatter  the  palate  or  the  eye.  In  a  fepa- 
rate  and  privileged  fpot,  forming  as  it  were  a  fhade 
to  the  picture,  are  feen  walking  the  nobles  and  the 
fenators  arrayed  in  their  fable  robes,  and  displaying 
in  their  care-fraught  countenances  the  air  of  men 
intruded  with  the  intereds  of  the  univerfe.  ♦ 

At  the  election  of  Marino  Grimani,  fucceflor  to 
Cicogna,  the  people  indulged  in  lively  tranfports 
of  joy  on  account  of  his  affability  and  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  his  character.  Under  his  adminidration 
broke  out  thofe  quarrels  between  Venice  and  the 
papacy  which  were  decided  with  advantage  to  the 
republic  during  the  reign  of  Leonard  Donato  his 
fucceflor. 

The  war  between  Venice  and  the  Ufcocchi  was 
renewed  under  Marc  Antony  Memo,  and  conti¬ 
nued  under  John  Bembo,  with  the  mod  atroci¬ 
ous  exceffes  on  the  part  of  thofe  freebooters.  It 
was  terminated  during  Bembo’s  adminidration  by 
the  dedrudtion  of  the  pirates’  veffels,  the  ruin  of 
their  places  of  refuge,  and  the  difperdon  of  their 
chiefs,  whofe  names  are  almod  forgottea.  Other 
wars  in  the  Mantuano  and  Friuli  employed  the 
arms  of  the  republic,  and  created  between  her  and 
Spain  a  coolnefs  nearly  bordering  on  hatred.  It 
did  not  produce  any  effects  under  the  reign  of 
Nicolas  Donato,  who  was  raifed  to  the  ducal 
throne  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  did  not  oc¬ 
cupy  it  above  a  month  :  but,  under  his  fucceflor 
Antony  Priuli,  the  animofity  broke  forth  in  a 
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Confpiracy  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
pen  of  an  elegant  writer  *.  The  plot  was  con, 
certed  between  the  duke  of  Offuna  who  governed 
Naples  as  the  Spanifh  fovereign’s  viceroy,  and  the 
marquis  Bedmar  who  reprefented  the  fame  mo, 
narch  as  embaffador  at  Venice.  The  object  of 
their  treachery  was  nothing  lefs  than  the  feifure  or 
total  deftruction  of  the  Venetian  capital ;  and  their 
meafures  were  fo  ably  planned  that  unforefeen  ac¬ 
cidents  alone  could  have  fruftrated  them.  The 
Subordinate  agents  were  arrefted  and  punifhed 
with  death  :  but  the  two  principals  difavowed  all 
knowledge  of  the  plot.  The  proofs  of  that  crime 
r — which  may  juftly  be  denominated  treafon,  fmce 
it  was  committed  in  the  feafon  of  peace — were 
manifeft :  yet  the  Venetians  contented  themfelves 
with  fending  back  the  embaffador  to  fuffer  the 
award  of  juftice  in  Spain,  where  he  did  not  even 
fuffer  difgrace  :  and  if  Offuna  died  in  prifon,  his 
confinement  was  the  reward  of  a  different  crime. 

To  Priuli  fucceeded  Francis  Contarini,  whofe  FtanC« 
death,  after  an  adminiflration  of  two  years,  made 
room  for  John'  Cornaro.  The  latter  had  the  mor-  Cor" 
tification  of  feeing  his  eldeft  fon  condemned,  for  A,D’ l6zs' 
the  crime  of  affaffmation,  to  perpetual  banifhment, 
and  his  name  erafed  from  the  golden  book,  not- 
withftanding  the  exalted  rank  of  the  father.  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  confolation  to  him,  it  was  declared  that 
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the  dignity  of  cardinal,  to  which  his  other  fon  had 
recently  been  promoted,  was  not  one  of  thofe  fo¬ 
reign  dignities  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Ve¬ 
netian  nobles. 

The  affair  of  the  doge’s  fon,  condemned  to 
exile  by  the  council  of  ten,  excited  a  violent  Itorm 
againft  that  tribunal.  The  young  nobles  could 
not  brook  fubjection  to  its  fecret  and  rigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  :  but,  in  an  affembly  held  on  the  fubject, 
the  opinion  of  the  more  aged  prevailed,  becaufe 
they  proved  that  the  fecrecy  and  promptitude  of 
that  tribunal  were  the  only  means  capable  of  re- 
ftraining  a  body  of  fervid  youth  who  often  fhowed 
themfelves  void  of  reflexion.  The  tribunal  there¬ 
fore  was  confirmed  in  its  functions  and  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Nicolas  Contarini  feconded  the  careful  exertions 
of  the  fenate  for  the  relief  of  the  Venetians  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  plague  which  from  Lombardy  had  reached 
their  city.  Under  Francis  Erizzo  his  fucceffor, 
the  diftindtion  of  drefs,  the  privilege  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  robe  with  great  fleeves,  the  fcarlet  veft, 
and  the  golden  Hole  and  girdle,  as  ferioufly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  fenate  as  a 
new  fafhion  could  engage  that  of  a  council  of  fe¬ 
males.  It  muff  be  owned  that  badges  of  honour 
may  have  their  advantages  both  in  a  monarchy  and 
in  a  republic,  as  well  to  awake  emulation  as  to  im- 
prefs  the  inferior  orders- with  refpe& :  the  only 
puerility  eonfilts  in  the  over-great  importance  an- 
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nexed  to  fuch  ornaments  by  thofe  who  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  them. 

Erizzo  poffefled  capacity  for  concerns  of  greater 
moment  than  the  adjuftment  of  a  ceremonial. 

Though  advanced  to  the  age  of  four-fcore  years, 
the  council  judged  him  a  fit  perfon  to  command, 
under  the  title  of  captain-general,  the  troops  fent 
by  the  republic  to  the  affiftance  of  the  ifle  of 
Candia,  '  at  this  time  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

When  this  valiant  fenior  was  nominated,  a  gene¬ 
rous  ardor  was  feen  to  beam  in  his  eyes.  44  I  am 
44  ready,”  he  exclaimed,  44  to  confecrate  -to  the  fer- 
44  vice  of  the  republic  the  lafb  remaining  moments 
44  of  a  life  which  has  ever  been  devoted  to  her.  I 
44  lhall  fet  out  with  the  greater  joy  as  I  forefee  that 
44  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  dying  for  my  ccun- 
44  try.”  He  obtained  that  honour — not,  however, 
with  the  weapons  of  war  in  his  hand,  but  over¬ 
come  by  the  fatigues  of  the  preparation,  under 
which  he  fank  to  the  grave. 

During  this  difaltrous  war,  the  Venetians  were 
reduced  to  contend  with  their  fingle  unaided 
ftrength  againfl  that  of  a  mighty  empire.  Francis 
Molino  did  not,  like  his  predeceiTor,  unite  the  a.d.  1646. 
office  of  captain-general  with  the  dignity  of  doge. 

He  remained  at  Venice  to  guide  the  councils  of 
the  republic  while  the  admirals  acquired  renown 
abroad  by  glorious  exploits.  On  no  occafion  did 
the  Venetians  more  confpicuoufly  diftinguiffi  them- 
felves  by  their  (kill  in  nautics,  their  intrepidity  in 
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combat,  their  moderation  in  vi&ory,  their  con= 
{fancy  in  misfortune. 

If  their  ftruggle  had  been  with  an  enemy  lefs 
obftinate,  lefs  attached  to  the  point  of  honour  of 
not  abandoning  an  enterprife  once  commenced,  the 
Venetians  might,  by  their  negotiations  and  their 
reasonable  propofals,  have  preferved  at  lead:  a  part 
of  the  contefied  ifland :  and  this  was  an  object 
which  Charles  Contarino,  Molino’s  fucceffor,  en- 
A?D.ax655.  deavoured  to  accomplish.  We  cannot  tell  what 
Francis  were  the  views  of  the  enfuing  doge,  Francis  Cor- 
^°D*r1°6S6.  naro,  as  he  did  not  Survive  his  ele&ion  longer  than 
Bertuccio  a  month.  His  place  was  filled  by  Bertuccio  Va- 
656.  liero,  who  recommended  that  the  republic  fhould 
accept  of  the  peace  which  the  Turks  offered  to  her, 
though  with  the  condition  annexed  that  Ihe  Ihould 
yield  to  them  the  entire  ifiand.  “  It  was  better,” 
faid  the  doge,  <cto  conclude  a  peace,  Somewhat 
“  disadvantageous  indeed,  but  of  which  the  dif- 
“  grace  was  palliated  by  the  laurels  that  the  Ve- 
<c  netian  generals  had  acquired,  than  to  perfevere 
“  in  a  war  which  had  already  endured  fourteen 
“  years,  and  would  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  the 
“  ftate.” 

This  advice  was  combated  by  John  Pefaro,  who 
a.d.  1658.  already  had  more  than  once  fuccefsfully  oppofed 
that  ceffion.  On  this  occafion  too  he  prevailed, 
and  was  the  better  enabled  to  Support  his  own 
opinion,  as  Valiero  died,  and  he  Succeeded  in  his 
Head.  .But  he  did  not  occupy  the  throne  above 
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two  years.  The  lofs  of  Candia  was  completed 
under  the  adminiftration  of  his  fucceffor,  Dominic  Tommie 
Contarini.  It  may  be  afferted  that  the  Venetians  A-D- ,66o< 
were  not  fo  much  vanquifhed  as  crufhed  by  the 
Ottomans,  whofe  forces  were  inceffantly  renewed. 

Candia,  the  capital,  the  laft  town  which  furrender- 
ed,  was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Above 
thirty  thoufand  Turks  loft  their  lives  before  its 
walls :  the  befieged  played  off  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  mines,  fuftained  twenty  affaults,  and 
made  fixteen  forties.  The  finances  of  the  republic 
were  at  lead;  equally  injured  as  the  ifland  which  fhe 
ceded  to  the  enemy.  It  is  afferted,  that,  at  the 
termination  of  -the  war,  fhe  was  indebted  above 
fixty-four  millions. 

The  republic  enioyed  fome  repofe  under  Nicolas  Nichole 

Sagredo, 

Sagredo  and  Lewis  Contarino.  During  this  period,  a.d.  l674. 
however,  fhe  buffered  feme  infractions  of  treaties,  Contarino, 
committed  by  the  Turks  wrho  were  proudly  confi-  A  D‘ lG'6' 
dent  in  their  own  ftrength.  The  lion  of  Saint 
Marc  lay  afleep  :  but  he  ftarted  from  his  fiumbers, 
under  the  adminiftration  of  Marc  Antony  Giuf-  M;irc 

J  Anton5r 

tiniano,  at  the  report  of  a  league  formed  againft  Ciuftiniano, 

r  6  .  6  AD.  1684. 

the  Turks  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  Venetians  chearfully  joined  the  confederacy, 
and  aided  the  allies  not  only  with  their  forces  but 
alfo  with  the  martial  abilities  of  Francis  Morofini.  Francis 
That-  great  man,  almoft  invariably  victorious  over  a.d.  Tin. 
the  Turks  in  the  wrar  of  Candia,  had  eftablifhed 
his  reputation  fo  high,  that,  on  the  death  of  Giuft 
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tiniani,  no  candidate  prefented  himfelf  for  the 
ducal  dignity.  This  deferential  filence  feemed  to 
point  out  Morofmi  as  the  man.  He  was  then  with 
the  fleet,  the  accuftomed  theatre  of  his  triumphs. 
The  fenate,  unwilling  to  deprive  the  republic  of 
the  benefit  of  his  military  talents,  did  not  recall 
him,  but  fent  to  him  the  ducal  cap  and  ring, 

which  he  received  amid  the  failors  and  foldiers, 

* 

the  witnefies  and  companions  of  his  exploits. 

After  his  elevation,  Victory  did  not  fo  fteadily 
adhere  to  his  banners,  though  fire  did  not  entirely 
forfake  him.  Two  fevere  illnefles  compelled  him 
to  relinquifh  the  command.  After  having  clothed 
himfelf  with  glory  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  Mo- 
rofini  difplayed  at  the  helm  of  affairs  ail  the  ability 
of  a  wife  governor.  Some  checks  experienced  by 
the  Venetian  arms  recalled  to  the  public  mind  the 
fuccefies  of  the  doge :  and  the  fignoria,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  fortunate  under  the  aufpices  of  any 
other  leader,  again  appointed  him  captain-general. 
This  was  the  fourth  time  of  his  holding  that  of¬ 
fice  :  but  a  fatiguing  campaign  injured  his  health, 
and  accelerated  his  difiblution.  The  fenate  caufed 
his  buff  to  be  ere&ed  in  the  balloting-hall,  with 
this  infcription,  “  To  Francis  Morofmi  the  Pelo- 
“  ponnefian  *” 

siivefter  The  war  was  continued  with  confiderable  ob- 
Aj>!'i694.ftinacy  under  the  reign  of  Siivefter  Valiero.  The 

*  Pcloponnefian  is  here  a  title  of  honour,  as  the  African,  the  Afialic, 
applied  to  the  Scipios. 
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victories  of  the  Venetians  were  numerous :  but 
they  afforded  not  adequate  compenfation  for  their 
Ioffes  :  wherefore  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
they  fubfcribed  to  a  peace  with  the  Turks  on 
terms  lefs  advantageous  than  they  feemed  entitled 
to  have  expected.  They  remained  neuter  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion.  It  began  while 
Lewis  Mocenigo  filled  the  ducal  chair  :  and  all  his  Lewis . 

°  Mocenigo, 

phlegmatic  coolnefs  and  patience  were  neceffary  to  a.d.  1701. 
prevent  the  fenate  from  yielding  to  the  indire£t  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  the  belligerant  powers  to  roufe  the 
republic  from  the  political  indifference  which  fhe 
had  laid  down  as  her  rule  of  conduct.  Under 
John  Cornaro,  a  law  was  enacted  which  regulates  John 
the  drefs  of  the  Venetian  ladies,  of  both  the  noble  a.d.  171®. 
and  the  citizen  clafs.  They  are  prohibited  to 
wear,  within  the  city,  pearls,  diamonds,  gold  or 
filver  lace,  or  any  kind  of  embroidery.  Black  is 
the  prefcribed  colour  of  their  raiment :  thus  they 
cannot  exercife  their  tafle  for  ornament  except  in 
the  fafhion  alone.  John  Cornaro  faw  war  break 
out  anew  between  the  republic  and  the  Turks. 
Sebaftian  Mocenigo  brought  it  to  a  conclufion  by  Sebaftian 
a,  treaty,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  a.d.  "7^, 
ducal  cap  after  the  death  of  Cornaro.  Mocenigo 
was  fucceeded  by  Charles  Razzini,  who  died  at  Charles 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  had  for  his  fucceffor  a.d.  1732. 
Lewis  Pifani.  He  has  been  followed  by  Peter  Lewis 
Grimaldi,  Francis  Loretano,  Marc  Fpfcarini,  Al-  a.d.  ’1735. 
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vifio  Mocenigo,  Paul  Riniero,  and  finally  Lewis 
Manino,  the  laft  doge. 

The  machine  of  the  Venetian  government  is 
moved  by  fo  very  complicate  a  combination  of 
wheels,  that  whoever  has  not  been  accuflomed 
to  it  from  his  infancy,  requires  ftudy  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  its  motions. 

The  great  council  is  compofed  of  all  the  nobles 
who  have  palled  the  age  of  twenty-live  years.  It 
fits  every  funday  and  holiday  :  it  nominates  to  all 
the  offices  of  Hate,  except  fome  few  which  are 
filled  by  the  choice  of  the  fenate. 

The  college  confills  of  the  doge,  of  fix  cotm- 
fellors  without  whofe  concurrence  he  can  do  no¬ 
thing,  of  the  criminal  quarantia ,  of  five  Jagg] 
grandi  from  the  Terra  Firma,  five  from  the  or¬ 
ders,  and  fix  faggj  grandi  without  addition.  The 
college  gives  audience  to  embaffadors,  generals, 
and  deputies  of  towns,  and  convokes  the  fenate. 

The  fenate,  or  the  prezadi,  is  the  affembly  of 
three  hundred  nobles.  There  are  not  among 
them  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  fenators  :  to 
complete  the  number  of  three  hundred,  the  re«s 
mainder  are  taken  from  all  the  other  tribunals. 
The  fenate  determines  on  peace  and  war,  impofes 
taxes,  regulates  the  rate  of  interefl,  difpofes  of  all 
the  higher  employments  in  the  republic,  and  nomi¬ 
nates  embaffadors. 

The  council  of  Ten  takes  cognifan.ce  of  all  flate 
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crimes,  and  exercifes  fupreme  authority  even  over 
the  doge  himfeif. 

The  (late  inquifitors,  three  in  number,  are  chofen 
from  that  council,  and  are  Itill  more  formidable 
fince  they  have  authority  even  over  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  Ten.  When  the  three 
are  unanimous  in  opinion,  they  put  whom  they 
pleafe  to  death  without  being  accountable  for  their 
conduct.  In  every  quarter  they  have  fpies  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  pay  nocturnal  vifits  to  the  palace 
of  Saint  Marc,  where  the  doge  refides.  They 
enter  and  come  out  from  it  by  fecret  paffages  of 
which  themfelves  keep  the  key.  To  fee  them  in 
their  expeditions  is  as  dangerous  as  to  be  feen  by 
them.  Whoever  is  arrefted  by  order  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Ten  is  interrogated  by  one  of  the  Rate  in¬ 
quifitors.  The  culprit’s  anfwers  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  judges,  he  receives  fentence  without 
being  permitted  to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence,  to 
employ  counfel,  to  fee  his  relatives,  or  even  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters.  If  convicted  on  manifefl  evidence, 
the  execution  takes  place  in  public  ;  if  not,  in  the 
fecrecy  of  the  prifon.  Thfe  moll  ufual  mode  of 
putting  to  death  is  by  drowning.  It  is  faid  to  be 
a  ruling  maxim  of  this  tribunal  that  it  is  better  to 
deilroy  twenty  innocent  perfons  than  fufter  one 
criminal  to  efcajie.  The  imputation  feems  to  be 
overftrained :  but  it  is  certain  that  this  tribunal 
leans  very  much  to  feverity,  and  that  the  flighted 
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faults  in  matters  concerning  the  Rate  are  with  them 
irremiffible. 

The  avvogadori  are  appointed  in  each  tribunal 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  cen- 
fors,  two  in  number,  watch  over  the  manners  of 
the  citizens.  The  criminal  and  civil  quarantia 
decide  on  the  caufes  of  private  individuals :  their 
denomination  indicates  the  number  *  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  their  functions.  The  procurators  of 
Saint  Marc  have  the  fuperintendence  of  the,  hof- 
pitals,  public  libraries  and  alms,  and  watch  over 
the  prefervation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  fami¬ 
lies. 

The  chancellor  muff  always  be  a  citizen.  His 
fun&ions,  and  the  honours  which  he  enjoys,  feem 
to  have  been  allotted  to  him  as  a  compensation  to 
the  people,  of  whom  he  is  the  reprefentative,  for 
the  power  which  they  have  loft.  He  keeps  the 
feal  of  Rate,  bears  the  title  of  Eminence ,  and  . 
takes  precedency  over  all  the  fenators  and  magif- 
trates,  except  the  counfellors  of  the  fignoria,  who 
are  accounted  as  conftituting  but  one  aggregate 
with  the  doge.  The  chancellor  holds  his  office 
for  life — enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  nobility— 
affifts,  but  without  a  deliberative  voice,  at  all  the 
councils  except  that  of  the  Ten — -makes  a  public 
entry  after  his  eledion — and  receives  after  death 
the  fame  honours  as  the  doge. 


*  Quarantia-  fignifies  the  body  of  forty . 
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The  doge  poftefTes  all  the  external^  of  fove- 
reignty,  but  with  very  little  of  the  fubftantial 
reality.  He  lives  under  perpetual  conflraint,  which 
extends  even  to  his  family — cannot  abfent  himfeif 
from  the  city  without  permifiipn — and  performs 
no  momentous  functions  of  his  office  otherwife 
than  as  the  delegate  of  the  republic.  Not  only  his 
actions,  but  even  his  words,  are  watched.  If  he 
commit  any  fault,  he  is  expofed  to  fevere  repri¬ 
mands.  His  palace  is  crowded  with  fpies  :  and,  if 
he  fhould  grow  tired  of  fo  many  trammels,  he  is 
prohibited,  to  refign  his  office.  Men  neverthelefs 
are  found  to  accept  that  dignity,  though  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  fortune.  The  doge  has  under  his  jurif- 
diction  the  church  of  Saint  Marc,  of  which  he  no¬ 
minates  all  the  canons.  He  is  alfo  the  fuperior  of 
a  celebrated  nunnery  into-which  none  are  admitted 
but  ladies  of  noble  birth,  who  enjoy  great  liberty 
under  his  government.  The  reft  of  the  clergy  are 
fubjeCt  to. the  infpetfion  of  the  fenate. 

The.  republic  bellows  greater  attention  on  the 
naval  than  the  land  fervice.  She  conftantly  main¬ 
tains,  on  board  the  drips  and  galleys,  a  certain 
number  of  young  nobles,  deftined  there  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  naval  taffies,  Befides,  die  enjoins 
all  the  merchant  drip-owners  in  her  dominion-  to. 
admit  into  their  veflels,  and  there  fupport  at  their 
own  expenfe,  two  or  three  neceflitous  nobles,  who 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  on  board  a  final  1 
parcel  of  goods  free  of  all  charge.  Thjs  cuftont 
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fofters  in  the  nobility  a  reiilh  for  commerce  s 
neverthelefs  they  cannot  carry  it  on  in  their  own 
names ;  but  they  take  a  fhare  in  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  citizens.  Thus  the  tv/o  orders  are 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  mutual  intereft, 
which  contribute  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
land  forces  2re  compofed,  in  peaceable  times,  of 
none  but  wretched  peafants,  and  the  refufe  of  the 
Terra-Firma.  No  pay  is  allowed  to  any  except  the 
captains  and  fergeants  :  the  others  are  content'  with 
the  uniform  and  certain  gratuities  at  the  reviews. 
In  war-time  the  republic  takes  foreign  troops  int® 
'her  fervice. 

The  Venetians  are  very  temperate,  and  feldom 
indulge  themfelves  to  excefs.  The  nobles,  in  their 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  obferve  great  circum- 
fpeftion  and  ceremony.  It  is  rare  that  more  than 
one  brother  of  a  family  marries :  the  others  gene¬ 
rally  live  with  him,  either  from  motives  of  oecono- 
my  or  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  fociety  of  their 
filler-in-law— a  practice  which  is  fometimes  made 
the  fubjed  of  calumny.  The  women  lead  a  me¬ 
lancholy  life  in  the  city :  it  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served  that  they  are  not  allowed  there  to  ufe 
fuch  ornaments  of  drefs  as  they  might  wilh  to 
wear  :  but  they  make  themfelves  ample  amends 
when  they  vifit  their  eftates  on  the  Terra  Firma. 
It  is  there  that  the  Venetian  nobility  are  feen  in 
their  full  fpiendor. 

In  the  city  the  chief  part  of  their  time  is  ep- 
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groffed  by  bufmefs,  attendance  in  the  councils, 
and  ele£tions.  The  remainder  is  devoted  to  gam¬ 
ing,  which  the  fignoria  fuffers  to  be  praftifed  to 
excefs  in  places  peculiarly  appropriated  to'  it. 
There  the  gamblers  play  in  fiience,  and  under 
cover  of  a  mark.  The  fame  difguife  is  ufed  in  al- 
moft  every  tranfaclion  :  but  that  concealment  does 
not  deceive  the  penetration  of  the  fpies  who  are 
here  very  numerous.  Of  thefe,  the  mcft  common 
dgfcription,  and  thofe  in  whom  government  place 
the  greatell  confidence,  are  the  gondoliers.  As 
people  cannot  difpenfe  with  their  fervices  in  a  city 
interfered  by  canals,  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  every  individual,  the  hours  of  going 
out  and  returning  home,  vifits,  rendez-vous,  meet¬ 
ings,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  of  the  whole  they  give 
a  faithful  account.  For  this  reafon  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  carefully  indulgent  to  that  clafs  of  the 
community.'  Another  delcription  of  fpies  are  the 
courtefans,  in  whofe  houfes  it  is  more  ufual  even 
for  good  company  to  aflemble,  than  in  thofe  of 
ladies  of  character,  whom  cufiom  and  perhaps  jea- 
ioufy  confine  to  their  own  family  circle. 

Does  the  reader  wifh,  in  conclufion,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  precautions  devifed  with  the 
view  of  preventing  or  difconcerting  cabals  and  in¬ 
trigues  in  elections  ?  Thofe  obferved  in  the  elem 
tion  of  the  doge  will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
others.  The  great  council  (compofed,  as  we  have 
^Iready  remarked,  of  all  the  nobles  who  have 
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pafled  the  age  of  twenty-five)  being  affembledj 
each  member  draws  a  ball  from  an  urn  :  thirty 
gilded -balls  entitle  thofe  who  have  drawn  them  to 
draw  nine  :  the  nine  draw  forty  ;  the  forty,  twelve  ; 
the  twelve,  twenty-five  ;  the  twenty-five,  nine  ;  the 
nine,  forty-five ;  the  forty-five,  eleven — all  by 
gilded  balls;  and  finally  the  eleven  draw  forty-one, 
who  are  the  real  electors.  Thefe  are  locked  up  in 
fecrecy,  and,  after  many  minute  precautions  which 
they  adopt  among  themfelves,  the  happy  mortal 
who  unites  twenty-one  fuffrages  becomes  the 
crowned  have  of  the  republic. 

We  have  thought  it  the  more  important  to  de- 
fcribe  the  mechanifm  of  the  Venetian  government, 
as  there  is  reafon  to  prefume,  that,  after  having 
endured  above  a  thoufand  years,  that  machine  is 
now  broken  for-ever.  The  capture  of  Venice  by 
the  French,  and  of  all  the  Rates  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
has  occafioned  the  flight  of  the  doge  Lewis  Ma- 
nino,  who  may  naturally  be  confidered  as  the  lafl. 
The  fate  of  that  ancient  republic  remained  fome 
months  in  fufpenfe  :  but  at  length,  by  the  fixth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  figned  at  Campo- 
Formio  near  Udina,  on  the  feventeenth  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1797,  by  general  Buonaparte  and  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  emperor,  that  pofTeffion,  fo  irru 
portant  by  its  fituation,  and  which  renders  the 
Auilrian  monarch  a  maritime  power,  was  ceded 
to  that  prince,  and  incorporated  with  his  hereditary 
Rates. 
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Ragusa. 

Ragufa,  a  very  fmall  republic  fituate  in  Dal¬ 
matia,  may  be  confidered  as  annexed  to  Venice, 
fince  it  is  under  her  protection,  and  pays  her  a 
tribute :  but  it  is,  on  the  fame  condition,  protected 
alfo  by  the  Turks ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  buf¬ 
fered  to  remain  neuter  while  thofe  two  powers 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  It  poffeffes  a  very 
limited  territory ;  but  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
an  excellent  harbour  which  caufes  its  commerce  to 
flourifh.  Ragufa  is  governed- by  a  fenate.  T-he 
Ragufans  are  brave  in  war,  and  fkilled  in  maritime 
affairs,  apparently  alfo  good  politicians,  fmce  they 
know  how  to  facrifice  money  with  fufficient  judge¬ 
ment  to  preferve  themfelves  free,  though  fo  near 
to  a  defpot  and  to  a  republic,  often  equally  un- 
fcrupulous  of  invading  whatever  fuits  their  com 
yenience. 

Tuscany. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Tufcanv,  with  better  culti-  Tufcany, 

b  J  -  }•>  .  between  the 

yation,  would  be  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  tracts  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  h,e- 

Italy.  Situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  it  is  EccUfiafti- 
fufficiently  watered,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  the  Apen-' 
honey,  manna,  citrons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits 
of  the  fineft  quality.  Variegated  with  mountains 
and  plains,  it  poffeffes  all  the  charms  of  the  mofl 
favoured  climes.  Neverthelefs,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  caufe  to  account  for  the  effect,  this  country 
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does  not  exhibit  fo  numerous  a  population  as  thefe 
natural  advantages  would  leem  to  promife.  It 
contains  mines  of  iron,  of  fulphur,  of  fluid  and 
even  folid  filver,  beftdes  alabafter,  jafper,  beautiful 
marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  amethyfls,  cornelians,  alum, 
borax — riches  which  for  the  moft  part  lie  buried 
in  the  womb  of  earth  for  want  of  hands  or  in- 
duftry.  The  falt-pits  are  -well  managed  and  very- 
productive.  Hot  fprings,  held  in  great  efteem, 
offer  falutary  aid  in  feveral  maladies.  Although 
the  hates  of  the  grand-duke  do  not  embrace  the 
entire  extent  of  ancient  Etruria,  he  is  neverthelefs 
one  of  the  moll  powerful  princes  of  Italy.  In  a  cafe 
of  emergency,  if  w7ell  feconded  by  the  people,  he 
could,  it  is  alferted,  produce  thirty  thoufand  men 
In  arms,  and  fend  forth  a  fleet  of  thirty  fhips  of 
war  and  twelve  galleys. 

Florence,  fo  denominated  becaufe  fituate  amid 
florid  plains  and  in  a  delightful  pofition,  is  the 
capital  of  Tufcany.  Next  to  Rome,  it  is  the  firft 
city  in  Italy  that  claims  the  vilit  of  the  traveler. 
There  he  admires  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  who 
have  formed  in  it  the  richefl  colheclion  of  iculp. 
tures,  pictures,  ancient  and  modern  jewels,  and 
curiofities  natural  and  artificial.  Among  the 
latter  might  be  reckoned  noblemen  keeping  {hops, 
and  not  biufhing  at  their  occupation.  So  powerful 
is  the  honourable  opinion  and  efteem  gained  for 
commerce  by  the  example  of  the  former  love- 
reigns. 
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Pifa,  the  fecond  city  of  the  duchy,  has  formerly 
been  a  republic,  fometimes  the  vi&orious  rival  of 
Florence,  which  at  length  fubdued  it.  Sienna  has 
experienced  the  fame  fate.  The  pure  air  which  is 
here  breathed  has  marked  the  fpot  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  numerous  noble ffe ,  whofe  refort  caufes 
the  Italian  language  to  be  here  fpoken  in  its  great- 
eft  purity.  Livorno  *  is  a  free  port,  where  corm- 
merce  is  for  the  molt  part  carried  on  by  the  Jews, 
who  compofe  about  one  half  of  the  population. 
The  duchy  numbers  twelve  other  cities,  fome  of 
them  formerly  celebrated.  The  Tufcans  poffefs 
delicacy  and  tafte  in  literature,  hereditary  qualities 
defcended  from  the  ancient  Etrufcans,  to  whom  the 
Remans  were  indebted  for  their  religion,  their 
fciences,  and  their  police.  Since  the  revival  of 
the  fine  arts,  Florence  has  been  as  it  were  their 
native  fpot  5  and  it  may  be  afferted  that  modern 
Europe  lies  under  as  great  obligations  to  the 
Florentines,  as  ancient  Rome  owed  to  the  Etruf- 

t  ■*  ' 

cans. 

Tufcany  participated  the  general  fate  of  the  reft 
of  Italy  during  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  palTing  from  the  hands  of  one  power  to  thofe 
of  another,  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  is 
thought  to  have  given  to  Tufcany  her  firft  counts, 
or  marquifes,  or  governors.  No  doubt  it  was  the 
diftrict  intruded  to  their  care  at  the  conclufion  of 

*  Vulgarly  cilled  Ltgbe'n. 
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the  feventh  century,  that  formed  Tufcany ;  and 
we  may  naturally  conceive  that  diftrict  to  have 
been  more  or  lefs  extenfive  in  proportion  as  thofe 
who  governed  it  poffeffed  a  greater  or  leffer  fhare 
of  flrength  or  ambition.  The  emperors  ufually 
conferred  it  on  their  own  relatives,,  or  the  great 
lords  of  their  court. 

We  even  find  feveral  contemporary  dukes  of 
Tufcany,  probably  becaufe  the  emperors  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  which  fiich  partition  afforded 
them  of  multiplying  their  favours.  Some  of  thofe 
nobles,  at  different  peripds,  found  means  to  render 
the  gift  hereditary  in  their  families  :  but  they  al- 
mofl  invariably  paid  homage  for  it  to  the  emperors* 
from  whom  they  appeared  to  receive  it.  We  have 
a  pretty  exact  lift  of  thofe  princes,  from  the  year 
828,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  to  1115, 
in  that  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth — a  period 
of  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

Li  the  lafl-mentioned  year,  died  the  celebrated 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had,  in  1077,  made  a  do¬ 
nation  of  Tufcany  to  the  fee  cf  Rome.  The  em¬ 
peror  Henry  V,  who  was  then  living,  and  the  em¬ 
perors  his  fucceffors,  protefled  againft  that  dona¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  made  to  their  prejudice,  be¬ 
caufe,  faid  they,  the  laif  poffeffor  dying  without 
iffue,  Tufcany  devolved  to  them  as  a  fief  of  the 
empire.  Accordingly  they  appointed  governors  of 
thofe  fiates,  under  the  title  of  prefidents  or  mar- 
quifes  of  Tufcany. 
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The  popes  did  not  eafily  obtain  poffefiion  of  the 
valuable  gift  which  had  been  bellowed  on  them. 
The  prefidents  defended,  in  the  emperors’  name, 
thofe  rights  which  were  advantageous  to  them- 
felves  :  but,  in  proportion  as  the  imperial  autho¬ 
rity  declined  in  Italy,  that  of  the  prefidents  was 
enfeebled  in  Tufcany,  and  the  popes  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  weaknefs.  In  the  efforts  which  they 
made  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  principal  parts  of 
the  donation,  they  were  powerfully  aided  by  the 
factions  which  arofe  in  Italy  at  the  commencement 
cf  the  thirteenth  century,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  which  continued  during  fo 
long  a  period  of  time,  and  caufed  fo  ex  ten  five 
ravages. 

The  appellation  and  the  celebrity  of  thefe  two 
factions  began  about  the  year  1198  by  the  rivalry 
of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otho  IV,  then  competitors 
for  the  empire.  The  former,  who  derived  his 
origin  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ghibellini  % 
was  oppofed  by  the  pope,  who  favoured  Otho,  a 
defcendent  of  the  houfe  of  Welf.  On  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  the  popes,  and 
of  the  emperors  reprefented  by  their  prefidents,  the 
two  factions  gathered  llrength  in  Tufcany.  The  ci¬ 
ties  which  aimed  at  independence  joined  the  popes 
in  expectation  of  being  aided  by  them,  and  alfumed 
the  name  of  Guelfs ;  while  the  nobles  who  poffelT- 
ed  fiefs  attached  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  under 

*  See  a  different  origin  of  the  name  Gbibelline  ia  the  hiftory  of 
Germany  in  this  volume,  AD.  1137—1152. 
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the  appellation  of  Ghibellines.  This  fliuggle  con=» 
tinued  during  the  entire  twelfth  century,  and  a 
part  of  the  thirteenth.  In  that  period  were  efta- 
hlifhed  the  republics — long  the  mod  general  form 
of  government  in  Italy. 

There  was  no  fhape  which  that  of  Florence  did 
not  try,  before  it  was  fettled  on  a  firm  and  fure 
foundation.  The  hiflory  of  her  efforts  to  create 
for  herfelf  a  government  begins  with  the  thirteenth 
century.  Till  then  the  Florentines  had  quietly 
enough  obeyed  the  emperors :  but  Frederic  II, 
who  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1198, 
abufed  his  authority  at  Florence.  That  he  might 
not  meet  with  any  obftacle  in  his  tyrannic  adminif- 
tration,  he  embroiled  the  nobility  with  the  com¬ 
mons.  The  latter  banifhed  the  nobles  :  but,  hav- 
ing  their  eyes  opened  by  the  exactions  of  the  em* 
peror,  they  recalled  thofe  whom  they  had  been  in- 
fh'gated  to  expel.  The  two  orders  now  in  concert 
elected  twelve  magiftrates,  two  from  each  of  the 
fix  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  and 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  “  ancients.”  Under 
this  nearly  paternal  government,  the  Florentines 
profpered  themfelves,  and  became  legiflators  for 
their  neighbours,  who  appealed  to  them  in  all 
their  controverfies.  But  this  happy  date  of  affairs 
was  not  of  long  duration  :  they  experienced  among 
themfelves  thofe  difturbances  which  they  appealed 
elfewhere. 

Certain  powerful  families,  among  which  is 
reckoned  that  of  the  Uberti  who  were  chiefs  of 
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the  Ghibelline  fatftion,  attempted  to  domineer  over 
their  concitizens,  and  were  driven  into  banifhment. 

The  exiles  attacked  their  native  citv,  and  re-enter- 
ed  it  fword  in  hand.  They  committed  diforders 
in  it,  which  cauled  them  to  be  banifhed  a  fecond 
time.  The  grand  misfortune  of  thofe  wars,  and 
the  circumftance  which  prolonged  their  duration, 
was,  that  the  two  contending  parties,  under  the 
names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  had  recourfe, 
the  former  to  the  popes,  the  latter  to  the  emperors, 
both  of  whom  refpedtively  fent  them  afliftance— 
deftrudtive  afliftance,  of  which  the  refult  was 
ravage  and  ruin.  Weary  of  fighting,  the  Floren¬ 
tine  nobles  and  commons  came  to  an  agreement  in 
1266.  They  divided  the  city  into  corporations,  Co-pom. 
and  appointed  to  each  corporation  a  magiftrate.  a.d.’iiss. 
Thefe  magiftrates,  united,  were  to  take  cognifance 
of  the  difputes  between  individuals,  and  to  manage 
the  public  affairs.  We  are  not  told  what  prefiaent 
was  appointed  for  this  tribunal :  but  it  appears 
that  the  prefidency  was  a  caufe  of  diftmion  in  the 
body  itfelf.  The  lefs  powerful  party,  together 
with  their  adherents,  quitted  the  city,  and  were 
afterward  refufed  admiftion  into  it,  when  they 
afked  leave  to  return.  The  mediation  of  pope 
Nicolas  reftored  peace  between  the  contending 
fadtions.  He  fent  to  them  in  1277  a  fkilful  con¬ 
ciliator,  who  induced  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 
to  join  hands  in  amity.  A  magiftracy  was  now 
created,  confiding  of  fourteen  perfons,  feven  from 
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£-D.  1182 


Gonfotfr- 

nicie, 

A  D. 1288, 


each  party.  As  an  arbitration-fee,  the  pope  was 
rewarded  with  the  pofieflion  of  forne  caftles. 

In  1282,  the  Florentines  reformed  the  fourteen 
magiftrates,  and  nominated  prefidents  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  whofe  number  was  augmented  or  di- 
minifned  according  to  circumftances.  Three  of 
their  body,  in  rotation,  were  raifed  to  a  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  others ;  and  during  the  time  of  their 
pre-eminence,  which  continued  two  months,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  attend  to  any  other  than 
public  bufmefs,  or  even  to  vifit  their  own  houfes. 
They  remained  as  it  were  imprifoned  in  the  ftate- 
houfe,  ready  to  anfwer  every  application.  Under 
this  government  the  Florentines  advantageoufly 
cultivated  thofe  arts  which  thrive  in  the  funflnne 
of  peace.  The  nobles  were  admitted  to  participate 
in  the  adminiftration :  but,  for  that  purpofe,  it  was 
neceiTary  that  their  names  fhould  be  infcribed  iir 
the  corporation-lifts. 

This  fubjedtion  difpleafed  feveral  members  of 
the  nobility,  although  they  were  indebted  to  com¬ 
merce  for  that  wealth  which  inflated  their  pride. 
Their  opulence  rendered  them  impatient  of  fub- 
miflion  to  a  magiftracy  whom  they  confidered  as 
only-  contemptible  artifans.  Some  of  the  nobles 
happening  to  infult  thofe  citizens,  and  to  defy  an 
authority  which  they  faw  unfupported  by  force, 
the  corporations  fupplied  the  deficiency  in  their 
adminiftration,  by  creating  in  1288  a  military  chief 
whom  they  denominated  the  “  gonfaloniers  of 
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fc  juftice.”  His  function  confifted  in  affembling 
'  the  people  around  his  gonfalone  or  ftandard,  on 
occafion  of  the  flighted;  difturbance.  Four  coun- 
fellors  were  allotted  to  him,  with  two  colonels. 

His  command  was  limited  to  two  months :  he 
could  be  chofen  only  from  the  commons ;  and 
his  foldiers,  a  thoufand  in  number,  were  alfo 
taken  from  the  fame  clafs,  without  the  admixture 
of  even  a  Angle  noble.  The  nobility  teftified  their 
diffatisfa&ion  at  this  exclufion,  which  was  equally 
humiliating  and  dangerous  to  them.  From  mur¬ 
murs  they  proceeded  to  complaints,  from  com¬ 
plaints  to  arms,  and,  after  confiderable  effuflon 
of  blood,  to  an  agreement,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1300,  and  which  perhaps  folely  owed  its 
liability  to  a  change  of  the  object  of  contention. 

Difcord  now  ceafed  to  rage  between  the  com¬ 
mons  and  the  nobles,  and  confined  its  fury  to  the 
fuperior  clafs.  Divided  by  family-inter  efts,  the 
nobles  feparated  into  two  factions,  the  white  and 
the  black ,  who  waged  againft  each  other  in  the 
city  a  war  of  pillage  and  affaflination.  The  com¬ 
mons  viewed  their  proceedings  with  the  eye  of  in¬ 
difference,  regardlefs  of  the  preponderancy  of  the 
one  or  the  other  party,  fince  their  confli&s  ridded 
the  people,  without  any  interference  on  their  part, 
of  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  natural 
enemies.  It  is  not  afcertained  whether  it  was  on 
this  occafion,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  reftridling  the 
authority  which  fome  gonfaloniere  had  perhaps 
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abufed,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  tram- 
Sxeeutor  of  ferred  to  a  magiflrate  denominated  the  t£  executor 

jultice,  ° 

A.D.1306.  £C  of  juftice.”  He  was  created  in  1306:  and,  to 
infure  his  impartiality,  it  was  ordained  that  he 
fhould  not  be  a  native  of  Florence,  or  even  of 
Tufcanv. 

•  j  ■ 

The  final  iffue  of  all  thefe  changes,  as  the 
reader  is  almolt  prepared  to  expect,  was  that  the 
Florentines  fubjedted  themfelves  to  a  matter.  In 
1313,  they  placed  themfelves  under  the  dominion 
Robert  king  0f  Robert  kin£  of  Naples.  Afterward,  become 

of  Naples,  *  0  ‘  A 

a.d.  1313  fenfible  of  the  difadvantage  they  had  incurred  by 
fubmitting  to  a  prince  who  involved  them  in  quar¬ 
rels  and  engaged  them  in  a  foreign  war,  they 
elected,  in  1321,  twelve  citizens  who  were  to  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  which  the  king  of 
Naples  gave  to  his  agents  in  their  city.  Their 
Neapolitan  makers  had  banifhed  a  part  of  the 
Florentine  nobility  as  the  molt  capable  of  oppof- 
ing  their  attempts.  The  people  recalled  the  exiles 
with  the  view  of  deriving  from  them  an  acceflion 
of  ftrength  :  and,  in  1325,  they  created  magiftrates 
Heads  of  whofe  election  wras  intrufted  to  the  heads  of  tribes, 
A.n.1325.  lords,  and  counfellors,  and  conducted  in  fuch 
manner  that  thofe  electors  were  to  put  into  an  urp 
the  names  of  fuch  perfcns  as  they  thought  the  beft 
qualified  for  the  office,  and  thence  to  draw  therp 
by  lot.  Every  individual,  of  what  condition  fo- 
ever,  was  entitled  to  have  his  name  put  into  the 
urn :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ele6tors~who 
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were  the  heads  of  tribes,  lords,  and  counfellors, 
and  confequently  the  chief  men  in  the  city — pre¬ 
concerted  matters  fo  well  as  to  prevent  any  names 
from  coming  out  of  the  urn  except  thofe  of  men 
of  nearly  their  own  rank.  Notwithstanding  this 
civil  government,  the  Florentines  Hill  continued  to 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Neapolitans. 

Florence  did  net  ftiake  off  her  foreign  fubje&ion 
until  the  year  132.9,  when  fhe  became  at  length 
weary  of  the  exactions  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
could  no  longer  fee  with  patience  the  immenfe 
fums  of  which  they  drained  her.  On  this  cccafion 
the  Florentines  formed  for  themfelves  a  new  con- 
Itipition :  they  eftablifned  two  councils,  the  one  Two 
confiding  of  members  exclufively  chofen  from  a. ^1329. 
the  commons,  the  other  compofed  of  nobles  and 
notable  burghers.  Thefe  notable  burghers,  aS 
diftinguifhed  from  the  commons,  prefen t  as  it  were 
a  third  eftate  ;  and  the  two  councils,  an  upper  and 
a  lower  houfe.  There  is  faid.to  have  been  a  con. 
fpiracy  formed  againft  this  eftabiilhment :  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  plot  appears  on  the  feene  in¬ 
duces  a  belief  that  it  was  only  a  fiction  devifed  by 
the  government  for  the  purpofe  of  ridding  them¬ 
felves  of  fame  fufpected  citizens  —  a  flratagem 
which  is  not  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  re¬ 
publics.  1 

Thefe  continual  changes  in  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment  excited  th'e  fegret  of  feme,  and  the 
hopes  of  others,  and  kept  the  public  mind  in  a 
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irate  cf  unearmefs  and  a  difpofition  to  turbulence. 
The  goTemment  by  two  councils,  the  cne  entirely 
compoied  of  commoners,  the  other  uniting  nobles 
and  plebeians,  approached  nearer  to  democracy 
than  to  arilbocracv,  and  mas  not  reliihed  bv  the 

-  *  J 

people.  The  councils  availed  themfelves  of  a  vrar 
2gair.it  Lucca,  to  perfuade  the  people  that  there 
could  not  be  found  in  their  own  clafs  an  expe¬ 
rienced  general,  that  cne  taken  from  among  the 
nobles  mould  be  iuftly  liable  to  fufpition,  and  that, 
of  courfe,  it  became  necenary  to  appoint  a  fo¬ 
reigner.  They  directed  the  public  choice  to  a 
Lombard  adventurer,  bv  name  Valter,  mho  ftvled 
him  "elf  duke  of  Calabria.  The  nobles  imagined, 
that,  as  he  mas  chiefly  indebted  to  them  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  mould  favour  their  party.  As  foon 
.3  as  he  found  himfelf  veiled  mith  the  command,  he 
began  to  court  the  good  graces  of  the  commons, 
vet  mith  the  approbation  of  the  nollejje ,  to  mhom 
he  infinuated  that  his  only  viem  in  ieeking  to  ac¬ 
quire  authority  mas  to  {hare  it  mith  them  :  but,  as 
foon  as  he  felt  himfelf  fuffidenily  ftrong,  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  fovereignty — an  event  which  happened 

J343- 

He  did  not,  however,  long  retain  his  ufurped 
power ;  but  it  mas  more  through  his  own  fault, 
than  through  the  inconllancv  of  the  Florentines, 
that  he  loft  in  Valter  treated  them  fo  tyranni¬ 
cally  that  the  commons,  the  third  eilate,  and  the 
r.zbUjfe ,  all  unanimoufly  revolted  againll  him 
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and  expelled  him  from  their  city.  As  he  had* 
under  pretence  of  reform,  overturned  all  their 
former  inditutions,  every  thing  was  now  in  con¬ 
fided  diforder.  The  Florentines  chofe  fourteen 
1  perfons  whom  they  commiffioned  to  give  fome  form 
to  their  government :  and  thefe  delegates  nomi¬ 
nated  eight  ancients  or  [eniors — four  from  the  Ancients  or 
nobility  and  four  from  the ‘commons — who  were  A.D./344. 
intruded  with  unlimited  power.  The  commons, 
who  were  the  more  numerous  body,  were  alarmed 
and  difguded  by  this  equality  ;  and,  the  flame  of 
refentment  fpreading,  a  battle  enfued.  The  nobles 
were  defeated  ;  and  the  popular  party — fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  third  ellate,  called  likewife  notables 
— conferred  the  highed  offices  of  government  on 
thofe  of  their  own  body  who  were  the  lead  didin- 
guiffied  by  profudon  of  expenfe,  and  whofe  merit 
appeared  the  lead  formidable. 

Under  this  purely  democratic  government  the 
Florentines  obtained  great  fuccefles  in  feveral  wars 
againd  their  neighbours,  and  re-edablifhed  their 
finances.  As  they  were  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
they  created  bonds  on  the  date,  which  they  gave 
to  their  creditors.  Thefe  bonds  were  negotiable, 
transferable,  and  rofe  or  fank  in  value  according 
as  the  affairs  of  the  date  took  a  profperous  or  un- 
promifing  turn.  The  funds  of  the  republic  thus 
became  an  object  of  commerce,  and  were  bought 
and  fold  like  other  articles  of  merchandife.  This 
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was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  thofe  papers  or  bills 
of  credit  fent  into  circulation  about  the  year  134^. 

The  Florentines  found  themfelves  fo  happy 
under  this  democratic  government,  that,  through 
apprehenfion  left  it  ihould  fuffer  any  detrimental 
change  from  the  influence  of  two  powerful  fami¬ 
lies,  the  Albizi  and  the  Ricci,  they  ordained  in 
1374  that  no  individual  of  either  of  thofe  families 
Ihould  ever  be  promoted  to  public  employments : 
but  they  extended  their  precaution  too  far  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  eftablilh  another  rule,  by  which  the 
dependents  of  thofe  nobles  who  had  formerly 
been  profcribed  Ihould  be  declared  incapable  of 
tilling  any  poll  of  magiftracv.  The  nobles  at 
whom  this  blow  was  leveled,  exclaimed  againfl  it, 
and  gained  over  to  their  interefts  the  ancients  or 
feniors,  who  treated  the  populace  with  fome  rough- 
nefs.  The  multitude,  however,  gained  the  afcen- 
dencv,  and  conferred  the  poll  of  gonfaloniere  on  a 
wool-comber,  by  name  Michael  Lando. 

Lando  proved  himfelf  a  man  of  abilities  and  re¬ 
solution.  Thofe  who  had  elected  him  demanding 
of  him  in  an  imperative  tone  certain  things  which 
he  thought  unjuft,  he  refufed  them.  The  popu¬ 
lace,  incenfed  by  his  non-compliance,  tumultuoufly 
elected  other  magiftrates,  and  fent  the  gonfaloniere 
a  deputation,  who  fpoke  to  him  in  the  language  of 
infolence.  Lando  draws  his  fword,  ftrikes  one  of 
thofe  impertinent  fpeech-makers  over  the  face  with 
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it,  plunges  it  into  the  body  of  another,  puts  the 
tell  to  flight,  and,  feifing  his  banner  in  one  hand 
while  with  the  other  he  grafps  his  weapon,  Tallies 
forth,  and  invites  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  to 
follow  him.  Some  brave  citizens  joining  his 
ftandard,  he  courageoufly  advances  to  the  fpot 
where  the  pretended  magiftrates  had  been  af- 
fembled,  but  finds  it  deferted.  The  infurgents 
had  commenced  their  march  to  the  palace  by  a 
different  route :  Lando  purfues,  attacks,  difperfes 
them.  He  then  caufes  a  new  eleftion  to  be  made, 
in  which  the  nobles  bore  away  all  the  advantage  : 
but,  after  having  humbled  the  commons,  a  new 
arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  the 
gonfaloniere,  which  gave  them  fatisfaftion  :  the 
corporations  were  divided  into  greater  and  leffer  ; 
the  latter  of  which,  being  the  more  numerous, 
were  allowed  five  feniors  or  magiftrates,  while 
only  four  were  granted  to  the  others.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  Florentines  natu¬ 
rally  ranged  themfelves  either  in  the  clafs  of  the 
notables  who  were  the  more  opulent,  or  in  the  Notables, 
popular  clafs  which  comprifed  the  lefs  wealthy  cfa(s^opular 
citizens. 

The  appellations  of  lioble  and  commoner  feemed 
to  be  forgotten  :  but  the  animofity  between  thofe 
two  calls  was  revived  by  fome  calumnious  afper- 
fions  thrown  on  certain  nobles.  They  were  ac- 
cufed  of  an  intention  to  deliver  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  pretendant  to  the 
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Neapolitan  throne.  The  commons  were  inflamed 
with  fury  :  the  accufed  nobles,  bold  in  confcious 
innocence,  contented  to  have  their  caufe  tried,  and 
fpontaneoufly  prefented  themfelves  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal.  After  mature  examination,  the  magiftrates 
pronounced  them  guiltlefs :  but  the  populace  fur- 
rounded  the  judges,  and  would  have  torn  them  to 
pieces,  if  they  had  not  recommenced  the  trial,  and 
condemned  the  cuiprits,  who  were  accordingly 
executed. 

Recovered  from  their  phrenfy,  the  people  were 
fo  much  afhamed  of  the  tranfadtion  that  they  fub- 
mitted  to  various  reltridtions  impofed  on  them  by 
the  nobility.  The  latter  recalled  ail  the  members 
of  their  body  who  were  in  banifliment :  they  took 
away  certain  privileges  from  the  lefler  corpora¬ 
tions  :  they  affigned  to  the  plebeians  only  one  third 
of  the  public  employments,  excluding  them  more¬ 
over  from  thofe  of  the  greatefl:  importance,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  having  a  gon- 
faloniere  chofen  from  their  body.  The  nobles, 
more  fuccefsful  than  they  could  have  reafonably 
expedted,  had  not  the  prudence  to  act  with  mode¬ 
ration  in  the  hour  of  profperity.  All  the  notable 5 
who  had  taken  part  in  fupport  of  the  former  con- 
ftitution  which  was  favourable  to  the  people,  were 
mal-treated :  the  great  fervices  which  Michael 
Lando  had  rendered  to  his  country  did  not  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  the  profcription,  which  was 
extended  by  the  nobles  even  to  thofe  of  their  own 
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call  whom  they  confidered  as  not  having  difplayed 
fufficient  zeal  in  defending  the  privileges  of  their 
order. 

Amid  this  turmoil  of  paffions  which  dilfurbed 
the  peace  of  the  Florentine  families,  there  was  one 
which  had  invariably  been  diftinguifhed  by  its  mo¬ 
deration  and  rigid  impartiality — we  mean  the  Me¬ 
dici,  who  had  been  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
public  efteem.  Antecedently  they  had  lived  in  a 
-neighbouring  diftrici,  whither  the  Florentines  re¬ 
paired  to  feek  their  advice  in  embarraffing  con¬ 
junctures,  and  whence  they  invited  them  to  their 
city  in  the  year  1250.  From  that  period  they 
had  been  held  in  equal  confideration  both  by  the 
nobles  and  the  plebeians,  and  they  were  indifcri- 
minately  admitted  to  the  public  offices  intended 
for  both  orders.  They  confined  themfelves  as 
flriflly  as  they  could  within  the  circle  of  neu¬ 
trality  :  fometimes  that  line  was  refpeded ;  fome- 
times  they  were  compelled  to  ftep  beyond  it ;  and 
they  more  than  once  found  themfelves  expofed  to 
afts  of  violence. 

In  1424  the  difaftrous  events  of  a  war  againfl 
the  duke  of  Milan  required  an  augmentation  of 
the  public  burdens.  The  bufmefs  was  fo  pru¬ 
dently  managed  as  to  throw  the  greater  part  qf 
the  weight  upon'  the  fhoulders  of  the  rich.  But 
thefe  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  apportionment  : 
and  as  the  people,  deeply  interefled  in  the  mode 
of  diflribution  adopted,  were  determined  to  Tup- 
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port  it,  the  nobles,  who  were  in  poffeffion  of  the 
principal  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  alfembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  introducing  a  new 
table  of  rates,  and  forcing  the  plebeians  to  fubmit 
to  it.  Here  feme  of  the  moft  clear-fighted  among 
them  faid  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fucceed  in 
their  plan  without  the  confent  of  John  de’  Medici, 
who  was  then  gonfaloniere  of  the  people,  and 
who  had  avoided  appearing  at  the  affembly.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  gain 
him  over  :  but,  to  thofe  who  were  fent  to  him  for 
the  purpofe,  he  replied  that  he  never  would  con¬ 
cur  in  any  meafure  which  they  ffiould  attempt  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  plebeians.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  ffiow  fome 
deference  to  the  nobility  ;  and  both  parties  made 
conciliatory  advances  toward  each  other.  Thus 
the  prudence  of  a  fingle  man  allayed  the  ftorm 
which  was  ready  to  burff  forth,  and  which  was  the 
more  dangerous  as  the  object  was  money — the 
ufual  fource  of  all  thofe  paffions  which  dilturb 
the  reafon  of  the  populace,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
greateft  exceifes. 

John  de’  Medici  died  in  1428,  after  having  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  merited  this  eulogium, 
that,  fince  the  days  of  Atticus,  there  never  has 
exifted  a  man  who  could  fo  dextroufiy  conduct 
himfelf  amid  oppofmg  factions,  and  avoid  all  re¬ 
proach,  while  poffeffed  of  great  riches.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  abundant  wealth  was  common  to  him. 


with  the  other  nobles,  who  acquired  immenfe  pro¬ 
perty  by  trade :  but  a  commendation  peculiar  to 
John  de’  Medici  was  his  boundlefs  generofity,  and 
a  charity  whofe  boons  were  never  retarded  by  the 
ilownefs  of  examination.  He  made  no  inquiry 
concerning  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  were  its  ob¬ 
jects  :  all  he  wiftied  to  know  was  their  neceffities  ; 
and  thefe  he  alleviated  as  foon  as  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  Never  did  he  court  the 
offices  of  ftate :  they  were  conferred  on  him  al- 
molt  againft  his  will.  The  miidnefs  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  unfufceptible  of  vindictive  emotions ; 
and  he  felt  no  fenfations  but  thofe  of  pity  for  the 
perfons  who  offended  him.  Difmterefted  and  un¬ 
ambitious,  he  died  univerfally  beloved.  By  an  in- 
Itance  of  good  fortune  very  uncommon  in  a  po¬ 
pular  ftate,  he  owed  his  influence,  not  to  the 
powers  of  oratory  in  which  he  did  not  excel,  but 
to  his  rare  prudence.  His  fon  Cofmo,  inheritor  of 
his  credit  and  his  wealth,  would  perhaps  have  led 
as  peaceful  a  life  as  his  father,  perhaps  not  have 
aimed  at  greater  power,  if  the  jealoufy  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  had  not  as  it  were  compelled  him  to  render 
himfelf  the  mafter  of  the  republic,  though  with¬ 
out  openly  bearing  the  title.  Coimode’ 

c  ci !  C  i 

He  conduced  himfelf  according  to  the  maxim  a.d.  1430. 
of  his  father  and  his  progenitors,  which  was,  to 
declare  in  favour  of  no  party,  to  oblige  alike  every 
individual,  to  gain  affeCtion  bv  his  munificence, 
and  efteem  by  his  virtues.  Different  however 
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from  John  de’  Medici,  Cofmo’s  conduct  did  not 
convince  the  world  that  his  beneficent  adts  flowed 
from  fo  pure  a  fource  as  thofe  of  hiS  anceftors. 
He  was  fufpedted  of  ambitious  views.  At  Athens 
he  would  have  been  fubiected  to  the  oftracifm,  as 

j  J 

equally  formidable  both  for  his  riches  and  his 
brilliant  qualifications :  at  Florence,  envy  flrarpen- 
ed  and  aimed  at  him  weapons  of  more  dangerous 
kind.  Rinaldo  d’Albizi,  a  citizen  profefling  him- 
felf  a  rigid  republican,  openly  declared  himfelf  his 
opponent,  employed  the  arts  of  intrigue,  procured 
the  election  of  a  gonfaloniere  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  and  engaged  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  office,  to  fummon  Cofmo  to  his 
tribunal.  Medici  appeared  before  him,  and  was 
immediately  arrefced.  Albizi  prefented  himfelf  in 
arms  in  the  public  fquare,  and  obtained  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  a  council  of  two  hundred,  commiffioned 
to  reform  the  ftate  and  bring  Cofmo  to  trial. 

From  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  the 
prifoner  heard  that  very  people  who  before  had 
feemed  fo  warmly  attached  to  him,  now  tumultu- 
oufiy  crying  out  in  the  fquare — home,  that  he  de- 
ferved  to  be  baniflied — others,  that  he  ought  to  be 
dragged  away  to  execution.  He  was  alfo  afraid  of 
poifon/and  continued  four  days  in  that  perplexity, 
eating  only  fo  much  bread — nor  even  that  without 
terror— as  was  fufficient  to  preferve  him  from 
ftarving.  From  the  recefles  of  his  confinement  he 
found  means  to  procure  a  diftribution  of  money 
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among  the  people,  and  efcaped  without  fuffering 
any  thing  worfe  than  banifhment.  He  retired  to 
Venice  in  1434,  and  was  there  well  received.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  abfence,  which  was  of  a  year’s  continuance, 
his  friends  £b  effectually  exerted  themfelves  that 
the  people  changed  their  opinion  and  recalled  him. 
His  return  refembled  a  triumph  :  and  now  were 
Albizi  and  his  adherents  compelled  to  leave  him 
mailer  of  the  field.  He  obtained  the  poll  of  gon- 
faloniere  ;  and  banilhment,  connfcarions,  fines,  im- 
prifonment,  even  death,  became  the  portion  of 

r 

thofe  who  had  perfecuted  him. 

He  fpared  fuch  of  the  nobles  and  notable 5  as  had 
not  fhown  themfelves  confpicuoufly  rancorous  in 
their  enmity  to  him,  and  permitted  fome  of  them 
to  remain  in  the  city :  but  he  reduced  them  to  the 
plebeian  clafs,  and  fhared  among  his  partifans  the 
property  of  thofe  he  had  driven  into  exile.  In  the 
elections,  all  thofe  were  excluded  from  the  fcru- 
tiny  on  whom  dependence  could  not  be  placed. 
The  criminal  magiflrates  were  chofen  from  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  party,  and  appointed  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feven,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
without  appeal.  It  being  ordained  by  the  ancient 
laws  that  banilhment  fhould  only  be  temporary,  it 
was  now  determined  that  the  exiles,  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  term,  fhould  not  be  allowed  to 
return  into  the  flate,  unlefs  their  remigration  were 
fanctioned  by  the  confent  of  thirty-four  out  of 
fhirty-feven  members  who  compofed  the  board  of 
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feniors.  All  correfpondence  with  the  exiles  was 
prohibited.  A  fingle  word,  a  gefture,  a  fign,  to 
which  an  equivocal  interpretation  could  be  given, 
was  fufficient  to  caufe  a  man  to  be  treated  as  a  fu- 
fpeCted  perfon,  and  either  banilhed  or  imprifoned  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  women  were  fub- 
je£t  to  thefe  rigorous  proceedings.  In  a  word, 
every  imaginable  expedient  was  employed  to  give 
liability  to  the  government,  even  that  of  forming 
a  league  with  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  for  the 
purpofe  of  defending  it  again!  the  attempts  of  its 
enemies.  Accordingly  it  endured  ten  years  with- 
out  buffering  any  concuiTion.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  in  1444,  a  commotion  took  place  5 
but  it  was  appealed  by  the  expulfion  of  the  mak 
contents,  and  the  prevailing  party  confolidated 
their  power. 

After  the  lapfe  of  fifteen  years  more,  another 
effort  was  made  to  fhake  the  edifice  which  Coftno 
had  erected.  Fully  convinced  of  its  folidity,  that 
great  man  buffered  his  jealous  and  intriguing  adver¬ 
saries  to  try  their  ftrength  again!  it ;  being  perfuaded 
that  the  public  wifh  would  at  length  return  to  his 
regulations  and  to  the  mode  of  government  which 
he  had  planned.  With  the  view  of  abridging  his. 
authority,  his  enemies  obtained  the  introduction  of 
a  new  mode  of  electing  the  magiftrates. :  but 
Coftno  had  fo  judicioufly  concerted  his  meafures., 
that  none  but  his  friends  were  found,  eligible. 
Fruftrated  in  that  expectation,  the  fame  envious 
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cabal  formed  the  project  of  reftoring  to  the  corm- 
mons  their  priftine  power.  Cofmo  fuffered  them 
to  proceed :  but  no  fooner  were  the  people  in  pof- 
feflion  of  authority  than  they  abufed  it ;  and  thofe 
who  had  procured  it  for  them  came  to  entreat 
Cofmo  that  he  might  bring  the  plebeians  back  to 
their  duty.  He  confented  to  undertake  the  talk, 
provided  that  no  violence  fliould  be  employed  ; 
and  his  interpofition  proved  fuccefsful.  Luke 
Pitti  was  at  this  time  gonfaioniere- — a  vain  oftem 
tatious  man,  but  ill  provided  with  wealth.  Medici 
profufely  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  defires,  particularly  his  tafte  for  building.  He 
eredced  two  fuperb  palaces,  the  one  without  the 
city,  the  other  within.  The  latter  is  called  the 
Pitti  palace,  and  is  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  in 
Europe.  It  has  fince  been  the  conftant  refidence 
of  the  grand-dukes  of  Tufcany,  and  frill  attracts 
the- admiration  of  foreigners. 

Cofmo  de’  Medici  died  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
five  years,  without  pofleffing  any  title  in  the  re*, 
public  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  honoured,  in 
his  defcent  to  the  tomb,  with  that  of  the  “  Father 
i4  of  bis  country,”  to  which  poflerity  have  added 
the  furname  of  the  «  Great.”  From  the  immenfe 
riches  which  he  and  his  family  accumulated,  it  is 
prefurned  that  they  were  acquainted  with  fome 
fecret  channels  through  which  the  tide  of  Indian 
commerce  flowed,  and  that  thofe  channels  have 
fiace  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  discovery  of  the 
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paffage  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  None  of 
the  kings  or  princes  of  his  age,  we  mav  even  add 
of  fucceeding  times,  expended  fo  much  wealth  as 
he  and  his  defcendents  in  magnificent  edifices,  in 
acts  of  generoftty  and  charity,  and  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  He  lent  con- 
fiderable  hums  to  the  Rate,  of  which  he  never  de¬ 
manded  the  re-imburfement ;  and  there  was  hardly 
a  citizen  in  Florence  whom  he  did  not  oblige  with 
pecuniar}’  aid,  unaiked.  His  religious  foundations 
are  capable  of  exciting  aftoniftrment :  yet  he  was 
not  a  bigot,  and  was  accuftomed  to  fav  that  “  men 
Ci  are  not  to  be  led,  with  a  rofary.”  Befides  his 
palace  at  Florence,  he  had  in  different  places  four 
others  furpafSng  thofe  of  monarchs.  Amid  this 
truly  regal  luxury,  Cofmo  was  modeft  and  mi- 
affected  in  his  perfon  and  manners.  He  always 
appeared  in  the  Ityle  of  a  fimple  citizen,  and  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughters  and  grand-daughters  to  the 
moft  worthy  of  his  compatriots.  He  was  not 
verfed  in  literature  ;  yet  that  circumffance  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  moft  liberal  patron  of 
learned  men.  To  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  His  bofom  har¬ 
boured  but  a  fingle  paftion — that  of  rendering  his 
country  fplendid  and  powerful. 

«ri.  His  fon  Peter,  entering  on  his  father’s  rights, 
D'  ’4'°'  fuffered  himfeif  to  be  deceived  by  a  pretended 
friend  who  was  in  reality  a  fecret  enemy  to  his 
family.  Seeing  him  fomewhat  ernbarraffed  in  his 
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affairs,  that  perfidious  counfellor  advifed  him  to 
re-demand,  as  well  of  the  republic  as  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  fums  for  which  he  had  found  fecurities 
among  his  father’s  papers.  This  requifition,  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared,  created  many  mal¬ 
contents,  and  was  followed  by  numerous  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  of  which  the  blame  was  thrown  on  Me¬ 
dici.  His  enemies  drew  up  a  memorial  againfl: 
him,  and  circulated  it  among  their  partifans  for 
the  purpofe  of  obtaining  fignatures.  Medici  cir¬ 
culated  one  in  oppofition  to  it ;  and  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  fame  names  were  fubfcribed  to 
both  thefe  contrary  protefts. 

The  time  of  eledling  the  magiftrates  was  ufually 
that  in  which  the  activity  of  cabal  was  exerted. 

In  1466,  a  party  was  formed,  whofe  objeft  was  to 
overturn  the  government,  and  abolilh  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  council  which  Cofmo  had  eftablilhed,  but 
merely  as  provifional,  and  whofe  term  of  exiftence 
was  now  expired.  Peter,  though  fick  at  the  time, 
and  enfeebled  by  habitual  infirmities,  conduced 
himfelf  on  the  occafion  with  great  firmnefs.  He 
fupported  his  father’s  eftablifhment ;  and  his  ad- 
verfaries  were  driven  into  exile.  Among  their 
number,  was  Agnolo  Acciaioli,  who,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  attached  to  the  Medici,  and  now  grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  his  banilhment,  wrote  to  Peter,  to 
remind  him  of  their  previous  connexions,  and  of 
the  fervices  which  his  family  had  rendered  to  their 
country.  In  oppofing  him,  he  faid,  he  had  enter- 
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famed  no  intention  of  injuring  him^  nor  any  othefc 
view  than  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  Peter 
haughtily  anfwered  him — “  You  will  never  con- 
44  vince  any  man  that  Florence  has  derived  greater 
44  fplendor  or  received  llronger  marks  of  attach- 
44  ment  from  the  Acciaioli  than  from  the  MedicL 
44  Live  therefore  in  difgrace  where  you  are,  fince 
44  vou  did  not  choofe  to  live  here  with  honour.” 

j 

This  firmnefs  which  Peter  fliowed  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  he  alfo  caufed  to  be  felt  by  thofe  of  his  own 
partifans  who  abufed  his  credit  or  his  name  for 
the  commiffion  of  a&s  of  injuftice.  Confined  to 
his  bed  by  ficknefs,  he  fummoned  them  to  his 
chamber,  reproached  them  with  their  ambition  and 
rapacity,  with  having  fhared  the  fpoils  of  the 
exiles,  with  feifing  on  the  revenues  of  the  flate  and 
all  the  public  employments,  oppreffmg  the  inno¬ 
cent,  and  making  a  traffic  of  juftice-  44  If  you 
44  continue,”  added  he,  44  you  will  make  me  re- 
44  gret  my  fucceffes  :  but  I  will  make  you  repent 
44  in  turn  of  the  ill  ufe  you  have  made  of  them/* 
It  is  faid,  that,  finding  his  remonflrances  ineffec¬ 
tual,  he  was  inclined  to  recall  the  exiles,  that  they 
might  reprefs  the  infolence  of  thofe  who  ruled  the 
republic,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  death  in  the 
year  1472.  Fie  left  two  foirs,  Lorenzo  and  Julian, 
who  were  too  young  to  enter  on  the  management 
of  ftate-affairs.  But  Thomas  Soderini,  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  friend,  prefented  them  to  the  affembly  of  the 
people  as  the  children  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
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crowd  received  them  with  fhouts  of  acclama-  Lorenzo 

.  and  Julian, 

tion.  A.D.  147a. 

However  powerful  Cofmo  and  Peter  de*  Medici 
had  been,  they  were  not,  however,  chiefs  of  the 
republic  by  any  title  which  conferred  on  them  a 
legitimate  authority.  The  tribunals,  councils,  heads 
of  corporations,  gonfaloniere,  exifted  as  ufual :  but 
they  were  all  of  the  party  of  the  Medici,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them,  fo  that  the  other  families,  forne 
of  which  were  of  confiderable  note,  either  were 
deftitute  of  influence,  or  were  indebted  for  it  to 
the  toleration  or  prote&ion  of  the  predominating 
family.  The  Pazzi  family,  the  moft  important  of 
thofe  that  laboured  under  that  difadvantage,  deter¬ 
mined  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  a  yoke 
which  they  impatiently  endured,  and  to  take  off 
the  two  Medici,  who,  though  yet  in  the  years  of 
youth,  were  confidered  as  the  heads  of  their 
family- 

It  is  faid  that  love  had  a  great  {hare  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  formed  by  the  Pazzi  againfl  the  life  of  the 
two  brothers.  Julian  and  one  of  the  Pazzi  paid 
their  addrefles  to  the  fame  lady.  Julian  was  the 
favoured  fuitor  ;  and  Pazzi  united  his  hatred  of  a 
fuccefsful  rival  to  the  defire  of  avenging  the  caufe 
of  his  family.  The  poignard  of  jealoufy  ftruck  a 
furer  blow  than  that  which  was  aimed  by  the  hand 
of  ambition ;  and  Julian  alone  fell  under  the  af- 
faflins’  Reel.  The  horror  of  this  atrocious  murder 
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was  augmented  by  an  affecting  circumftance  :  while' 
the  congregated  multitude  were  haftily  fleeing 
from  the  church  where  the  crime  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  a  female — the  fame,  perhaps,  who  had 
been  the  objeft  of  Pazzi’s  jealoufy — forces  her 
■way  through  the  crowd —caffs  herfelf  on  the 
bleeding  corfe — bedews  it  with  her  tears — calls 
the  Eternal  to  witnefs  that  fire  is  his  fpoufe- — that 
the  child  fhe  bears  in  her  womb  is  the  offspring  of 
their  legitimate  union.  This  fpeftacle  was  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  excite  the  general  indignation  :  the  affaf- 
fms  are  purfued,  feifed,  hanged  from  the  windows 
of  the  houfes  where  they  had  taken  fhelter.  It' 
was  ordered  that  Lorenzo  Ihould  have  a  guard : 
and  thus  that  confpiracy,  which  promifed  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  Medici,  opened  for  them  the  path  to 
fovereignty :  but  their  enjoyment  of  it  was  only 
tranfient. 

That  fkilful  politician,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  took 
particular  care  to  employ,  for  the  purpofe  of  giv¬ 
ing  liability  to  his  power,  a  mean  which  feidom 
fails  of  fuceefs  with  the  people — that  of  never  buf¬ 
fering  their  attention  to  be  difengaged.  He  was 
almoft  conffantly  embarked  in  fome  wars,  of  which 
the  variegated  fucceffes  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
the  citizens  from  the  affairs  of  government.  While 
hoftilities  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  pru¬ 
dent  to  meddle  with  the  adminiftration.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  fenfible  of  this ;  and,  while  their  anxious 
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Iblicitude  was  bellowed  on  the  tranfaclions  abroad, 
they  did  not  perceive  the  chains  which  were  forged 
for  them  at  home. 

Another  mode  of  diverting  the  attention  qf  the 
people  was  that  of  fhows  and  pleafures.  An  enter¬ 
tainment  is  mentioned,  of  which  the  preparations 
lafted  five  months.  Univerfal  Italy  crowded  to 
Florence,  whofe  riches  rendered  it  the  meeting- 
point  of  all  thofe  who  were  eager  for  amufement. 
The  duke  and  duchefs  of  Milan  repaired  thither, 
and  experienced  a  magnificent  reception.  Opu¬ 
lence  and  eafe  had  already  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
the  Florentines  :  their  youth  in  particular  indulged 
in  the  greatefl  excefies  of  luxury,  which  was  yet 
farther  increafed  by  the  prefence  of  a  voluptuous 
court  whom  they  wifhed  to  amufe.  The  Milanefe 
and  the  Florentines  vied  with  each  other  in  irregu¬ 
larity,  and  took  a  pride  in  violating  at  their  feafts 
the  rigid  laws  of  Lent,  which  till  then  had  never 
been  infringed.  Every  thing  was  allowed  becaufe 
Medici  was  interefled  in  permitting  every  thing. 
We  mud  however  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay  that 
Florence  never  was  fo  powerful  or  difplayed  fo 
great  magnificence  as  under  his  adminiflration. 
He  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to  flourifh  there  to 
a  higher  degree  than  they  had  ever  attained  in  any 
other  nation,  the  Athenians  excepted.  He  died, 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  “  Father  of  the 

Mules.”  After  his  death,  all  the  princes  of  Italy 
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fen t  embafladors  with  compliments  of  condolence 
to  the  republic. 

His  fon,  by  name  Peter,  commenced,  under  un¬ 
happy  aufpices,  his  adminiftration,  if  that  name 
can  be  given  to  a  fimple  preponderancy  in  the  re¬ 
public.  Italy  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  Charles 
VIII.  In  1494,  Peter  de’  Medici,  thinking  to  re- 
cure  his  own  power  by  the  protection  of  that 
youthful  conqueror,  went  without  authority  to 
conclude  with  him  a  treaty  by  which  he  abandoned 
to  the  monarch  certain  fortreiTes  which  opened  for 
him  the  road  to  Florence.  When  he  returned  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  was  ill 
received,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  in  flight. 
Charles,  however,  advanced  toward  the  city, 
which  could  not  refufe  to  admit  him  :  but  he  did 
not  there  do  every  thing  that  he  wifhed.  He  had 
introduced  a  band  of  foldiers ;  the  Florentines,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  affembled  in  arms.  A  difpute 
took  place  refpecting  the  conditions  :  Charles  in¬ 
filled  on  leaving  agents  in  the  city  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  who,  under  the  title  of  <e  miniflers  of  the 

long  robe,”  fhould  poffefs  a  certain  jurifdi&ion  ; 
but  Capponi,  one  of  the  magiflrates,  thinking  too 
feVere  the  propofitions  which  were  read  to  him  as 
the  final  refolution,  fnatched  the  paper  from  the 
hands  of  the  fecretary,  and  tore  it,  crying  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  “  Well !  let  your  drums  beat ;  and 
4C  we  will  ring  our  bells.”  The  French,  imagining 
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that  fuch  boldnefs  was  fupported  by  fome  forces 
of  which  they  were  unapprifed,  lowered  their 
terms.  By  the  treaty  that  was  concluded,  the 
decree  was  repealed  by  which  the  property  of 
Peter  and  his  brothers  had  been  fentenced  to  con- 
fifeation  and  themfelves  to  baniffiment ;  but  under 
the  tacit  condition  that  they  ffiould  not  approach 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  city. 

From  this  moment  Florence  fancied  herfelf  free, 
and  now  turned  her  thoughts  entirely  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  her  government.  Antony  Soderini  pro- 
pofed  the  following  plan — that  there  fhould  be  a 
general  alfembly— that  all  the  officers  and  magif- 
trates  ffiould  be  nominated  by  that  alfembly,  which 
was  to  be  permanent— -that  it  ffiould  choofe  par¬ 
ticular  magiftrates  to  frame  new  laws,  to  regulate 
the  principal  affairs  of  Hate,  fuch  as  peace  and  war, 
and  to  regulate  them  independently  of  the  general 
council,  becaufe  affairs  of  that  nature  often  require 
fuperior  knowledge,  with  difpatch  and  fecrecy, 
fuch  as  are  not  to  be  expelled  in  a  general  af- 
fembly.  This  is  what  Soderini  called  a  democratic 
and  popular  government:  but  Vefpucci  proved 
that  it  was  an  ariftocracy,  which  wanted  nothing 
to  complete  it  except  a  doge  ;  that  moreover  the 
plan  was  chimerical,  impracticable,  and  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Florentine  character ;  that  Flo¬ 
rence  would,  under  a  popular  government  if  that 
propofed  by  Soderini  was  fuch,  only  pafs  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other— from  the  tyranny  of 
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the  great  men  to  unbridled  iicentioufnefs,  which 
was  the  word  fpecies  of  tyranny.  Vefpucci,  to  prove 
his  affertion,  appealed  to  the  hiflory  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  He  wifhed  to  leave  to  the  people  the  bare 
election  of  the  magiflrates  in  their  general  affem- 
bly,  and  to  thofe  magiflrates,  felefted  by  ballot, 
the  management  of  the  public  affairs  for  a  limited 
time.  Thus,  as  foon  as  the  election  fhould  be 
completed,  the  people  were  to  be  deprived  of  all 
their  authority. 

While  the  public  opinion  wavered  between  the 
oppofite  alternatives,  whether  the  people  fhould 
retain  any  weight  after  the  election,  or  be  then 
reduced  to  a  cipher,  the  knot  of  difficulty  was  cut 
afunder  by  a  fanatic  monk  of  the  Dominican  or¬ 
der,  Jerom  Savonarola,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  in  the  city  by  his  preaching,  and  gained 
the  character  of  a  prophet  by  fome  obfcure  pre¬ 
dictions  which  he  had  boldly  hafarded.  This  monk 
declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  Florence 
fhould  be  governed  by  the  people  ;  and  his  oracular 
decifion  was  fo  generally  adopted  by  the  populace 
that  no  individual  dared  to  contradict  it.  It  Avas 
therefore  determined  that  all  the  citizens  fhould 
be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  government,  Ne- 
verthelefs,  by  the  refinements  of  interpretation, 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  affembly  was 
taken  from  certain  claffes  which  the  former  lawrs 
had  excluded  on  account  perhaps  of  their  poverty, 
pr  for  other  reafons :  and,  that  the  people  might 
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not  lofe  all  their  influence  after  the  ele&ions,  it 
was  ordained  that  they  fhould  poflefs  the  privilege 
of  fanctioning  by  their  approbation  the  laws 
framed  by  the  magiflrates. 

Savonarola  for  fome  time  triumphed  in  the 
power  which  he  had  procured  for  the  people,  of 
whom  he  was  the  idol.  But  the  ill  ufe  which  he 
made  of  his  credit,  by  infpiring  the  populace  with 
the  boldnefs  to  fliruggle  againfl:  the  magiflrates, 
caufed  the  latter  to  form  the  refolution  of  deftroy- 
ing  him.  They  employed  againfl  him  fimilar 
weapons  to  thofe  which  he  himfelf  wielded :  to  the 
Dominican  they  oppofed  a  Cordelier,  who  preach¬ 
ed  alfo,  and  by  his  enthuflafm  gained  a  fhare  of 
the  popular  favour.  The  two  rivals  challenged 
each  other.  The  partifans  of  Savonarola  promifed 
a  miracle,  but  failed  in  the  performance ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  his  influence  fenfibly  declined. 
To  the  adoration  of  the  people  fucceeded  their 
hatred.  The  magiflrates,  who  only  wilhed  to  rid 
themfelves  of  his  importunity,  would  have  wifhed 
him  to  make  his  efcape :  but  he  did  not  choofe  to 
do  it.  He  was  therefore  arrefted,  and  put  to  the 
torture  to  force  from  him  fome  difcovery  which 
might  furnilh  ground  of  criminal  accufation.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged,  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  made  improper 
ufe  of  the  confidential  fecrets  of  auricular  confef- 
fion :  and  the  people,  now  undeceived,  or  more 
fuccefsfully  deceived  than  before,  acquiefcently 
faw  their  late  favourite  hanged  and  burned. 
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The  popular  government,  as  had  been  well 
foreieen,  did  not  confine  itfelf  within  the  pru¬ 
dent  bounds  which  the  conftituticn  prefcribed. 
The  general  council  placed  men  without  talents  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  In  their  hands  the  public  in- 
terefts  funered :  in  1458,  a  fcarcitv  of  provifions 
Teas  felt ;  and  this  calamity,  added  to  other  mif- 
fortunes,  excited  a  regret  for  the  government  of 
the  Medici.  A  confpiracv  was  formed  in  their 
favour  :  but  it  failed  of  erred:,  Iefs  however  through 
the  oppohtion  of  the  people,  than  that  of  fome  il- 
luilrious  families  who  were  apprehenuve  of  being 
eclipfed  by  their  prefence.  Four  perfons  of  di* 
function,  who  had  declared  for  the  Medici,  dif¬ 
fered  capital  puniihmenL  But  this  cataflrophe  did 
not  difeourage  their  furviving  partifans,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  with  greater  fuccefs  in 
1512. 

Since  the  year  1494,  when  Peter  had  been 
driven  from  Florence,  he  had  continued  hovering 
around  that  city :  but  he  never  re-entered  it,  hav. 
ing  been  drowned  in  the  Garigliano.  He  had  two 
brothers  yet  very  young — John  already  a  cardinal, 
and  afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  X — • 
and  Julian.  The  city  was  then  governed  by  the 
general  council  and  a  gonfaloniere  named  Sode- 
rini :  but  John,  decorated  with  the  honours  of  the 
church,  fupported  there  by  his  largeffes  the  party 
of  his  family. 

Soderini  had  fufiered  the  town  of  Prato  to  be 
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taken  by  the  French  after  a  defeat  which  had  dif- 
abled  him  from  defending  it.  This  event,  which 
was  only  a  misfortune  naturally  refulting  from  the 
ficklenefs  of  Fortune  who  daily  changes  Tides,  was 
reprefented  as  the  confequence  of  premeditated 
treachery.  The  people  murmured,  and  Ihowed 
themfelves  inimically  difpofed  toward  their  gonfa- 
loniere.  Every  meafure  was  preconcerted,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  firffc  workings  of  indignation. 

Three  young  noblemen,  Veltori,  Albizi,  and  Va- 
lori,  friends  of  the  Medici,  prefent  themfelves  at 
the  palace-gate,  enter  without  oppofition,  proceed 
direftly  to  the  gonfaloniere’s  apartment,  threaten 
to  kill  him  if  he  do  not  inftantly  quit  the  city,  and 
promife  to  fpare  him  if  he  will  comply.  Soderini 
obeys  and  departs.  The  confpirators  affemble 
the  magiffcrates,  and  urge  them  to  depofe  the  gon- 
faloniere  in  due  form.  They  perform  the  talk 
with  reludtance :  the  cardinal  de’  Medici,  who 
hood  without  the  door,  is  introduced,  and  only 
requells  that  his  family,  and  thofe  who  had  follow¬ 
ed  its  fortune,  be  re-admitted  into  their  native  city 
as  private  individuals,  and  allowed  to  recover  fuch 
parts  of  their  property  as  had  been  alienated  by 
confifcation,  on  re-imburhng  to  the  purchafers  the 
fums  they  had  paid,  together  with  the  contingent 
expenfes. 

This  requell  was  too  moderate  to  admit  of  a  re-  Julian  it. 
fufal.  “Give  me  a  relling  point,”  faid  Archi- A'°' 1;>i' 
medes,  “  and  I  will  lift  the  earth.”  In  like  man- 
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ner,  let  an  ambitions  man  once  obtain  a  foot¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  foon  have  tranfcended  every  ob- 
ftacle.  The  Florentines,  forefeeing  what  confe- 
quences  might  enfue  from  the  return  of  the  Me¬ 
dici,  fenced  themfelves  with  every  precaution 
againft  the  oppreffive  fchemes  of  that  family.  A 
council  of  eighty  was  effablifhed,  in  which  all 
the  great  affairs  were  regulated,  and  which  was 
changed  every  fix  months.  It  was  determined 
that  none  fhould  ever  be  admitted  into  it  who  had 
not  palled  through  all  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Rate.  Thus  it  mult  of  courfe  be  always  compofed 
of  men  of  experience  and  well  verfed  in  public 
bufmefs.  In  addition,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
gonfaloniere,  who  in  the  firft  ebullitions  of  popular 
enthufiafm  had  been  declared  perpetual,  ffiouLd  be 
annually  elected. 

Thefe  arrangements  by  no  means  co-incided 
with  the  views  of  the  Medici.  The  cardinal,  and 
his  brother  Julian  whom  he  guided,  cautioully 
avoided  making  direft  oppofition  to  them :  but  he 
gained  over  the  plebeians  by  affability  and  lar- 
geffes,  won  by  his  liberalities  the  factious  indigent 
young  nobles,  who  were  paffionately  fond  of  lux- 
urv,  and  who  led  a  life  of  idlenefs  at  Florence. 
He  fecretly  introduced  into  the  city  a  number  of 
Spanilh  foldiers,  and  found  a  pretext  for  caufing 
a  general  affembly  to  be  convoked.  While  the 
people  were  occupied  in  deliberation,  they  were 
fuddenly  furrounded,  and  required  to  nominate 
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fifteen  perfons  into  whole  hands  they  fhould  fur- 
render  all  their  powers.  The  bufmefs  had  been  fo 
well  preconcerted  that  thofe  fifteen  perfons  were 
exclufively  chofen  from  among  the  friends  of  the 
Medici.  They  affirmed  the  title  of  the  “  fupreme 
“  council,”  and  re-eflablifhed  the  government  in 
the  fame  form  which  it  had  worn  previous  to  the 
expulfion  of  the  Medici.  The  latter  now  refumed 
their  former  rank,  and  governed  with  more  abso¬ 
lute  fway  than  at  any  preceding  period :  they  were 
even  allowed  a  conftant  guard. 

John,  being  elevated  to  the  papacy  in  1513,  re- 
figned  all  the  authority  to  Julian  II,  who  took  the 
conduct  of  his  father  Lorenzo  as  the  model  of  his 
own,  and  by  his  virtues  won  the  affeCtion  of  his 
concitizens.  He  died  young,  and  left  only  one 
fon,  named  Hippolytus,  whofe  legitimacy  was  not 
Satisfactorily  afcertained.  Leo  X,  either  for  that 
reafon  or  in  confequence  of  fome  other  defeCt, 
caufed  Julian’s  place  to  be  filled  by  his  nephew 
Lorenzo  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Peter  the 
exile,  who  was  already  of  fit  age  to  manage  the 
reins  of  government. 

This  prince  is  defignated  by  the  appellation  of 
Lorenzo  the  younger.  *****  His  admi- 
niflration  was  marked  with  the  features  of  indo¬ 
lence.  He  died  in  1519,  without  leaving  any 
legitimate  fon,  but  having  acknowledged  as  his 
own  the  fon  of  a  miftrefs  whofe  favours  he  had 
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enjoyed  in  common,  it  is  faid,  with  many  others. 
The  youth’s  name  was  Alexander. 

juims  de’  Another  baftard,  Julius  de’  Medici,  natural  fon 

Medici*  7  J  7 

a.d.  1519.  0f  Lorenzo  I,  was  at  this  time  archbifhop  of  Flo* 
rence,  and  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 
In  his  own  perfon,  with  the  fpiritual  he  united  the 
temporal  authority,  w'hich  he  retained  until  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1523  under  the  appellation  of 
Clement  VII.  He  then  fent  to  Florence,  as  his 
lieutenants,  Hippolytus  and  Alexander — the  for¬ 
mer  a  cardinal  and  natural  fon  to  Julian  I — the 
latter  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Lorenzo  II.  This 
choice  difpleafed  the  nobility,  who  were  the  more 
fenfibly  hurt  as  they  learned  that  the  fovereign 
pontif  was  preparing  to  fet  over  them,  as  a  mailer, 
Alexander  II,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  his  brother, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  the  fon  of  the  pope  himfelf. 
In  1527  a  violent  commotion  arofe  among  the 
nobles :  but  the  plebeians  took  little  Ihare  in  it. 
Alexander  and  Hippolytus  entered  into  a  negotia¬ 
tion.  By  well-timed  and  judicious  facrihces  they 
appeafed  thofe  who  envied  the  authority  of  their 
family,  and  raifed  it  to  the  commanding  poll  of 
eminence  from  which  it  had  been  compelled  to 
defcend.  They  fank  again  at  the  period  of  the 
confinement  cf  Clement  VII,  who  fullered  himfelf 
to  be  {hut  up  in  the  callle  of  Saint- Angelo  by  the 
army  of  the  connctable  de  Bourbon. 

But  a  more  fatal  llroke  was  prepared  for  them 
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by  the  mifmanagement  and  enthufiafm  of  a  female 
of  their  own  family.  ClariiTa  de’  Medici,  the 
wife  of  Philip  Strozzi  and  aunt  of  Alexander  and 
Hippolytus,  fuffered  her  mind  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  brilliant  project  of  refloring  liberty  to  her 
country.  She  poffeffed  considerable  afcendency 
over  her  hufband,  who  was  good-natured  and  of 
eafy  difpofition.  Secure  on  that  fide,  fhe  goes  to 
her  two  nephews,  and  exhorts  them  to  fubmit,  in 
favour  of  their  country,  to  the  facrifice  of  an  un¬ 
lawful  authority.  There  exifts  not  a  doubt  that 
in  this  flep  fhe  aded  in  concert  with  a  powerful 
fadion,  who  made  ufe  of  her  interpofition,  that 
they  might  not  be  traverfed  in  their  fchemes  by 
Strozzi  who  commanded  the  forces  of  Florence. 
Clariffa  was  fincere  in  her  intentions  :  fhe  had  no 
other  objed  in  view  than  the  liberty  of  her  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  fhe  did  not  perceive,  that,  while  fhe  kept 
her  nephews  engaged  in  deliberation,  fhe  caufed 
them  to  lofe  thofe  precious  moments  which  their 
enemies  employed  to  advantage.  In  effed,  during 
the  "time  fpent  by  thofe  princes  in  parleying  as- 
well  with  her  as  with  her  hufband,  the  general 
council  affemble,  annul  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  at  the  period  when— on  the  recall  of  the 
Medici,  obtained  by  the  cardinal,  afterward  Leo  X 
■ — the  council  of  fixteen  had  been  created ;  and  they 
reflore  to  the  republic  the  old  form  of  adminiftra- 
tion  which  had  prevailed  previous  to  that  epoch— 
that  is  to  fay,  a  popular  government.  They  added 
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a  declaration  that  the  pope’s  nephews  fhould  be  at 
liberty  to  remain  at  Florence,  and  even  enjoy  cer¬ 
tain  privileges :  but  they,  not  thinking  themfelves 
in  fafety  there,  forbore  to  avail  themfelves  of  that 
condefcenfion,  and  quitted  the  city  with  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Strozzi.  The  people  were  difpleafed  that 
their  uncle  had  not  caufed  them  to  be  arrefled : 
and,  as  they  feifed  on  fome  fortreffes  during  their 
abfence  from  Florence,  a  report  was  fpread  that 
there  exifted  a  coiiufion  between  the  uncle  and  the 
nephews.  Flereupon,  Strozzi,  who  now  Hood 
expofed  as  a  butt  to  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
thought  himfelf  happy  in  being  able  to  effect  his 
own  efcape :  and  that  fame  Clariffa,  who  had  done 
fo  much  in  favour  of  liberty,  was  prevented  from 
following  her  hufband,  and  detained  as  a  holtage, 
together  with  her  niece  Catharine,  who  afterward 
became  queen  of  France.  They  were  removed 
from  their  palace,  left  it  fhould  ferve  as  a  point  of 
union  to  their  friends.  Thus  Strozzi  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  the  firft  agents  in  the  revo¬ 
lution,  became  its  firft  victims. 

In  the  intoxication  of  their  joy,  the  Florentines 
anticipated  boundlefs  advantages  from  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  liberty.  They  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  fair  profpedt  of  “  at  length  being 
4t  their  own  mafters,  and,  as  in  times  paft,  the  ar- 
biters  of  Italy  :  they  were  no  more  to  be  loaded 
44  with  any  greater  burden  of  taxation  than  they 
44  fhould  themfelves  choofe  to  bear ;  whereas  thofc 
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“  unlucky  Medici  had  drained  them  of  above  five 
“  hundred  thoufand  ducats  by  wars  in  which  the 
<e  interefts  of  the  republic  were  not  at  all  ccncern- 
“  ed.”  In  unifon  with  thefe  ideas,  the  general  rage 
againft  the  Medicean  family  was  carried  to  the  ut- 
moll  height :  infults  were  publicly  offered  to  all  who 
were  thought  their  partifans :  their  armorial  in- 
fignia  were  torn  down ;  and  their  palaces  would 
have  been  fet  on  fire,  had  not  that  aft  of  violence 
been  prevented  by  a  fear  left  the  ravages  of  the 
conflagration  fnould  extend  to  other  houfes. 

The  people  defied  for  their  gonfaloniere  Nico¬ 
las  Capponi,  fon  of  that  Capponi  who,  in  the 
French  king’s  prefence,  tore  the  paper  which  con¬ 
tained  that  monarch’s  haughty  pretenfions.  He 
was  a  moderate  man  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
exceffes  of  the  people.  He  attempted  to  reprefent 
to  them  that  they  ought  not  too  eagerly  to  avail 
themfelves  of  a  moment  of  profperity — that  it 
would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  avoid  offending  the 
pope  in  the  perfon  of  his  relatives — that  it  was 
very  poflible  the  fovereign  pontif  might  enter  into 
an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  and  turn 
againft  them. — cc  Vain  alarms !”  they  all  exclaimed 
— “  pufillanimous  fears  of  a  man  who  perhaps  re- 
“  commended  this  cautious  forbearance  only  as  a 
<e  mafk  to  palliate  treafonous  fchemes  already  pre- 
“  meditated.”  Capponi  became  an  objeft  of  fm 
fpicion :  wherefore,  feeing  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  a  giddy  turbulent  multitude 
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who  were  incapable  of  differing  their  firfl  concep¬ 
tions  to  give  way  to  even  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
of  reafon,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  nobles* 
Of  thefe,  the  greater  number  had  favoured  the  re¬ 
volution  through  hatred  of  the  Medici :  but,  find¬ 
ing  that  they  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  and  that 
the  people,  inftead  of  acknowledging  their  meri¬ 
torious  acqulefcence  on  that  occafion,  (till  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  them  as  enemies,  they  repented  of 
their  unprofitable  conaefcenfion  ;  and  Capponi 
found  them  very  ready  to  join  him  when  he  came 
to  found  their  difpofitions. 

Thus  there  were  in  Florence  three  parties  pro¬ 
minently  vifible — that  of  Capponi  and  the  nobles, 
who  were  called  the  optimates — the  popular  party 
• — and  the  neuter,  confiding  of  prudent  moderate 
citizens  who  reprobated  the  excelles  of  the  other 
two  factions',  but  who,  not  choofing  to  join  with 
either,  had  fometimes  the  mortification  of  feeing* 
themfelves  detefted  by  both.  The  optimates ,  not 
having  yet  acquired  fufficient  ftrength,  dared  not 
openly  to  oppcfe  the  will  of  the  popular  party  : 
but  they  cenfured  their  refolutions,  and  retarded 
their  execution  by  every  obftacle  v/hich  they  could 
throw  in  the  way  without  expofing  themfelves  to 
danger.  The  people,  thus  impeded  in  their  ca¬ 
reer,  took  as  it  were  their  fpring,  and  overleaped 
thofe  bounds  v/hich,  if  lefs  thwarted,  they  would 
perhaps  not  have  tranfgrefled.  There  now  was 
nought  but  diforder  and  confufion  in  the  adminil'- 
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Oration  of  affairs :  on  both  fides  general  diffatisfac- 
tion  prevailed  ;  and  regulations  calculated  to  ex- 
afperate  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties  were 
thofe  which  were  moft  eagerly  adopted. 

It  had  been  ordained  that  all  pail  tranfactions 
fliould  be  buried  in  amnefty,  The  people  broke 
through  that  agreement,  and  nominated  fyndics 
to  inquire  into  the  frauds  committed  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  money.  Thefe  inquiries 
affecfed  the  rich,  and  were  conducted  with  a  rigor 
which  was  not  untainted  with  injuftice.  Other 
fyndics  were  intruded  with  the  levying  of  new 
taxes,  and  acquitted  themfelves  of  the  talk  with 
great  harflmefs.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
fale  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  church  and  to  pious  foundations.  In- 
ceffant  changes  were  made  of  the  magiftrates  in 
.the  different  tribunals,  and  of  the  funftions  allotted 
to  them.  The  embaffadors  of  the  republic  at  the 
courts  of  the  feveral  powers  were  recalled,  became 
they  belonged  or  were  fufpefted  to  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  Medici.  Rigorous  laws  were  enabled 
for  the  adnliniftration  of  juftice ;  yet  never  was  it 
worfe  adminiftered.  Under  pretence  of  liberty, 

.  licentioufnefs  of  manners  was  tolerated  :  the  flights 
of  imagination  were  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  efta- 
blilhed  principles :  tyranny  was  exercifed  over  the 
conferences  of  men  ;  and,  in  ftiort,  every  thing  was 
done  which  could  tend  to  eternife  difl'enflon  at 
home,  and  alienate  the  powers  abroad. 

Meanwhile  the  pope,  as  Capponi  had  forefeen. 
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was  employed  in  effecting  an  accommodation  with 
the  emperor.  That  prince  did  not  ffiow  himfelf 
difficult  toward  the  pontif,  whom  he  had  mal¬ 
treated,  and  whofe  good-will  he  was  now  interefted 
in  regaining,  that  he  might  be  enabled  completely 
to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  The  Florentines 
had  deprived  themfelves  of  the  fupport  of  the 
latter  by  joining  in  the  league  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Venetians  againft  them :  hence  they  were 
deeply  embarraffed  when  the  reconciliation  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  taught  them  that  they 
might  poffibly  be  abandoned  by  the  one  and  be¬ 
come  victims  to  the  refentment  of  the  other.  Ne- 
verthelefs  they  affumed  an  air  of  confidence,  re¬ 
inforced  their  troops,  and  continued  to  unite  them 
with  thofe  of  the  emperor,  as  if  they  had  placed 
great  dependence  on  him.  But  at  the  fame  time 
they  laboured  in  ftrengthening  the  fortifications  of 
their  city. 

Difturbance  Hill  prevailed  within  its  walls.  Cap- 
poni,  fallen  under  fufpicion  becaufe  he  did  not 
blindly  fubferve  the  animofity  of  the  people  againft 
the  Medici,  offered  in  the  public  afiembly  to  refign 
his  poll  of  gonfaloniere.  His  refignation  was  not 
accepted  :  but  after  a  few  days  his  enemies  pro¬ 
duced  a  forged  letter  tending  to  prove  a  fecret  urv 
derftanding  between  him  and  the  Medici.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  extricating  himfelf  from 
the  danger  in  which  this  calumny  involved  him  : 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  :  however,  after  having 
remained  three  hours  expofed  to  the  molt  immi- 
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tient  danger,  his  innocence  was  acknowledged,  and 
he  was  recondudted  with  honour  to  his  own  houfe. 
But  he  did  not  there  make  a  longer  ftay  than  was 
neceffary  to  provide  for  himfelf  a  retreat  in  the 
country,  where  Ihutting  himfelf  up  with  his  wife 
and  a  fingle  domeftic,  he  lived  in  total  feparation 
even  from  his  friends,  to  avoid  having  his  feelings 
harrowed  by  the  painful  recital  of  the  misfortunes 
impendent  over  his  ill-fated  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1528,  the 
Florentines  learned  by  experience  what  treatment 
a  difunited  Rate  may  expeft  from  its  allies.  The 
duke  of  Ferrara,  from  whom  they  hourly  awaited 
fuccours  which  they  had  already  paid  for,  kept 
their  money,  and  fent  them  no  troops.  Inftead  of 
foldiers,  the  Venetians  fent  them  exhortations  not 
to  be  difcouraged,  but  to  prepare  themfelves  for  de- 
fenfe,  alluring  them  that  they  fhouid  not  be  for- 
faken  in  the  hour  of  necefiity.  The  emperor 
fpoke  in  more  explicit  terms,  giving  them  fairly 
to  underftand  that  he  conlidered  Florence  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  dif- 
pofe ;  and  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal  from 
them  that  the  difpofal  might  probably  be  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Medici.  They  had  now  no  other  al¬ 
ternative  than  that  of  fubmitting  once  more  to 
wear  the  Medicean  chain  or  hafarding  their  all  in 
defence  of  their  liberty.  Their  refentment  was 
rifen  to  its  utmoft  height  againft  the  pope,  who 
entangled  them  in  his  fnares  5  nor  was  Clement 
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fired  with  lefs  animoftty  againft  them.  In  mutp* 
ally  preparing  fox  war,  they  vied  with  each  other 
for  the  acquifition  of  Malatefta,  a  very  able  ge¬ 
neral.  The  Florentines,  by  the  allurement  of 
highly  advantageous  terms,  won  him  to  their  ban¬ 
ners,  and  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  their 
troops.  Under  fuch  a  general  they  expected  the 
moll  brilliant  fucceffes :  yet  they  were  defeated, 
loft  Perugia,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  with  grief  and 
aftonifhment  faw  the  fnatterea  wreck  of  their  ba- 
tallions  return  inglorious  to  their  walls,  and  them- 
feives  reduced  to  the  neceftity  of  defending  their 
city,  of  which  Malatefta  afl'utned  the  government. 

Nor  did  a  long  time  elapfe  before  the  emperor 
and  the  other  confederates  prefented  themfelves 
before  the  ramparts  of  Florence.  The  fiege  was 
commenced,  but  not  profecuted  with  activity.  It 
appears  that  the  afiailants  wifhed  to  allow  fufficient 
time  for  negotiation  to  ripen  the  wearinefs  of  the 
Florentines.  In  the  intervals  of  hoftility  propofals 
were  brought  forward.  Malatefta  liftened  to  them, 
and  feemed  to  communicate  every  thing  to  the 
Florentines.  When  he  faw  them  recoil  with  dif- 
guft  from  conditions  of  too  great  harlhnefs,  he 
entered  into  their  feiitiments,  ordered  maffes  to  be 
fung,  and  required  of  the  citizens  and  of  his  fol- 
diers  an  oath  that  they  would  defend  themfelves 
to  their  lateft  breath.  When  milder  terms  were 
offered,  he  yielded  to  the  current,  and  confentec! 
that  the  new-modeled  propofitions  ftiould  not  be 
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i&jected.  They  were  conftantly  ill  received  by  the 
emperor’s  council,  who  adhered  to  the  refolution 
already  announced  of  difpofmg  of  Florence  as  a 
•fief,  without  faying  in  favour  of  whom  or  in  what 
manner.  With  refpect  to  the  pope,,  he  anfwered 
that  he  never  had  entertained  an  intention  of  op- 
prejfling  the  liberty  of  the  Florentines  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  would  already  have  been  de- 
fpoiled  of  it,  but  for  his  interpofition  and  fe¬ 
licitations  employed  to  fufpend  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  ;  but  that  he  would  never  confent  to  the 
prefervation  of  a  government  void  of  faith,  agi¬ 
tated  by  unruly  paffions,  difplaying  the  bloody 
banner  of  profcription,  and  fupporting  itfelf  by 
nought  but  affaiTmations  ;  that  they  had  branded 
excellent  citizens  with  the  appellation  of  rebels  ; 
that  they  had  mal-treated  them  in  every  poffible 
mode  ;  that  he  had  himfelf  been  grofsly  infulted  by 
them  ;  that  they  had  pulled  down-  his  ftatues,  and 
hanged  him  in  effigy. 

While  the  time  glided  away  in  negotiation,  the 
Florentines  fucceffively  loft  their  fortreffes,  Piftoja, 
Pietra-Santa,  Prato  j  and  they  fuffered  all  thefe 
difafters  under  the  valiant  Malatefla.  That  ge¬ 
neral  indeed  was  known  to  be  interefled  :  for  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  all  his  property,  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  enemies  of  Florence  :  but,  according 
to  his  friends  within  the  city,  he  was  fo  fraught 
with  honour,  fo  delicate,  fo  high-minded,  fo  heroic 
in  his  fentiments,  that  the  man  who  fhould  fufpeqt 
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him  of  treachery  would  do  an  injury  to  his  own 
character.  Whenever  he  fpoke  to  the  people,  the. 
word  44  liberty  ”  founded  in  each  fentence ;  and 
he  wore  that  facred  name  infcribed  on  his  cap. 
Were  meafures  of  vigour  fuggefted  ?  a  fally  pro- 
pofed  ?  he  adopted  the  fcheme  with  enthufiafm, 
and  profecuted  it  with  warm  energy  :  he  infilled  on 
perfcnaliy  taking  a  part  in  it,  nor  would  differ  a 
fingle  mufket-ihot  to  be  fired  without  him.  The 
orders  were  excellently  given,  but  ill  executed  :  at 
one  time  the  want  of  fuccefs  was  attributable  to 
the  exceffive  ardor  of  the  troops,  at  another  to 
millake  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  other  un¬ 
avoidable  accidents. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  at  the 
fiege,  drew  from  their  lines  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  intercept  a  convoy  which  was  coming  to 
the  relief  of  Florence.  The  Florentine  officers 
urged  Malatefla  to  attack  the  lines  while  naked  of 
defenders.  He  Iternly  rejeded  fo  raffi  a  propo¬ 
rtion  :  but  when  the  inhabirants  obtained  certain 
convidion  that  the  camp  had  in  effed  long  re¬ 
mained  in  a  defenfelefs  flate,  then  Malatefla 
bitterly  repented  of  having  differed  fo  fine  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  pafs  unimproved  :  44  but  who,”  faid 
he  with  a  fig h,  44  could  have  imagined  that  fo  able 
44  a  general  would  have  unmanned  his  lines  to 
44  fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  in  danger  of 
44  being  carried  by  affault  ?”  The  rifque  incurred 
by  the  prince  had  not  been  great :  he  defeated  and 
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difperfed  the  re-inforcement,  and  prevented  the 
fupply  of  provifions  from  reaching  the  city :  but 
he  was  killed  in  the  a£tion ;  and  a  letter  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  on  him,  written  by  Malatefla, 
who  told  him  that  he  might  fearlefsly  quit  his 
camp,  and  promifed  not  to  attack  thofe  whom  he 
fhould  leave  in  it. 

The  flrength  of  the  Florentines  was  gradually 
impaired  by  the  lofs  of  men,  the  confumption  of 
ammunition  and  provifions,  and  the  wade  of  money 

t 

neceffary  to  procure  thofe  aids.  To  fupply  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  deficiency,  they  difpofed  of  the  property  of 
the  rebels  by  a  lottery  which  produced  a  confider- 
able  fum.  The  great  council,  after  having  eleven 
times  put  the  queflion  to  the  vote,  determined  that 
all  the  gold  and  filver  that  was  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  citizens,  all  the  plate  found  in  the  churches, 
except  fuch  as  was  indifpenfably  requifite  for  divine 
fervice,  fhould  be  carried  to  the  mint.  The  jewels 
which  ornamented  the  facred  relics  were  fold.  The 
Florentines  thought  no  facrifices  too  great  in  the 
defenfe  of  their  liberty.  “  Poor  and  free”  was 
their  motto :  it  was  infcribed  in  large  chara&ers 
over  the  doors  of  their  houfes ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
was  deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  :  but  what  could 
they  do  in  oppofition  to  force  from  without,  fecond- 
ed  by  perfidy  within  ? 

At  length  the  Florentines,  having  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  treacheries  of  Malatella,  refolved  to 
difrnifs  him,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  his  obfli- 
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nately  urging  an  accommodation  which  did  not  ap_» 
pear  fufficiently  advantageous,  and  r.efufing  to  make 
a  fortie  according  to  their  willies.  The  colour 
which  they  gave  to  his  difcharge,  though  as  ho¬ 
nourable  as  poffible,  did  not  pleafe  him:  where¬ 
fore,  as  foon  as  it  was  announced  .to  him,  he  ftarted 
forward  boiling  with  real  or  pretended  anger,  and, 
rulhing  with  his  drawn  dagger  on  one  of  the  com. 
miffioners,  gave  him  feveral  (tabs.  Th.e  foldiery, 
though  paid  by  the  citizens,  ihowed  themfelves. 
more  attentive  to  their  general  than  to  them,  and 
ranged  themfelves  ground  him.  At  the  fame  time 
the  befiegers  advance  from  their  lines,  difplay  their 
banners  waving  in  the  wind,  and  threaten  an  im¬ 
mediate  affault.  The  women  in  diffraction  take 
refuge  in  the  churches,  and  with  loud  cries  call  for 
a  capitulation.  A  great  portion  of  the  citizens  re- 
folve  to  perifli  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
and  with  to  march  forth  againft  the  enemy,  In  the 
frightful  diforder  which  prevailed  through  the  city, 
this  refolution,  if  reduced  to  practice,  would  have 
caufed  its  ruin.  But  the  magiilrates,  the  aged  and 
the  moderate  men,  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  voice  of  reafon,  efpecially  from  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  ihpwed  the  greateft  warmth.  .  They 
confented  to  capitulate :  nor  were  the  terms  diffi¬ 
cult  of  adjustment ;  for  all  conditions  were  equal 
to  the  befiegers,  provided  only  that  the  city  fur- 
rendered,  fmce  they  were  certain  that  they  ffiould 
afterward  be  at  liberty  to  perform  only  fuch  of 
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them  as  they  thought  proper.  Accordingly  they 
confented  that  the  citizens  Ihould,  at  the  head  of 
phe  treaty,  place  a  guaranty  of  their  liberty  in  the 
following  words — “  The  form  of  the  government 
.  “  of  Florence  {hall  be  fettled  by  his  imperial  ma^ 
“  jefty  within  the  fpace  of  four  months;  the  liberty 
“  of  the  citizens,  however1,  being  ftill  preferved.^ 
The  other  articles  related  to  matters  of  conveni¬ 
ence  or  police,  and  were  executed  according  to 
circumftances. 

In  the  delirium  of  martial  enthufiafm,  the  capti¬ 
vating  name  of  “  liberty”  was  as  it  were  a  bandage 
which  prevented  the  eyes  of  thofe  republicans  from 
difcovering  the  full  extent  of  their  misfortunes.  But 
now  when  every  thing  was  irretrievably  ruined,  they 
feemed  overwhelmed  with  the  oppreffive  weight  of 
their  calamities.  The  following  is  a  picture  of  theip 
fituation,  drawn  by  their  own  hiftorians.  <e  They 
“  regretted  the  expenfes  incurred  for  the  fupport 
<c  of  a  long  and  arduous  war  which  had  termi- 
“  nated  in  fo  melancholy  an  rffue — the  exhauftion 
“  of  their  fortunes — the  derangement  of  their  com- 
*c  merce — the  ruin  of  their  eftates — the  deftruc- 
C{  tion  of  their  houfes — the  depth  of  their  children 
and  their  friends — the  mad  difcords  which  had 
“  divided  them — the  exceffes  to  which  thev  had 

j 

“  proceeded  againft  their  concitizens — the  fhame 
With  which  they  remained  covered  in  confe- 
¥  quence  of  them — the  contempt  and  bitter  taunts 
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44  with  which  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  deftitute 
44  of  every  neceffary,  reviled  the  nobles  whom  they 
44  accufed  as  authors  of  the  public  calamity.  The 
44  rich  were  tormented  by  the  apprehenfion  of  fee- 
44  ing  the  little  they  had  faved  become  the  prey  of 
44  an  infulting  and  rapacious  victor:  the  poor  were 
44  goaded  by  the  fear  of  perifhing  with  hunger : 

44  all  were  difmayed  by  the  afpect  of  prefent 
44  wretchednefs,  and  the  almolt  certain  profpedt  of 
64  more  dreadful  evils  to  come :  and  thefe  various 
44  fenfations  indifcriminately  plunged  all  ranks  in 
44  conlternation  and  defpair.  Pale  and  trembling,  , 
44  their  looks  gloomy  and  fufpicious,  their  counte- 
44  nances  bent  downward  to  the  earth,  they  dared 
44  not  turn  their  eyes  upon  each  other.” 

Such  was  the  fad  conqueft  which  Clement  had 
made  through  the  perfidy  of  Malatefta.  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  was  fatisfied.  The 
pontif  was  difpleafed  that  the  treaty  had  left 
Florence  at  the  difpofal  of  the  emperor,  without 
making  any  mention  of  him:  and  the  general, 
making  exorbitant  demands,  and  thinking  himfelf 
ill  rewarded  becaufe  abatements  were  made  from 
them,  retired  with  the  Frame  alone  of  his  trea¬ 
chery.  The  governor  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
until  the  formation  of  the  conflitution  promifed  by 
the  treaty,  eftablifhed  a  provifional  government 
altogether  military.  The  inhabitants  were  rigo- 
roufly  difarmed,  and  fubjedted  to  heavy  contribu- 
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tions.  In  the  apportionment  of  tile  quotas,  they 
already  obferved  that  favour  was  Ihown  to  the 
partifans  of  the  Medici. 

Although  a  general  amnefty  had  been  promifed, 
fecret  orders  were  given  to  perfecute  without  mercy 
all  thofe  who  had  declared  for  the  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  Six  of  the  chief  of  that  number  were  de¬ 
capitated  :  others  were  immured  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  fortrelfes ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  were  banilhed.  The  Florentines  repeatedly 
petitioned  the  emperor  to  put  a  period  to  this 
tyrannical  government  and  grant  them  that  which 
he  had  promifed.  They  continued  their  entreaties 
during  three  years ;  which  time  wras  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  in  concerting  meafures  with 
the  pope  for  conferring  the  fovereignty  of  Florence 
on  either  of  his  holinefs’s  nephews  whom  he  might 
choofe  to  prefer.  He  had  two,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  both  illegitimate  fons — Hippolytus,  of 
Julius  the  Magnificent — Alexander,  of  Lorenzo. 

The  former  was  elder  than  his  coufin,  and  fuperior 
to  him  in  underftanding  and  talents.  To  Alexander, 
neverthelefs,  the  preference  was  given  :  which  cir- 
cumflance  infpired  the  world  with  a  belief  that  he 
was  allied  to  Clement  VII  in  a  nearer  degree  than 
that  of  nepotifin.  In  1531,  Charles  V  declared  Alexander  I 
him  duke  of  Florence;  and  thus  ended  thp  re-AD  153 
public. 

Little,  however,  was  wanting  to  effect  its  imme¬ 
diate  re-eftablilhment.  Alexander  was  but  twenty- 
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'  two  years  old  when  he  was  railed  to  the  fovereignty, 
with  all  the  inexperience  of  that  age,  his  own  paf- 
fions,  and  thofe  of  his  uncle  Clement.  The  pope’s 
predominating  paifions  were  hatred  to  the  noble 
families  who  had  traverfed  his  ambitious  views — < 
and  vengeance — of  which  Alexander  rendered 
himfelf  the  miniker.  He  banilhed  and  profcribed 
all  thofe  whom  the  pontif  marked  out  to  him,  and 
in  every  poffible  mode  haraifed  thofe  citizens  whom 
the  ties  of  pleafmg  habit  retained  in  their  native 
foil  notwithkanding  his  perfections.  By  fuch  com 
dud  he  was  expoled  to  confpiracies :  it  was  not  that 
circumftance,  however,  which  caufed  his  death,, 
but  his  own  imprudence  in  going  by  night  without 
precaution  to  an  amorous  rendez-vous.  He  was 
poignarded  at  the  age  of  twenty-feven,  in  the  year 

J536- 

As  his  death  was  fudden  and  unforefeen,  a 
dreadful  confuhon  at  firft  enfued,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  deliberation  whether  the  Florentines 
fnould  re-ekablilh  the  republic  or  choofe  for  them- 
felves  a  maker,  and  who  that  maker  Ihould  be. 
Some  fpirited  opinions  were  advanced  in  favour  of 
a  republic ;  but  they  were  now  no  longer  in  fea* 
fon.  More  willing  ear  was  given  to  a  fpeaker  who 
yeprefented  that  it  was  not  confident  with  the  in- 
terek  of  their  country  to  rekore  to  her  a  dangerous 
liberty,  of  which  Florence  was  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden.  ts  The  people,”  faid  he,  “  are 
l£  too  Rrongly  inimical  to  the  nobility  to  fuller 
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u  them  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs :  yet  the  po- 
“  pular  government  has  often  dragged  Florence 
<c  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  More  mercantile  than  war- 
“  like,  Ihe  has  conftant  reafon  to  dread  the  ambition 
<c  of  feveral  powerful  princes.  Thus,  fmce  it  is  im- 
“  poffible  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
cc  the  nobles,  from  whom  greater  moderation  and 
“  prudence  might  be  expefled  than  from  the 
u  people,  it  is  better  to  choofe  a  fovereign,  who, 
w  repreffmg  the  different  parties  at  home,  ffrali 
u  watch  over  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  abroad,  than 
“  to  fubmit  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  the 
<c  multitude.” 

This  advice  prevailed.  Among  the  Medici  of 
the  different  branches  which  abounded  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  the  public  choice  fell  upon  Cofmo,  who 
was  not,  like  his  laft  predeceffor,  of  fpurious 
birth,  but  legitimately  defcended,  through  his 
father  John  furnamed  the  Invincible,  from  Lo¬ 
renzo,  younger  brother  to  the  firft  Cofmo. 

Though  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  difplayed,  from  the  moment  of  Iris  exalta¬ 
tion,  a  prudence  and  wil'd orn  beyond  his  age.  To 
fatisfy  in  fome  meafure  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
were  apprehenfive  of  a  too  abfolute  authority,  it 
was  determined  that  Cofmo  Ihould  not  bear  the 
title  of  “  chief  of  the  republic  and  a  council  was 
named  for  him  confiding  of  eight  citizens  whofe 
power  might  in  cafes  of  emergency  a  cl  as  a  check 
upon  his.  But  Ire  conduced  him'ftlf  with  fuch 
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propriety  that  this  reflncdon  became  unneceflary. 
He  followed,  with  regard  to  the  exiles,  a  fyftem 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  his  predeceffor. 
There  were  no  meafures  of  miidnefs  and  infinua- 
tion,  no  fpecies  of  kind  treatment  and  favours, 
which  he  did  not  employ  with  the  view  of  alluring 
them  to  return  :  and  he  would  have  fucceeded  in 
his  endeavours,  if  thofe  unfortunate  men — placing 
too  great  confidence  in  the  promifes  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  princes  with  whom  they  had  taken  refuge,  and 
who  were  all  interefted  in  fomenting  the  diflur- 
bances  at  Florence — had  not  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hope  of  re-entering  the  city  by  force,  and 
rejected  all  the  overtures  of  conciliation.  It  was 
no  uncommon  fpectacle  to  behold  thofe  haplefs 
wanderers  fighting  againfl  each  other  in  the 
French,  imperial,  Spanifh,  Venetian,  papal  armies, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  chance. 
Thus  they  deftroyed  each  other,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  melted  away,  at  a  diftance  from  their  home, 
reduced  by  their  own  obftinacy  to  the  painful  ne- 
cemty  of  only  breathing  forth  unavailing  flghs 
toward  their  native  country  which  would  gladly 
have  given  them  a  cordial  reception  in  her  bofom. 

During  this  time  Cofmo  reigned  with  glory.  It 
was  not  till  after  he  had  reflored  tranquillity  to  his 
Hates  that  he  conceived  the  ambition  of  enlarging 
them.  He  fucceeded  in  that  defign  without  op- 
preffmg  his  people  with  the  miferies  of  war  ;  being 
more  inclined  to  make  acquifitions  by  purchafe 
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than  by  conqueft  :  yet  he  conftantly  kept  his  troops 
on  a  refpedtable  footing.  No  prince  was  ever  more 
efteemed  and  courted  than  he  by  his  contemporary 
potentates ;  happy  if  he  had  enjoyed  peace  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  family !  But  the  furtlhine  of 
his  blifs  was  eclipfed  by  a  fatal  accident  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  two  fons,  Don  Garcias  and  Don 
John. 

Whether  from  jealoufy  or  front  innate  an¬ 
tipathy,  thofe  brothers  often  quarreled  with  each 
other.  In  a  difpute  at  a  hunting-party,  Don  Gar¬ 
cias,  the  more  violent  of  the  two,  killed  Don  John 
with  the  ftab  of  a  dagger.  The  extreme  gentle- 
nefs  of  the  deceafed,  the  candor  of  his  foul,  the 
regularity  of  his  conduft — in  which  he  formed  a 
perfect  contrail  to  Don  Garcias — had  powerfully 
endeared  him  to  his  father.  Cofmo,  deeply  af- 
flifted  by  the  lofs  of  a  tenderly-beloved  fon,  caufes 
the  dead  body  to  be  conveyed  to  his  palace,  and 
prefents  it  to  the  murderer.  Garcias  at  firil  dis¬ 
avows  the  deed :  but  fome  drops  of  blood  iffuing 
from  the  lifelefs  corfe  ftrike  him  as  a  reproach, 
and  make  him  acknowledge  his  crime.  He  throws 
himfelf  at  his  fatheris  feet.  “  Die,  wretch  faid 
the  inexorable  Cofmo,  fnatching  from  the  affailin’s 
fide  the  poignard  with  which  he  had  pierced  his 
brother,  and  plunging  it  into  his  bofom.  Cofmo 
is  likewife  faid  to  have  poifoned  Mary,  one  of  his 
daughters,  who  was  become  enamoured  of  a  page: 
another,  named  Lucretia  and  married  to  the  duke 
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of  Ferrara,  was  put  to  death  by  her  hufband  who 
was  diflatisfied  with  her  conduct. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  domeflic  calamities, 
Cofmo  II  was  confidered  as  a  very  great  prince. 
He  took  Cofmo  I  for  his  model,  and  Ihowed  him- 
felf  not  inferior  to  him  in  magnificence,  generofitv, 
love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  glory  of  protecting 
them.  The  luperb  edifices,  the  Tplendid  monu¬ 
ments,  with  which  he  embellifhed  the  capital  and 
its  environs,  afford  ample  proof  of  his  tafte  and 
munificence.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  gallery  containing  the  richeft  and  molt  nu¬ 
merous  collection  of  ftatues,  bronzes,  medals, 
valuable  pictures,  and  antiques,  which  his  fuc- 
ceffors  have  emuloufly  augmented.  He  refigned 
his  fiates  to  his  fon  in  1565,  but  continued  to  diredt 
him  in  the  government,  and  died  in  1574. 

Frr.nc's-  It  was  to  Francis,  third  duke  of  Florence,  that 

A.D/1565.  the  emperor  confirmed  the  title  of  grand-duke , 
which  had  been  contefled  in  his  father’s  time^ 
Francis  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  placid 
foul,  inclined  to  peace,  void  of  ambition,  and  un- 
difturbed  by  any  violent  paflion :  but  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  that  of  love.  A  fair  Venetian, 
daughter  of  Capello  a  fenator,  affedted  his  heart. 
Hiftory  defcribes  that  amour  as  accompanied  by 
events  which  might  well  furnifh  matter  for  the 
plot  of  a  romance.  The  grand-duke  infmuated 
himfelf  to  her  by  every  attention  and  mark  of 

tendernefs  capable  of  making  an  impreffion  on  a 

/ 
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woman  of  delicacy  and  fenfibility.  By  his  affidui- 
ties  he  triumphed  over  a  favoured  lover  for  whofe 
fake  fhe  had  abandoned  her  native  country ;  amd 
he  gave  her  his  hand  after  the  death  of  Joan  of  < 
Auftria,  his  wife.  It  is  believed  that  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  indignant  at  that  marriage  which  he 
confidered  as  difgraceful  to  the  family,  poifoned 
them  both  in  i  c87.  If  it  was  to  this  double  crime  Ferdinand  r, 

.  .  AD  15S7. 

that  Ferdinand  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  he  expiated  it  and  caufed  it  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  if  poffible,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  admini- 
ftration.  He  was  fucceeded,  in  1609,  by  his  fon 
Cofmo,  whofe  feeble  temperament  of  body  did  not  Cofmo  in, 

•  A.D.  1609^ 

prevent  him  from  rendering  himfelf  recommend- 
able,  during  his  fhort  reign,  by  his  prudence,  as 
well  as  his  love  and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

As  if  it  had  been  pre-ordained  that  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  fhould  owe  obligations  to  the 
Medici,  phyfics  and  chemiftry  and  natural  hiflory 
were  indebted  for  a  fplenaor  till  then  unexampled 
to  Ferdinand  III,  who  fucceeded  his  father  Cofmo  Ferd!' 

nand  III, 

in  162 1.  He  eftablifhed  an  academy  where  all  the  A  D- 162 
fciences  were  cultivated.  The  grand-duke  perfon- 
ally  pradtifed  and  encouraged  them  ;  and  the  grand- 
duchefs  his  wife,  daughter  of  Gallon  duke  of 
Orleans,  feconded  him  in  that  particular  :  but  the 
ducal  pair  did  not  agree  in  many  other  points.  A 
feparation  taking  place  between  them,  the  duchefs 
went  to  live  in  France,  and  tjhe  grand-duke  addidled 
himfelf  to  the  practices  of  devotion,  the  excefs  of 
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which  is  faid  to  have  caufed  their  difunion.  No 
formal  divorce  was  pronounced :  never thelefs, 
during  his  wife’s  life-time  Ferdinand  entered  into 
holy  orders  by  fpecial  difpenfation  from  the  pope* 
which  he  alked  and  obtained  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  qualified  to  handle  reliques. 

In  regularity  of  moral  conduct  he  was  ill  imi¬ 
tated  by  John-Gaflon,  his  fon,  who  fucceeded 
him  in  1670.  This  prince  led  a  life  of  effeminacy 
and  retirement  in  the  receffes  of  his  palace.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  life  and  without  confulting  him,  the  emperor 
and  the  French  and  Spanifh  kings,  forefeeing  that 
he  would  have  no  children,  difpofed  of  his  ftates, 
which  palled  through  feveral  hands,  according  to 
the  interells  of  thofe  powers.  In  1737,  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tufcany  was  definitively  annexed  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  To  prevent  that  hate  from  fuf- 
fering  by  the  abfence  of  the  fovereign,  and  that 
the  revenues  may  be  expended  on  the  fpot  and  give 
animation  to  it,  it  has  been  made  the  inheritance  of 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  firfl  of  thofe  princes  of  the  Auftrio-Lorraine 
family  was  Francis,  who  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Peter-Leopold-jofeph,  to  whom  fucceeded  his  fon 
Ferdinand-Jofeph-John.  The  two  former  refigned 
the  grand-duchy  to  mount  the  imperial  throne ; 
nor  did  they  without  regret  relinquish  the  delight¬ 
ful  abodes  of  Tufcany. 
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Pisa. 

Pifa,  riling  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the  fea, 
has  in  her  territory  the  port  of  Livorno  £  Leghorn ]]. 
From  the  earliefc  antiquity,  that  town  has  been  famed 
for  its  maritime  exploits.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
peopled,  fubfequently  to  the  capture  of  Troy,  by 
an  Arcadian  colony  from  the  Grecian  city  of  Pifa, 
and  at  a  Hill  earlier  period  by  Pelops  the  fon  of 
Tantalus.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  and 
the  progrefs  of  its  aggrandifement,  Pifa  was  held 
in  confideration  by  the  Romans,  who  ranked  it 
among  the  number  of  the  friendly  municipalities. 
After  the  decadence  of  the  empire,  it  not  only  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  commercial  town,  but  alfo  began  to 
make  conquefls.  In  the  year  1005  the  Pifans 
feifed  on  Sardinia  and  Corfica :  in  1030  they 
rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  Carthage,  then 
governed  by  a  king.  As  an  indemnification  for 
the  lofs  of  his  crown,  they  fent  him  to  the 
pope,  to  receive  baptifm.  At  every  period  of  their 
hiftory  they  have  been  warmly  attached  to  the  fo- 
vereign  pontifs :  they  not  only  repulfed  the  Sara¬ 
cens  from  their  coalls,  but  even  went  to  attack 
them  in  Sicily.  From  the  fpoils  which  they 
brought  thence  on  their  return,  they  eredled  their 
magnificent  cathedral.  The  captivity  of  a  king  of 
Majorca,  whom  they  attacked  in  his  ifland,  is  a 
proof  of  their  courage ;  and  their  generofity  was 
equally  confpicuous  in  relloring  him  to  liberty.  In 
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1318,  they  lent  affiftance  to  the  crufaders  in  Palef- 
tine,  under  Lanfranc  their  archbilhop.  Inllead  of 
the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  the  prelate,  on  his  return, 
loaded  his  fhips  with  earth  from  Jerufalem,  which 
he  ffrewed,  nine  feet  in  depth,  over  a  coemetery 
that  has  thence  borne  the  name  of  the  “  Holy 
44  Field.”  He  furrounded  it  with  porticoes,  and 
decorated  it  with  marbles  and  paintings,  which 
render  it  a  curious  monument. 

Hiftory  gives  us  no  particular  information  re- 
fpedting  their  republic.  In  1 202,  they  had  a  count, 
whom  they  took  off  as  a  tyrant.  His  fate  did  not 
deter  others  who  fucceffively  feifed  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  republic  regained  the  afcendency; 
and  during  its  exiftence  they  had  a  war  with  the 
Genoefe,  and  feifed  upon  Lucca.  But  the  moll 
important  war  in  which  the  Pifans  were  engaged 
was  againft  the  Florentines.  Thefe  two  peoples 
had  fworn  deadly  hatred  to  each  other :  feoffs,  in- 
fulcs,  challenges,  between  perfons  mutually  ac¬ 
quainted,  carried  fanguinary  animofity  between 
them  to  its  greateft  exceffes. 

The  fate  of  war  opened  for  the  Florentines  the 
road  to  Pifa,  which  they  befieged  in  1406.  Some 
advantages  gained  by  the  Pifans  fo  inflated  them 
with  pride,  that,  having  killed  a  Florentine  foldier 
in  one  of  their  eruptions,  they  faftened  his  body  to 
the  tail  of  an  afs,  and  ignominioufly  dragged  it 
through  the  ftreets.  In  vengeance  of  this  infult, 
the  comrades  of  that  foldier  maffacred  all  their 
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prifoners.  Hence  a  dreadful  animofity  between, 
the  befiegers  and  the  befieged.  The  latter,  being 
prefied  by  famine,  fend  all  the  ufelefs  mouths  out 
of  the  town.  The  general  of  the  Florentine  army 
orders  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  to  be  driven 
back  toward  the  walls,  where  they  are  abandoned 
to  the  fury  of  the  foldiery,  before  the  eyes  of  their 
concitizens  who  behold  this  fad  fpedtacle  from  the 
height  of  their  ramparts.  Some  are  hanged ; 
others  are  crowded  into  gotten  boats,  and  com¬ 
mitted,  without  oars  or  rudder,  to  the1  current  of 
the  Po.  It  is  noticed,  as  a  fymptom  of  returning 
moderation  and  mildnefs  in  the  Florentines,  that 
they  at  length  confined  themfelves  to  branding  the 
men  with  a  hot  iron,  and  fending  them  back  into 
the  town  with  the  women,  whofe  clothes  they  cut 
away  as  far  as  the  hips.  After  an  obflinate  re¬ 
finance  the  befieged  were  finally  compelled  to  fur- 
render.  Their  fubmiffion  difarmed  the  vefentment 
of  their  opponents ;  nor  had  the  vanquiflied  any 
room  to  complain  of  their  fubfequent  treatment 
by  the  vidxors  except  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  their 
feifing  on  the  reins  of  government :  but  the  Pifans 
recovered  their  liberty  in  1494  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Genoefe. 

*  ‘  f 

The  Florentines  did  not  renounce  the  project  of 
fubduing  Pifa ;  for  which  purpofe  they  employed 
force,  fraud,  and  money.  The  lafh  of  thefe  means 
was  not  far  from  proving  fuccefsful  with  Charles  VIII. 
That  prince,  conftantly  ftraitened  in  his  finances 
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during  his  Italian  expedition,  was  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  the  inunuadons  of  the  Florentines,  who 
offered  him,  a  coniiderable  Run  of  money  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  aiding  them  to  re-eftabliih  their  au¬ 
thorin'  in  Pda.  While  the  monarch  wavers  in 
heiitadon,  a  crowd  of  Phans  arrive  in  his  camp- 
old  men,  women,  children— who,  bathed  in  tears, 
befeech  him  with  loud  cries  not  to  dehver  them  up 
to  the  Florentines.  Even  thofe  Florentines  who 
composed  a  part  of  Charles’s  army  were  moved 
with  companion :  the  officers  took  off  their  gold 
chains,  and  offered  them  to  the  king  if  he  flood  in 
need  ot  money.  This  generous  offer,  of  which 
the  monarch  did  not  take  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage,  laved  the  Pifans  on  that  occaiion.  But  their 
enslavement  was  only  procraftinated  for  a  few 
years.  The  Florentines  caufed  them  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  other  powers,  or  were  themfelves  the 
affailants  ;  and  Pifa  fuftained  no  fewer  than  three 
fieges.  At  length  it  fubmkted  in  1509,  on  condi¬ 
tions  which  appeared  rather  the  terms  of  alliance 
than  of  fubjection.  From  that  period,  it  was 
mildly  governed  by  the  victors  until  the  time 
when,  together  with  them,  it  came  under  the 
fceptre  of  the  grand-dukes. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants,  neverthelefs,  and 
especially  of  the  nobles,  at  the  moment  of  the  fur- 
render,  preferred  the  calamities  of  exile  to  the 
humiliation  of  living  in  subjection  to  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  They  fettled  in  Sicily,  at  Rome,  Genoa, 
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Venice,  and  elfewhere.  This  defertion  confider- 
ably  diminifhed  the  population  and  commerce  of 
the  town,  both  which  fuffered  a  fevere  check  in 
confequence  of  the  fruitlefs  attempt  made  by  the 
Pifans  in  1609  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  grand-dukes.  That  unfortunate 
effort  was  productive  to  them  of  the  lofs  of  their 
privileges,  and  reduced  their  number  to  about 
thirty  thoufand  inhabitants.  Among  thefe  are 
numbered  feven  thoufand  Jews,  lowly  degraded  as 
every-where  elfe,  and,  as  every-where  elfe,  deriving 
from  their  opulence  a  confolation  of  their  difgrace. 

There  is  no  town  which  contains  a  more  nume¬ 
rous  collection  than  Pifa  of  foreign  and  precious 
marbles.  They  are  the  fruits  of  the  conquefls 
made  by  the  Pifans,  who,  on  their  return  from 
their  expeditions,  loaded  their  (hips  with  ftatues  and 
columns  to  embellilh  their  town.  Not  only  in  the 
public  edifices,  but  in  private  houfes,  are  feen  in- 
fcriptions,  baffo-rilievoes,  cornices,  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  Grecian  marble  which  is  fo  highly  efteemed  for 
its  finenefs  and  polifh.  It  is  perhaps  from  this 
fondnefs  for  the  antique  that  the  Pifans  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  a  combat  with  maces  and  clenched  fills, 
annually  fought  on  a  bridge  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  river,  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  But  nothing  can  be 
lefs  fimilar  to  that  magnificent  fpeCtacle  of  ancient 
Greece  than  the  tumultuous  affaults  of  the  Pifan 
populace.  The  Pifans  might  on  better  ground 
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claim  fome  affinity  to  that  country  of  arts  and  ele¬ 
gance,  from  the  graceful  attire  of  their  rural  fe¬ 
males  :  they  ornament  their  hair  with  natural  and 
artificial  flowers,  and  plait  and  braid  it  with  lin¬ 
gular  tafte.  Their  whole  drefs  difplays  a  tindlure 
of  coquettery,  which  improves  their  native  charms, 
and  renders  thofe  fair  ruflics  extremely  captivating. 

Lucca. 

The  difference  between  Florence,  Pifa,  and 
Lucca,  is,  that  the  two  former,  after  having  been 
republics  during  feveral  centuries,  have  fince 
ceafed  to  be  free,  whereas  Lucca,  after  having 
paffed  under  the  dominion  of  various  mailers,  at 
length  became  and  has  fince  continued  a  republic. 
It  is  lituate  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Pifa. 
Its  origin  is  unknown  :  but  it  was  viewed  in  a  re- 
fpedtable  light  by  republican  Rome ;  and,  under 
the  emperors,  it  held  a  dillinguilhed  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Italy.  It  maintained  a  feven  months’ 
liege  againlt  Narfes,  to  whom  it  furrendered  in 
555.  At  this  time  Lucca  is  faid  to  have  ceafed  to 
be  a  republic ;  and  Ihe  continued  fubjedt  to  counts 
and  marquifes  until  the  year  1115,  when  Ihe  re¬ 
covered  her  priftine  liberty.  It  was  again  fnatched 
from  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  a  man  to  whom  the  caprice  of  fortune  had 
allotted  a  ftation  in  the  lowelt  rank  of  fociety,  and 
who  by  his  talents  elevated  himfelf  to  the  highell. 

Among  the  noble  families  of  Lucca,  that  of  the 
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Caltracani  had  long  been  elteemed  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  In  1320  it  was  nearly  extin£l,  no  members 
of  it  remaining  except  a  good  old  ecclefiaftic  who 
lived  in  his  native  place  on  the  flender  income  of  a 
petty  canonicate,  with  his  filler  Dianova,  a  fuper- 
annuated  widow.  To  their  humble  dwelling  was 
annexed  a  fmall  garden,  where  walking  one  morn¬ 
ing,  the  good  widow  heard  plaintive  cries.  She 
approaches  a  vine  whence  the  wailing  feemed  to 
proceed,  and  drawing  afide  the  branches,  beholds 
a  new-born  infant  covered  with  rags,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  greatell  need  of  immediate  affillance. 
Yearning  with  pity,  Dianova  carries  the  babe  to 
her  brother  :  they  form  the  refolution  of  rearing 
him,  and  caufe  him  to  be  baptifed  by  the  name  of 
Callruccio,  which  was  that  of  their  father. 

The  good  canon  centred  his  whole  affe&ion  on 
that  child  :  he  dellined  him  for  his  fuccelfor  in  the 
canonicate,  directed  him  to  the  proper  courfe  of 
lludies,  and  provided  him  with  fuitable  mailers,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  profeliion  which  he  wilhed  him 
to  embrace.  Until  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Caf- 
truccio  was  perfectly  docile :  but  at  that  period, 
weary  of  his  mailers,  difgulled  with  his  books,  he 
no  longer  lillened  to  the  former,  he  threw  away 
the  latter,  and  fhowed  no  take  but  for  arms, 
eagerly  fought  the  company  of  young  men  of  the 
fame  turn  of  mind,  mingled  in  their  fports,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  their  exercifes,  and  furpalfed  them  all 
in  llrength  and  dexterity.  The  canon  was  deeply 
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afflicted  on  feeing  his  pupil  prefer  an  uncertain 
and  perilous  purfuit  to  the  lure  and  unaangerous 
fortune  which  he  was  preparing  for  him.  He 
flunned  him  with  remonftrances :  but  the  young 
foldier  paid  no  regard  to  them,  and  folely  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations. 

At  Lucca  lived  a  nobleman,  by  name  Cuinigi, 
who,  after  having  diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  fervice  abroad,  had  retired  to  his  native  place, 
where,  no  longer  pradtifmg  the  reality  of  war,  he 
fealled  himfelf  at  leaft  with  its  image,  by  training 
to  the  martial  exercifes  fome  chofen  youths  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  difpolition  Ihown  by  Caf- 
truccio  infpired  Cuinigi  with  a  wifh  to  add  him  to 
the  number.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  the 
good  old  canon  parted  with  him :  but  he  was  com- 
penfated  for  that  facrifice  by  the  reputation  which 
his  pupil  daily  acquired.  At  the  tournaments,  he 
furpalfed  the  molt  renowned  knights  in  ftrength 
and  dexterity.  Mild,  amiable,  model!:,  he  was 
equally  cherilhed  in  fociety  as  elteemed  by  the 
men  of  arms.  Cuinigi,  intrulled  by  the  duke  of 
Milan  with  an  important  military  operation,  took 
Callruccio  with  him  ;  and  the  youthful  warrior 
diflinguilhed  himfelf  by  actions  of  fo  confpicuous 
brilliancy,  that  nought  but  his  praifes  were  heard 
from  every  tongue.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  war, 
Cuinigi  fell  lick,  and  died  without  leaving  any 
other  heir  than  a  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  of 
whom  he  left  the  guardianlhip  to  Callruccio,  with 
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the  management  of  his  property,  which  was  con- 
fiderable. 

The  fplendor  which  he  derived  from  the  riches 
of  his  pupil  excited  the  jealoufy  of  many  of  the 
nobles,  among  whom  George  d’ Opizi  was  the 
molt  diftinguifhed.  Attached  to  the  faftion  of  the 
Guelfs,  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and  had  compelled  many  of  them  to  quit  the 
city.  They  had  taken  refuge  at  Pifa,  under  the 
proteftion  of  Uguccione,  who,  from  the  poll  of 
general  of  the  republic,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  be  its 
fovereign.  Caftruccio,  perfecuted  by  Opizi,  goes 
to  thofe  patriots,  and  demonftrates  to  them  the 
poffibility  of  accomplifhing  their  return  to  their 
native  city  if  Uguccione  be  willing  to  lend  them 
his  aid.  The  Pifan  confents,  induced  by  the  hope 
which  they  give  him  that  they  will  acknowledge 
his  authority  in  Lucca,  as  foon  as  he  {hall  have 
obtained  polfeffion  of  the  place.  Their  project  was 
in  every  refpeCt  fuccefsful :  Opizi  was  {lain,  and 
the  Guelfs  expelled.  Uguccione,  now  become 
mafter,  gave  to  his  conqueft  a  government  in 
which  himfelf  retained  the  chief  part  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  he  allowed  to  Caftruccio  a  fufticient 
lhare  of  it  to  prevent  his  regret  of  having  fuggeft- 
ed  and  facilitated  the  enterprife. 

The  Guelfs,  thus  banilhed  from  Lucca,  retired 
to  Florence,  and  ftirred  up  that  republic  againft 
the  tyrant  of  Lucca.  The  Florentines  fent  an 
army  againft  him.  During  the  continuance  of 
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hoililities,  Uguccione  fell  lick,  and  was  obliged  to 
delegate  the  command  of  his  troops  to  Callruccio, 
who,  during  the  illnefs  and  abfence  of  the  chief, 
gained  a  brilliant  victory.  The  Lucchefe  were 
fenfible  that  they  flood  indebted  for  it  to  the  va¬ 
lour  and  lkill  of  their  compatriot,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  honours  of  a  triumphal  entry.  The 
Fifan  became  jealous  of  his  lieutenant’s  glory,  and 
of  the  authority  which  it  might  procure  him  in  the 
city.  He  had  veiled  his  fon  with  the  fovereignty 
of  Lucca,  and  now  wrote  to  him  to  feife  Callruccio 
and  put  him  to  death.  Young  Uguccione  did  not 
execute  more  than  one  half  of  his  father’s  orders, 
hawing  only  caufed  Callruccio  to  be  conducted  to 
prifon.  The  father,  forefeeing  the  confequences 
of  that  half-meafure,  hailed  to  Lucca  to  complete 
it,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  city  with¬ 
out  precaution.  The  Lucchefe  releafed  Caftruccio, 
and  nominated  him  general  of  the  republic.  Soon 
after  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  prince,  and  at 
length  as  fovereign  of  Pifa,  where  admittance  had 
been  refufed  to  Uguccione,  who,  thus  driven  from 
Lucca,  retired  to  Verona,  and  there  ended  his  days 
in  obfcurity. 

'  What  we  have  hitherto  feen  is  the  fairell  page 
in  the  hillory  of  Callruccio’s  life.  It  appears,  that, 
being  now  weary  of  the  vicilfitudes  of  fortune,  he 
fought  to  fix  her  inconltancy  by  the  operation  of 
terror.  The  Poggio  family,  one  of  the  moll 
powerful  in  Lucca,  had  revolted  in  his  abfence, 
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had  killed  his  lieutenant,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a  general  maflacre  of  his  partifans.  Stephen 
Poggio,  a  refpe&able  fenior,  runs  to  meet  the  con- 
ipirators,  appeafes  their  rage,  difarms  them,  and, 
on  Caftruccio’s  arrival,  prefents  himfelf  before 
him,  and  entreats  pardon  for  the  guilty.  Caf- 
truccio  affumes  an  air  of  affability,  fays  that  he  has 
forgotten  the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  is  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his  native 
clemency.  In  confequence  of  this  reception,  they 
all  imagine  that  there  is  no  danger  in  going  to 
thank  their  indulgent  fovereign,  and  accordingly 
make  their  appearance  with  Stephen  Poggio  at: 
their  head.  But  Caftruccio  caufes  them  all  to  be 
arrefted  and  put  to  death,  without  excepting  even 
the  too-confident  Stephen.  This  tyrant  of  Lucca 
is  charged  with  having  deceived  two  friends,  and 
impelled  them  to  kill  each  other :  by  which  dia« 
bolic  ftatagem  he  added  the  fovereignty  of  Piftoja 
to  that  of  Pifa  and  Lucca.  Caftruccio  is  famous 
for  having  never  pardoned  an  enemy,  and  having 
Ihed  rivers  of  blood.  He  neverthelefs  died  quietly 
in  his  bed,  and  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
Cuinigi  the  fon  of  his  benefa&or. 

His  death,  far  from  reftoring  the  Lucchefe  to 
liberty,  threw  them  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
German  troops,  to  whom  the  emperor  abandoned 
the  town  in  lieu  of  the  pay  which  he  owed  to 
them.  They  fold  it  to  the  Florentines :  from 
thefe  the  Pifans  retook  it;  and  from  the  latter 
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again  it  was  wrefted  in  1429  by  Cuinigi,  who, 
afterward  finding  himfelf  preffed  by  the  Florentines, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants.  Piqued  there¬ 
fore  at  the  ftep  he  had  taken,  the  Lucchefe  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  put  him 
to  death,  feifed  on  the  fovereignty,  and  fold  it  to 
the  Florentines,  but  was  unable  to  fubftantiate  to 
them  the  poflefixon  of  it.  Lucca  now  fufiained  a 
liege,  whofe  tedious  duration  brought  on  a  treaty 
between  the  two  republics  in  1438.  By  the  agree¬ 
ment  then  concluded,  both  parties  returned  to  the 
Hate  in  which  they  had  refpeCtively  been  before 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  mutual  walle  of 
their  ftrength  in  the  contell.  In  1508,  the  Luc¬ 
chefe  and  Florentines  drew  clofer  the  bands  of  alli¬ 
ance  by  which  they  were  united :  but  Lucca, 
placing  fmall  reliance  on  the  guaranty  of  treaties, 
placed  herfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  em¬ 
perors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V  about  the  year 
1525.  Since  that  time  fhe  has  preferved  her  privi¬ 
leges  :  though  confidered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
lhe  has  maintained  her  independence. 

The  government  of  Lucca  is  ariftocratic,  but 
lefs  complicated  than  that  of  Venice.  Inllead 
of  a  doge,  the  chief  poll  of  magiftracy  is  filled  by 
a  gonfaloniere,  who  is  elected  by  ballot  every  two 
months.  The  podefta,  the  judge  in  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  caufes,  mull  always  be  a  foreigner ;  but  his 
affdfors  are  natives  of  the  city.  The  police  is 
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ftrift  at  Lucca,  and  the  wearing  of  offenfive  wea¬ 
pons  is  feverely  prohibited.  The  fenate  watches 
over  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  anticipates  their 
wants,  pays  and  maintains  phyficians,  fuffers  nei¬ 
ther  beggars  nor  vagrants,  affords  pecuniary  aid  to 
honeft  and  induftrious  citizens  who  '  apply  for  it. 
Luxury  has  not  made  its  way  into  this  ftate  :  it 
does  not  vitiate  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
infringe  their  republican  equality.  The  nobles  are 
clad  in  black :  the  gonfaloniere  alone  is  allowed  to 
wear  gold  in  his  drefs :  but  the  women  are  not  re- 
ftri&ed  in  the  article  of  raiment ;  though  they 
muff:  not  be  extravagant  in  that  particular.  The 
territory  of  Lucca  is  fertile,  producing  wine,  oil, 
wheat,  chefnuts,  and  fmall  grain  *  in  fufficient 
quantity.  Fifh  alfo  is  abundant ;  and  the  great 
number  of  mulberry-trees  caufes  the  filk-manufac- 
ture  to  flourifh.  Finally,  the  arts  and  fciences  are 
cultivated  in  this  republic  with  brilliant  fuccefs. 

Sienna. 

Sienna  alfo  is  a  republic,  if  a  fenate  and  an  elec¬ 
tive  chief  conftitute  fufficient  claim  to  that  title : 
but  it  is  not  a  republic,  if  a  ftate  forfeits  that  ap¬ 
pellation  by  acknowledging  an  authority  fuperior 
to  that  of  her  magiftrates.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 

*  l  know  not  an  Englilh  agricultural  term  for  what  the  French 
call  menu  gram— fmall  or  leffer  grab; — defined  by  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  thofe  fpecies  of  grain  which  are  “1'ownin  March, 
“  fuch  as  barley,  oats,  millet,  vetches,  &c." 
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a  colony  founded  by  the  Gauls  *  at  the  period  of 
their  irruption  into  Italy,  and  afterward  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony.  It  was  proud  of  this  latter  circum- 
flance,  fince  it  difplayed  in  its  armorial  infignia  a 
lhe-wolf  fuckling  two  babes.  From  fome  fparks 
of  information  thinly  fcattered  over  the  page  of 
hiltory,  we  difcover,  that,  in  the  middle  ages— 
that  is  to  fay,  about  the  time  of  the  decadence  of 
the  Roman  empire — Sienna  was  celebrated  for  her 
numerous  population,  her  attachment  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  efpecially  her  love  of  liberty. 

The  umbrageous  jealoufy  of  that  palfion  has 
often  proved  a  fource  of  calamity  to  the  Siennefe  by 
arming  them  againli  each  other.  Rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  plebeians,  brothers  and  rivals,  they 
frequently  drenched  their  parent’s  bofom  with 
blood,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  By  them  was  fet  the  example,  after¬ 
ward  imitated  by  other  cities,  of  choofmg  for  their 
civil  and  criminal  magifcrate  a  foreigner  under  the 
name  of  podejld.  The  Floretines  made  an  attempt 
on  the  liberty  of  the  Siennefe  in  1150,  and  feveral 
times  renewed  their  enterprifes,  notwithftanding 
-the  heroic  vigor  and  courage  difplayed  by  the  city 
in  refilling  their  attacks.  It  has  been  governed  by 
a  council  of  nine  :  we  are  not  informed  how  long 
that  affembly  continued,  or  how  far  it  was  favour¬ 
able  to  liberty  ;  but  we  know  that  it  did  not  exifl 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  The  Galli  Senones  are  particularly  fpecified  in  the  original. 
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Pandolfo  Petrucci,  an  able  and  ambitious  man, 
laboured  to  re-eftablifh  it.  He  fucceeded  in  his 
attempt  in  1501,  and  procured  his  own  nomina¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  nine.  He  foon  fet  afide  his 
eight  collegues :  thofe  of  their,  number  who  made 
the  lead  refiftance  were  only  banifhed :  but  he 
put  to  death  the  more  obftinate,  and  confolidated 
his  power  by  the  moil  violent  means.  Pandolfo 
lived  at  the  time  when  the  French,  the  Venetians, 
the  Milanefe,  and  the  popes,  were  contending  for 
the  maftery  in  Italy.  He  fupported  hirnfelf  alter¬ 
nately  by  the  aid  of  the  different  parties,  never 
faithful  to  his  engagements  except  fo  far  as  his  in- 
tereft  required.  He  was  feen  to  quit  Sienna  for 
the  purpofe  of  appealing  envy,  but  without  abdi¬ 
cating  his  authority,  which  was  fall  maintained 
there  by  a  ifrong  garrifon,  till,  at  a  more  oppor¬ 
tune  feafon,  he  re-entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
After  his  death,  appeared  a  Raphael  and  a  Francis 
and  a  Fabius  Petrucci,  who  all  had  their  eyes  eagerly 
fixed  on  Sienna,  as  a  convenient  prey.  A  pope 
and  a  duke  of  Urbino  contended  for  it :  and  the 
difcord  prevailing  between  the  people  and  the  re¬ 
gency  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
competitors.  The  Medici,  more  cunning  than  all 
the  others,  feifed  the  poffeffion.  As  grand-dukes 
of  Tufcany,  they  annexed  Sienna  to  their  do¬ 
minions  in  1557.  The  invefhture  is  conferred  by 
the  emperors. 
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Here  is  a  fenate  compofed  of  a  ss  captain  of  the 
<c  people,”  and  of  eight  fenatcrs  called  46  priors 
“  of  the  city but  they  cannot  take  any  defini¬ 
tive  meafures  without  the  confent  of  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  grand-duke.  The  Siennefe  are 
ingenious,  polite,  and  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
unpremeditated  fallies :  they  are  the  bell  improvi - 
fatori ,  or  extemporifls,  in  all  Italy.  They  have 
various  academies,  to  which  they  give  names  that 
are  probably  intended  to  be  underftood  in  a  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofitq  fenfe,  fuch  as  the  “  dull,” 
the  et  rude,”  and  others  of  fimilar  nature.  The 
academy  of  phyfics  publifhes  from  time  to  time 
fome  valuable  memoirs.  The  commerce  of  Sienna, 
formerly  fo  brilliant,  is  now  confined  to  cloths  and 
other  woollen  fluffs  manufactured  there. 

San-Marino. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ecclefiaflical  State, 
on  a  lofty  mountain — frequently  covered  with 
fnow,  deflitute  of  wells  and  fprings,  and  whofe 
fides  are  folely  indebted  for  their  fertility  to 
'  affiduous  toil— Hands  a  town,  which,  together 
with  its  furrounding  territory  of  two  leagues  in 
diameter,  contains  about  fix  thoufand  inhabitants. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  republic  of  San-Marino  : 
and  it  numbers  thirteen  hundred  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace  and  felicity.  This  fingle  obfervation 
might  fupply  the  place  of  a  hiflory :  but  we  are 
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curious  to  know  on  what  foundation  that  happi- 
nefs  was  firft  built,  and  by  what  means  it  is  per¬ 
petuated. 

A  mafon,  by  name  Marino,,  a  native  of  Dalmatia, 
worn  out  with  labour,  and  defiraus  of  devoting 
thenceforward  his  whole  attention  to  the  falvation 
of  his  foul,  fought  a  retreat,,  found  this  mountain 
a  fit  place  for  his  purpbfe,  and  here  built  himfelf  a 
hut.  This  event  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in 
the  third  century.  The  pious  life  of  the  hermit 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  neighbours  ;  and  people 
came  to  commend  themfelves  to  his  prayers.  Some 
fick  perfons  recovered  after  the  intercefiion  of  his 
orifons  ;  and  immediately  the  cure  was  fet  down 
as  “  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  man  of  God !” 
Behold  him  now  fainted :  his  fpreading  reputation 
fills  a  wider  and  yet  wider  circle ;  and  a  princefs, 
to  whom  the  property  of  the  mountain  belonged, 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  concourfe  of  vifi- 
tants  increafed  around  him  during  his  life-time,  and 
continued  to  flock  to  his  tomb  after  his  deceafe. 
Some  houfes  are  built :  a  village  arifes,  which 
gradually  grows  into  a  burg,  and  at  length  fwells 
to  a  town.  She  frames  laws  for  herfelf,  and  rifes 
into  a  republic. 

Two  fmall  forts  are  built  on  the  fpot  where 
begins  the  Hope  of  the  mountain — the  one  eredted 
in  the  year  i  ooo,  the  other  in  1 1 70,  on  ground 
bought  for  the  purpofe.  She  never  felt  the  ftimu- 
lu$  of  ambition  except  once,  when  it  prompted  her 
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to  extend  her  dominion  to  half  of  the  neighbour- 
.  ing  mountain.  But  what  fhe  had  thus  acquired 
and  might  have  retained,  fhe  reftored  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  have  the  demand  urged.  The  town  is  not 
acceffible  except  by  a  fingle  path  :  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  forbidden,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  feek 
a  different  road.  If  any  enemy  to  the  repofe  of 
this  republic  were  to  attempt  an  attack  upon  it,  he 
would  experience  the  oppofition  of  a  body  of  youth 
well  armed,  trained  from  their  infancy  to  military 
manoeuvres,  and,  in  particular,  fired  v/ith  the  love 
of  liberty  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
progenitors,  and  which  renders  every  thing  poffible. 

The  great  council,  which  affembles  only  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions,  is  compofed  of  one  repre- 
fentative  for  each  houfe.  He  is  obliged  to  attend 
under  penalty  of  a  fine,  becaufe  none  are  allowed 
to  fhow  indifference  refpedting  the  fate  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  -ordinary  and  daily  bufinefs  is  difcuffed 
in  the  affembly  called  the  council  of  fixty,  though 
in  reality  it  contains  no  more  than  forty  members, 
the  one  half  nobles,  the  other  plebeians ;  for  that 
diftindtion  exifts  even  on  this  petty  ant-hill :  but 
thofe  two  orders,  elfewhere  fo  difcordant,  are  here 
feen  to  fraternife.  A  majority  of  two  thirds  is  re- 
quifite  to  pafs  any  vote.  The  council  of  fixty  elect 
two  magiftrates  under  the  title  of  captains,  who 
are,  in  miniature,  what  the  Roman  confuls  were 
on  a  larger  fcale.  The  commiffary  is  the  third 
officer  m'-Saii-Marino,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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captains,  pronounces  judgement  in  civil  and  criminal 
caufes.  He  mull  always  be  a  foreigner,  a  dodtor 
of  law,  and  continues  in  the  republic  only  three 
years.  The  fame  period  of  refidence  is  limited  for 
the  phyfician,  who  muft  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  at  leaf! :  and,  though  he  vTere  ex¬ 
cellent  in  his  profeffion,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  community,  he  is  neverthelefs  dif- 
mified  at  the  expiration  of  his  triennial  term.  No 
exceptions  are  allowed ;  the  principle  being  clofely 
connected  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  flate. 
The  choice  of  the  fchool-mafter  is  a  momentous 
affair  in  the  republic.  He  is  required  to  poffefs 
purity  of  morals,  a  good  reputation,  mildnefs,  and 
knowledge.  Thofe  happy  endowments,  thofe  fine 
qualities,  have,  no  doubt,  long  chara&erifed  their 
teachers,  if  we  may  form  a  judgement  of  them 
from  their  pupils,  who  are  juft,  humane,  hofpitable, 
and  generous. 

Their  generofity,  however,  is  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  which  are  not  very 
ample  j  for  we  read  in  the  volume  of  their  laws, 
that,  whenever  the  republic  fhall  fend  a  minifter  to 
a  foreign  country,  fhe  is  to  allow  him,  for  his 
maintenance  and  charges,  twenty-four  fols  per  day. 

It  is  impoflible  to  conceive  embaflies  lefs  expenfive. 
When  the  republic  of  San-Marino  writes  to  that  of 
Venice,  the  infcription  of  her  letter  is,  “  To  our 
“  dear  filter,  the  moft  ferene  republic  of  Venice.” 
Doubtlefs,  the  great  republic  receives  this  falutation  ■ 
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from  the  leffer  with  the  indulgent  fmile  of  a  woman 
of  fine  flature  on  a  beautiful  child  who  rears  her- 
felf  by  her  fide.  May  that  mountain  ever  continue 
inacceffible  to  thofe  ftorms  from  which  have  fprung 
the  calamities  that  fill'  the  annals  of  other  peoples ! 

Monaco. 

After  the  fmallelt  republic  of  Italy,  we  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  moil  diminutive  fovereignty— the  prim 
cipality  of  Monaco,  a  city  in  the  date  of  Genoa, 
perched  on  a  rock  which  commands  the  fea,  and 
having  at  its  foot  a  good  harbour.  Its  fovereigns 
trace  back  their  uninterrupted  poffefficn  to  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Grimaldi, 
who  is  accounted  the  fourteenth  in  the  retr-ogrefi 
five  feries,  was  admiral  of  a  fleet  of  crufaders  in 
1218  :  from  which  time,  -it  is  rarely  that  we  fail 
to  find  in  the  annals  of  every  nation  of  Europe, 
even  in  the  north,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  fouth, 
fome  individual  of  the  name  of  Grimaldi,  com¬ 
manding  their  armies,  and  diftinguifiiing  himfelf 
by  his  gallant  exploits.  They  all  likewife  have 
been  remarkably  prolific — a  circumflance  which 
has  fpread  the  race  of  Grimaldi  through  all  the 
different  countries,  becaufe  the  younger  brothers, 
not  finding  fufficient  refources  in  the  flender  patrir 
piony  of  their  fathers,  went  to  feek  eflablifhments 
elfewhere. 

The  family  of  the  Grimaldi  continued  itfelf  in 
£he  male  line  during  the  lapfe  of  five  hundred  and 
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thirteen  years,  from  1218  to  1731.  At  this  latte? 
epoch,  Louifa-flippolyta,  eldeft  daughter  of  Antony 
Grimaldi  who  had  no  male  iflue,  fucceeded  her 
father  in  the  lovereignty  of  the  ftates  of  Monaco. 
$he  had  been  married  in  171 5  to  James-Francis- 
Leonor,  chief  of  the  name  and  arms  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Goyon-Matignon  in  Bretagne,  under  the 
exprefs  condition,  ftipulated  in  the  marriage-con¬ 
trail,  that  he  Ihould  affume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Grimaldi.  From  this  marriage  fprang  Honoratus- 
Camillus-Leonor,  who,  in  1731,  fucceeded  his 
mother  in  the  poifeffion  of  the  ftates  of  Monaco. 

The  feeblenefs  of  this  principality  expofing  it  to 
be  invaded  by  France  or  Spain  on  the  firft  eruption 
of  war  between  thofe  two  powers,  Honoratus  II 
thought  proper  in  1641  to  enter  into  a  perpetual 
affociation  with  France,  -and  place  himfelf  under 
her  protedlion.  In  confequence  of  an  agreement 
formed  with  Louis  XIII,  he  expelled  the  Spanilh 
forces  from  the  city,  and  admitted  a  French  garri- 
fon  in  their  Head.  From  that  time  the  French 
have  conftantly  occupied  the  citadel,  but  without 
claiming  any  right  to  the  fovereignty,  which  kill 
remains  veiled  in  the  prince. 

Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  trails  which  now  conftitute  the  kingdoms 
©f  Naples  and  Sicily  are  dotted  with  cities,  which, 
united  or  feparate,  once  formed  republics  more  or 
Jefs  extenftve.  The  Romans  thus  received  them 
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as  it  were  from  the  hand  of  nature,  continued  to 
fome  the  privilege  of  felf-government,  to  others 
fent  magiftrates  under  the  titles  of  praetors,  pro¬ 
praetors,  proconfuls — decorating  fome  with  the 
title  of  colonies  or  allies — an  honour,  of  which 
they  were  deprived  for  the  flightefl  fault  againfl 
the  paramount  republic,  and  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  fubjedtion.  During  the  decadence  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  they  recovered  as  great  a  portion  as  they 
could  of  their  prifline  fplendour :  but  it  was  con- 
fiderably  eclipfed  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and 
the  Saracens,  who  fucceffively  rendered  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  greater  number  of  thofe  cities,  in 
fpite  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  emperors,  until  the 
ninth  century,  maintained  in  thofe  defolated  regions 
the  rights  of  their  tottering  throne. 

'  The  Lombard  governors  and  officers,  toward 
the  expiration  of  their  monarchy,  affumed  hono¬ 
rific  names,  which  became  titles  of  fovereignty  in 
thofe  cities  that  they  had  originally  been  only  com- 
miffioned  to  defend.  Then  were  feen  the  counts 
of  Amalfi,  the  dukes  of  Naples,  the  princes  of  Sa¬ 
lerno.  In  1002,  Guimar,  by  birth  a  Lombard, 
poffeffed  the  lafl-mentioned  principality.  He  found 
great  difficulty  in  defending  himfelf  againfl  the 
Saracens,  w, ho,  being  mailers  of  the  chief  part  of 
Sicily,  thence  extended  their  devaflations  to  Apu¬ 
lia  and  Calabria,  and  inhumanly  ravaged  thofe 
provinces. 

While  Guimar  was  ready  to  fink  beneath  their 
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efforts,  an  unexpe&ed  re-inforcement  came  to  his 
aid  :  a  band  of  Normans,  returning  from  the  holy  a.d.  1016. 
land  under  the  conduct  of  a  French  nobleman 
named  Drogon,  landed  on  his  coafts.  They  found 
Guimar ,  in  the  very  aS:  of  bargaining  with  the 
Saracens,  offering  them  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  their  withdrawing  from 
Salerno,  and  on  the  point  of  concluding  the  con- 
trad.  The  Normans,  well  received  by  their  hoft, 
oppofe  the  agreement,  attack  the  Saracens,  defeat 
them  with  great  daughter,  feife  on  the  booty  of 
thofe  plunderers,  and  return  to  their  own  country, 
loaded  with  thofe  riches  and  with  the  prefents  of 
Guimar.  The  fight  of  fo  great  opulence,  which 
might  well  tempt  the  avarice  of  any  other  people 
as  well  as  the  -Normans — the  defcription  of  the 
flattering  profpeds  held  out  by  the  wealth  of  that 
country — the  mild  temperature  of  its  Iky,  compared 
with  the  cold  and  foggy  climate  of  Normandy — 
excited  another  body  of  Normans,  under  another 
nobleman  named  Drengot,  to  fet  out  alfo  to  try 
their  fortune. 

They  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  feveral  Greek 
and  Lombard  princes,  who,  after  the  term  of  their 
military  exploits,  permitted  them,  as  a  reward,  to 
form'fettlements  in  their  dominions.  Averfa,  a 
Norman  town,  was  then  founded,  and  created  a 
county  by  the  duke  of  Naples,  who  granted  them 
the  foil.  The  Norman  colonies  were  multiplied : 
in  the  year  1018,  Raoul,  a  nobleman  of  that  na- 
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tion,  affifled  the  pope  in  driving  from  the  Ecciefi- 
aftical  State  the  Greeks  who  had  rendered  them- 
felves  mailers  of  it.  ,  In  1035,  three  fons  (by  a 
firft  wife)  of  Tancred,  lord  of  Hauteville  near 
Coutances,  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  princes  of 
Capua  and  Salerno.  Thefe  three  worthies,  whole 
names  were  Wiliian  Bras-de-fer  #,  Drogon,  and 
Humphrey,  hgnalifed  themfelves  by  exploits  fo 
brilliant  that  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
againlt  whom  they  fought,  wilhed  to  have  them  in 
his  fervice  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
the  princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno.  He  readily 
obtained  them  from  thofe  princes,  who  were  em- 
barralfed  to  find  a  proper  recompenfe  for  their 
valour, 

ad.  1043,  The  emperor  fent  them  into  Sicily,  from  which 
ifland  he  wilhed  to  expel  the  Saracens.  When  the 
Greeks  had  derived  from  the  Normans  the  wilhed- 
for  advantages,  they  not  only  with-held  from  them 
the  flipulated  reward  of  their  fuccefsful  labours, 
but  even  clandellinely  carried  off  their  booty. 
The  Normans,  whom  it  would  even  at  that  early 
period  have  been  difficult  to  furpafs  in  cunning, 
did  not  vent  their  refentment  in  complaints,  but 
folely  defired  to  be  re-conducted  to  the  continent 
whence  they  had  been  brought  over.  While  the 
•  Greeks  who  remained  in  the  ifland  fecured  their 
own  dominion  there,  the  Normans,  in  compenfa- 
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tion  of  their  difappointment,  wrefted  from  them 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Apulia,  where  they  fo  firmly 
eftablifhed  themfelves  that  they  remained  poffeffors 
of  the  country.  William  Bras-de-fer  affumed  the 
title  of  count  of  Apulia  in  1043.  He  had  been 
joined  by  five  of  his  younger  brothers,  of  whom 
Robert  Guifcard  the  eldeft,  and  Roger  the  young- 
eft,  were  thole  who  moft  diftinguilhed  themfelves. 

William  lhared  Apulia  and  his  Calabrian  pof- 
feflions  with  not  only  his  brothers  Drogon  and 
Humphrey  but  alfo  the  other  Norman  chiefs  who 
had  affifted  him  in  his  conqueft.  .Each  of  them  was 
fovereign  in  his  own  diftrift  :  the  town  of  Amalfi 
remained  common  to  them  all,  and  was  deftined 
for  the  feat  of  their  general  affemhlies  whenever 
the  neceflities  of  the  ftate  Ihould  require  their  con¬ 
vocation.  Thus  the  conftkution  of  thofe  Normans 
was  an  ariftocratic  republic,  nearly  refembling  that 
of  Poland  ;  and  William  was  its  chief.  His  brother 
Drogon  fucceeded  him  in  that  character,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  inveftiture  of  the  duchy  of  Apulia  from 
the  emperor  Henry  II  in  the  year  1047.  The 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces  attempted 
to  {hake  off  the  Norman  yoke,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  affaffmating  all  thofe  foreigners  at  a  pre¬ 
concerted  fignal.  But  the  efforts  of  the  confpira- 
tors  fell  on  Drogon  alone.  His  brother  Humphrey 
took  his  place,  and  avenged  his  murder.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1054,  his 
nephew  Robert  Guifcard,  fucceeding  to  the  ftates 
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of  his  father  and  his  two  uncles,  affirmed  the  title 
of  duke  of  Apulia. 

With  the  view  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of 
the  pope  toward  the  conquefl  of  Sicily  which  he 
had  in  contemplation,  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a 
vaflal  of  the  holy  fee  in  1059.  Robert  was  aided 
in  his  Sicilian  expedition  by  his  brother  Roger,  to 
whom  he  allotted  a  fine  portion  in  that  iflar-d,  with 
'the  title  of  count  of  Sicily  :  but  this  grant  was  not 
made  until  they  had  firfl:  quarreled,  and  even 
waged  war  againfl  each  other  with  fome  degree  of 
animofity.  Their  mutual  interefts  produced  a  re¬ 
conciliation.  Robert — after  having  incorporated 
with  his  own  flates  the  principalities  of  Salerno, 
Benevento,  and  other  places,  the  fpoils  of  the  firfl 
Norman  lords— —died  in  1085,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
.Roger  Burfa,  his  fon,  from  whom  the  fceptre 
palled  in  1 1 1 2  to  his  fon  William,  who  died  in 
1127  without  leaving  any  iflue.  As  to  Roger 
count  of  Sicily,  urho  died  in  1101,  his  place  was 
fupplied  by  his  eldefl  fon  Simon,  who  reigned  only 
one  year,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Roger, 
who  in  1127  united  under  his  own  dominion  all  the 
ftates  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  which  then 
became  extindl.  In  1130  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

Thus  the  grandfon  of  a  private  Norman  gentle¬ 
man  had  the  good  fortune  to  eflablifh  a  powerful 
monarchy,  and  to  take  his  rank  among  kings. 
Almoft  at.  the  very  moment  of  his  afcending  the 
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throne,  he  was  near  being  hurled  from  it  by  the 
emperor  Lotharius.  The  caufe  or  the  pretext  of 
their  quarrel  was  their  difference  of  opinion  re- 
fpe&ing  pope  Innocent  II  and  the  anti-pope  Ana- 
cletus.  Roger  fupported  the  latter,  of  whom  he 
obtained  every  privilege  that  he  defir ed  for  his 
new-founded  kingdom.  The  ariftocratic  form  of 
government,  introduced  into  it  by  William  Bras- 
de-fer,  was  not  abolifhed  ;  and  the  dependents  of 
the  firft  co-partners  of  the  conquered  country  ftill 
exifted  there  under  the  title  of  barons.  Thefe, 
feeing  their  authority  infringed  by  the  privileges 
that  Roger  received  from  the  anti-pope,  gave 
powerful  aid  to  Lotharius.  Their  defertion  de¬ 
prived  Roger  of  above  one  half  of  his  kingdom 
within  the  firft  year  of  the  war  :  but  he  afterv/ard 
repaired  his  Ioffes.  Lotharius,  being  emperor  of 
Germany  and  obliged  to  pay  conftant  attention  to 
his  own  ftates  at  home,  was  only  a  tranfient 
enemy ;  and  a  few  victories  were  fufficient  to  drive 
him  away.  But,  as  to  the  barons,  whofe  domeftic 
hoftilities  were  more  conftant  and  more  formi¬ 
dable,  Roger  laboured  to  reduce  them  not  only  by 
arms  but  by  negotiation.  They  fubmitted  on  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  which  being  neither  equal  in 
themfelves  nor  clearly  expreffed,  proved  the  fource 
of  new  difturbances  under  Roger’s  fucceffors. 

That  prince  alfo  came  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  legitimate  popes.  Not  only  did  they  grant  to 
him  the  inveftiture,  which  the  art  of  the  fovereigh 
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pontifs  had  induced  the  world  to  confider  as  ne* 
cefiary  and  dependent  on  their  pleafure,  but  Lu¬ 
cius  II  even  complimented  the  monarch  with  the 
lingular  prerogative  of  wearing  the  palloral  flaff  or 
crofter,  the  ring,  the  pall,  the  mitre,  and  fandals. 
To  avoid  returning  to  thefe  pontifical  privileges, 
we  will  add  that  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  afterward  honoured  with  the  title  of  apo- 
ftolic  legates  throughout  their  entire  dominions. 
This  concefhon,  which  at  firfl  feemed  nothing 
more  than  an  honorary  diflinction,  afterward 
proved  a  very  ufeful  barrier  to  the  Sicilian  mo- 
narchs  againfl  the  encroachments  of  the  popes : 
for  they  eflablifhed,  under  the  name  of  the  “  tri- 
<c  bunal  of  legation,”  a  court  to  whofe  cognifance 
they  fubjefted  the  papal  bulls,  which  they  accept¬ 
ed,  rejefted,  or  interpreted,  according  to  their  own 
interefls. 

Freed  from  domeftic  war,  Roger  carried  his 
arms  into  Africa,  againfl  the  Saracens,  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  Hates.  Fie  there  made  conquefls, 
acquired  great  fpoil,  and  reduced  fome  princes  to 
the  Hate  of  tributaries.  He  alfo  turned  his  force 
againfl  the  emperors  of  Conflantinople,  and  gained 
fome  fuccefies,  though  not  unmingled  with  mis¬ 
fortune  :  but  the  difgrace  of  the  latter  was  oblite¬ 
rated  by  the  honour  of  faving  Louis  VIII  king  of 
France,  from  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
preparing  to  make  him  prifoner  on  his  return  from 
the  holy  land.  This  was  a  flattering  circumflance 
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for  the  grandfon  of  a  French  gentleman.  Indeed 
Roger  always  teftified  great  affedtion  for  that  people 
from  whom  he  derived  his  origin. 

He  is  accufed  of  having  been  paffionately  de- 
firous  of  wars  and  conquefts,  vindictive,  thirfly  of 
gold,  cruel,  implacable,  carrying  juftice  to  rigor. 
A  prince  of  Bari  having  committed  fome  crimes, 
Roger  brought  him  to  trial,  caufed  him  to  be 

fattened  to  a  gibbet  by  his  accomplices,  and  order- 

/ 

ed  the  parties  to  be  puniflied,  thefe  by  the  lofs 
of  their  ears,  the  other  by  that  of  his  eyes.  In 
private  life  he  was  as  aft'able  and  mild,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  harffi,  fevere,  and  haughty,  in  public.  He 
was  fond  of  the  votaries  of  literature,  and  eagerly 
attracted  to  his  court  all  the  learned  men  and  ar- 
tifls  who  had  the  reputation  of  excelling  in  their 
refpective  departments.  He  introdued  order  into 
his  kingdom,  enadted  wife  laws,  and  inftituted 
charges  of  great  officers  of  the  crown*— conftabie, 
admiral,  chancellor — after  the  example  of  France. 
This  monarch  had  given  birth  to  a  l’on,  who,  like 
himfelf,  was  named  Roger.  He  caufed  him  to  be 
acknowledged  as  king :  but  that  prince,  his  father’s 
darling  hope,  was  carried  off  by  death,  leaving 
only  one  fon,  whofe  legitimacy  was  contefted. 
After  his  deceafe,  his  confort  brought  forth  a 
princefs  who  received  the  name  of  Conftantia. 

The  crown  therefore  devolved  to  William,  the 
younger  fon  of  Roger.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  popes :  and  they  drew  into 
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their  quarrels  the  barons  of  Apulia,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  di- 
minifhing  the  authority  of  their  fovereigns.  But 
the  only  gainers  by  thofe  wars  were  the  pontifs, 
who  invariably  acquired  fome  new  rights  by  the 
treaties  of  peace  ;  whereas  the  barons,  after  having 
haughtily  advanced  their  pretenfions,  deemed  them- 
felves  happy  to  return  to  their  former  condition. 

The  mof;  prominent  tranfaction  of  William’s 
ad.  uc8.  reign  is  the  confpiracy  of  Mayon,  fon  of  an  oih 
merchant  of  the  city  of  Bari,  This  circumffance 
of  his  birth  is  entitled  to  notice,  as  tending  to  in- 
creafe  our  aftoniihment  that  fuch  a  man  ffiould 
have  conceived  the  project  of  rendering  himfelf 
king  of  Sicily,  and  been  on  the  point  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  defign.  King  Roger,  finding  him  a 
man  of  talents,  raifed  him,  from  the  poll  of  clerk 
in  a  public  office,  to  that  of  vice-chancellor,  and 
afterward  chancellor.  Under  William  he  became 
admiral,  prime-miniiler,  and— what  tvas  (till  more 
■ — the  eye,  the  ear,  the  foie  confidant  and  coun- 
fellor,  of  his  royal  maker.  Thus  Mayon  fuc.ceeded 
in  gaining  entire  poffeffion  of  William,  by  remov¬ 
ing  all  thofe  who  might  have  been  able  to  open 
his  eyes  and  give  him  information  refpecting  his 
affairs — furrounding  him  with,  eunuchs,  foreigners, 
bafe  Haves  devoted  to  his  will — immerging  him  in 
effeminacy— infpiring  him  at  length  with  a  difguft, 
an  entire  averfion,  to  every  thing  which  concerned 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.  . 
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At  the  fame  time  Mayon  loaded  the  people  with, 
taxes,  and  committed,  as  well  as  caufed  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  various  a<ffs  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice  in 
the  king’s  name,  that  the  people,  directing  their  re- 
fentment  againft  the  monarch,  might  univerfally 
abandon  him'  at  the  moment  when  the  perfidious 
minifter  fhould  ftrike  the  blow  which  he  medi¬ 
tated.  He  had  affociated  in  his  criminal  project 
Hugh  archbifhop  of  Palermo,  a  man  equally  am¬ 
bitious  with  himfelf :  but  he  had  difclofed  to  him 
only  one  half  of  his  fecret — his  intention  of  mur¬ 
dering  an  effeminate  king  who  v?as  unworthy  to 
occupy  the  throne,  of  placing  young  Roger  his 
fon  in  his  Head,  and  obtaining  for  himfelf,  during 
the  minority,  the  guardianfhip  and  regency,  which 
he  faid  he  intended  to  fhare  with  the  prelate.  But 
Mayon  had.  not  intruded  him  with  his  refolution 
of  taking  off  the  fon  as  well  as  the  father,  and 
feating  himfelf  on  the  vacant  throne. 

The  friendfhip  of  villains  is  not  of  long  duration* 
The  two  confederates  differed  in  opinion  on  the 
fubjeft  of  the  regency.  The  archbifhop  began  pri¬ 
vately  to  make  intereft  in  his  own  favour,  and 
gained  over  Matthew  Bonnello,  a  young  man  of 
diftinguifhed  birth.  Mayon  alfo  fought  to  attach 
him  to  his  party  by  honours  and  the  promife  of 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  It  wras  not 
without  reafon  that  the  two  traitors  were  miftruft- 
ful  of  each  other ;  for,  at  the  moment  when  the 
archbifhop  was  making  every  preparation  to  have 
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Mayon  affaflinated,  Mayon  caufed  him  to  be  poi- 
foned.  The  prelate  did  not  immediately  die  in 
confequence ;  and  the  effedt  of  the  poifon  pre- 
fented  the  fymptoms  of  ordinary  ficknefs.  Mayon, 
as  if  affedted  with  tender  concern  for  his  friend’s 
health,  hades  to  his  bed-fide,  and  propofes  to  him 
remedies,  'which  were  perhaps  only  a  ftronger  dofe 
of  the  deadly  draught.  Hugh,  repaying  with 
equal  civility  the  civility  of  Mayon,  affectionately 
thanks  him,  and,  detaining  him  in  his  chamber, 
fends  private  notice  to  Bonnello  that  the  minifler 
is  there  without  defence.  Bonnello  repairs  to  the 
fpot  without  delay,  and  caufes  him  to  be  alfafli- 
nated.  On  the  following  day  the  archbilhop  died, 
with  the  pleafure  of  having  fent  his  criminal  ac¬ 
complice  to  the  grave  before  himfelf. 

The  king  was  highly  incenfed  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  ;  nor  was  his  anger  appeafed  until  the 
regal  ornaments  were  fhown  to  him  which  Mayon 
had  caufed  to  be  prepared  for  himfelf,  or  which 
others  had  made  and  falfely  attributed  to  him. 
This  leffon,  however,  did  not  reclaim  William  t 
he  continued  to  liye  in  the  fame  indolence,  and 
harboured  a  fecret  refentment  againft  Bonnello 
and  thofe  who  had  affifted  him.  He  did  not  fuf- 
ficiently  conceal  it,  fince  it  did  not  efcape  their 
notice.  They  agreed  therefore  to  dethrone  that 
prince  whofe  degeneracy  rendered  him  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  to  confine  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  and  to  fet  up  his  foil  in  his  place. 
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Every  preparatory  meafure  had  been  taken ;  and 
among  the  confpirators  were  reckoned  an  uncle 
and  two  natural  brothers  of  the  king. 

The  firft  explofion  was  to  burft  from  the  prifons 
in  the  palace,  where  lay  confined  a  number  of 
noblemen  who  had,  after  the  death  of  Mayon, 
been  arrelted  as  fufpe&ed  perfons.  The  confpira¬ 
tors  now  waited  only  for  the  return  of  Bonnello, 
who  was  employed  on  a  diflant  expedition :  but 
the  indifcretion  of  one  of  the  party  forced  them  to 
haften  the  execution  of  the  plot.  It  was  effected 
in  a  tumultuary  manner,  and  with  the  greateft  con- 
fufion.  The  king,  indeed,  was  feifed  and  confined 
in  an  apartment  under  a  flrong  guard :  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  intention  of  the  chiefs,  the  fubaltern 
agents  indulged  in  the  greateft  excelfes,  pillaged, 
murdered,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  fuccefs, 
did  not  fpare  the  maidens  and  women  belonging 
to  the  queen.  Bonnello,  though  invited  by  re¬ 
peated  meffages,  did  not  arrive  till  the  third  day  of 
the  difturbance.  During  that  interval,  William’s 
elaeft  fon  Roger  had  been  conducted  through  the 
ftreets  of  Palermo  on  a  white  horfe,  and  faluted 
king  of  Sicily.  The  populace  had  received  him 
with  their  ufual  acclamations ;  but  the  gloomy 
filenee  of  the  principal  men  afforded  fufficient 
proof  that  the  faction  did  not  enjoy  the  general 
approbation. 

Whether  influenced  bv  this  motive,  or  touched 
with  compaflion  for  his  fovereign,  whom  he  found 
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trembling,  offering  to  refign  his  crown,  and  no 
doubt  far  from  fparing  of  his  promifes — Bonnello, 
indignant  at  the  exceffes  committed  in  his  abfence, 
came  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  king,  and  re- 
inflated  him  on  the  throne.  The  confpirators,  not 
trufling  either  William’s  pardon  or  the  favours 
with  which  he  loaded  them,  withdrew  for  the  mofl 
part  into  Greece.  Bonnello,  lefs  prudent,  bore 
the  whole  weight  of  the  king’s  vengeance :  for, 
under  pretext  of  a  new  confpiracy,  William  order¬ 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  the  finews  of  his  feet  to 
be  cut,  and  immured  him  in  a  fubterraneous 
dungeon,  where  he  did  not  long  furvive  that  treat¬ 
ment.  A  fad  example  of  the  doom  which  com¬ 
monly  awaits  thofe  who  engage  in  factious  machi¬ 
nations  !  but  an  example  which  will  never  reclaim 
any  intriguer.  On  this  occafion  it  did  not  operate 
as  a  warning  :  for  another  confpiracy  of  the  pri- 
foners  broke  out.  A  body  of  foldiery,  feafonably 
called  in,  endeavoured  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
places  of  their  confinement  :  but  they  defended 
themfelves  with  the  mofl  determined  valour,  and 
all  fell  on  the  fcene  of  attion,  preferring  inflant 
death  to  chains  and  the  certain  expeftation  of 
perifhing  under  a  cruel  and  ignominious  puniflt- 
ment.  Delivered  from  thefe  dangers,  William, 
notwithflanding  his  promifes,  continued  to  indulge 
in  idlenefs  and  indolence  :  with  thefe  he  united 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  other  vices,  which  caufed 
him  to  be  furnamed  the  Wicked.  In  a  fit  of 
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jealoufy  againft  young  Roger  his  eldeft  fon  whom 
he  faw  beloved  by  the  Sicilians,  he  killed  him  with 
a  kick  in  the  ftomach. 

The  fceptre  now  devolved  to  William  II  the  william  ir, 
elder  of  his  two  furviving  fons,  whom  he  left 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Margaret  of 
Navarre.  That  princefs  did  not  efcape  fufpicion 
in  the  affair  of  Mayon,  and  is  accufed  by  fome  hif- 
torians  of  having  known  and  favoured  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  plot  for  the  affafiination  of  her  hufband, 
and  intended  to  marry  his  murderer.  But,  if  we 
judge  her  without  partiality,  fhe  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  more  weak  than  wicked,  credulous, 
flexible,  indolent,  fufceptible  of  every  impreffion 
from  thofe  who  furrounded  her,  and  incapable  of 
remedying  the  diforders  of  a  court.  That  of  Sicily, 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  prefented  an  af¬ 
flictive  fpectacle — a  greedy,  unjuft,  oppreffive  mi- 
niftry—ambitious  favourites — a  crowd  of  courtiers 
mean,  perfidious,  void  of  faith  and  honour,  folely 
occupied  by  the  care  of  their  own  aggrandifement 
— a  prelacy  unbridled  and  fhamelefs  in  their  licen¬ 
tious  courfes,  ambitious,  haughty — in  fhort  a  hoft 
of  all  thofe  vices  which  difhonour  and  degrade 
thofe  who  by  their  birth  and  rank  ought  to  be  the 
models  of  every  virtue  to  the  people. 

The  minority  of  William  II  was  agitated  by 
continual  difturbances,  and  inceffant  changes  of 
minifters,  who  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other. 

Among  all  thefe  the  queen  regent  never  found 
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more  than  one  who  deferved  the  appellation  of  a 
good  minifler — a  Frenchman,  by  name  Stephen  de 
Rotrou,  fon  of  the  count  of  Perche.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Sicilian  nobleffe,  he  was  tainted  with  the 
unpardonable  guilt  of  being  a  foreigner :  and, 
though  the  queen  exerted  her  befl  endeavours  to 
fupport  him  in  oppofition  to  their  cabals,  fhe  was 
at  length  obliged  to  abandon  him.  He  retired, 
carrying  away  with  him  no  other  wealth  than 
efteem.  She  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  defending 
another  favourite,  who  did  not  do  equal  credit  to 
her  choice— a  eunuch,  named  Peter,  wrhom  fhe 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  prime  minifler.  Compelled 
by  an  oppofmg  faction,  he  quitted  his  poll ;  but 
he  withdrew  loaded  with  gold,  and  went  to  fpend 
his  treafures  among  the  Saracens,  whom,  during 
his  miniftry,  he  had  obliged  at  the  expenfe  of 
Sicily. 

The  face  of  affairs  underwent  a  change  wrhen 
William  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hand.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a  young  prince, 
educated  in  a  corrupt  court  and  having  inceifantly 
before  his  eyes  fo  many  ’evil  examples,  was  able  to 
item  the  torrent  of  vice,  and  become  a  pattern  of 
virtue.  His  fubjects  furnamed  him  the  Good — 
an  epithet  which,  having  been  fpontaneoufly  given 
after  an  experimental  knowledge  of  his  characler, 
is  equivalent  to  the  highefl  encomiums.  He  is 
charged  wdth  only  a  Angle  fault — a  fatal  error, 
indeed,  in  politics,  fmce  it  plunged  Sicily  into  long 
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and  ruinous  wars :  it  was  that  of  giving  his  aunt  Con- 
ftantia  in  marriage  to  Henry  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  afterward  became  emperor.  That  pri'ncefs 
was  thirty-two  years  old :  and  the  alternative  be¬ 
tween  her  marriage  and  celibacy  was  a  fubjedt  of 
confideration  the  more  important  as  the  Good 
William  defpaired  of  having  children  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  wife’s  fterility,  and  there  was#_a 
prince — grandfon  of  Roger,  and  nephew  to  Con¬ 
flantia,  though  older  than  Are — who  would  not 
fail  to  flep  forward  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

In  effedt,  Tancred — fon  of  that  prince  Roger  Tanked, 
whom  king  Roger  his  father  had  fo  bitterly  re¬ 
gretted — maintained  that  a  marriage  had  been  con- 
tradled  between  the  prince  and  the  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Lecce,  his  mother  ;  that  confequently  he 
was  his  legitimate  offspring,  and,  in  that  quality, 
heir  to  the  throne,  as  reprefentative  of  his  father, 
the  eldefl  fon  of  Conflantia.  But  William  had 
thrown  an  obftacle  to  bar  his  claims,  by  caufmg 
his  aunt  Conflantia  to  be  acknowledged  as  heirefs 
when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Henry. 

As  foon  as  the  grave  had  clofed  upon  the  Good 
William,  whole  virtues  yet  lived  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  mourning  fubjedls,  the  difpute 
commenced  concerning  the  fucceffion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  barons,  feeing  nought  between  them  and  the 
throne  but  a  woman  and  a  baflard,  all  afpired  to 
it.  Tancred  found  it  a  difficult  talk  to  gain  over 
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a  fuffic  ent  number  of  them  to  his  party.  Several, 
proudly  difdaining  fubjedtion  to  a  prince  of  equivo¬ 
cal  birth,  or  induced  by  interefted  motives  to  prefer 
obedience  to  a  diflant  prince,  declared  themfelves 
for  Henry.  Others  remained  neuter.  Thus  Tan- 
cred  found  himftlf  reduced  to  withftand  with  very 
inferior  flrength  the  fhock  of  almoft  the  entire 
force  of  Germany  which  came  to  rufh  upon  him. 
He  united  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  the  fuffrages  of 
all  good  men,  which  he  had  merited  by  his  eftima- 
ble  qualities.  His  banners  were  pretty  conftantly 
gilded  with  the  fmiles  of  Vidtory  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
make  an  improper  ufe  of  her  favours.  Having 
become  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  only  rival  he  had 
to  fear — his  aunt  Conftantia— whom  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of.  Salerno  had  delivered  into  his  hands,  he 
fent  her  back  to  her  hufband  the  emperor,  loaded 
with  honours  and  prefents. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fecurely  fixing  the  crown  on  his  own 
head  and  tranfmitting  it  to  his  poflerity,  if  he  had 
not  been  carried  off  by  a  premature  death.  He 
pined  away  through  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  eldeft 
fon,  a  young  man  eminently  diflinguifhed  by  his 
valour  and  good  qualities — a  prince,  in  fhort,  every 
way  worthy  of  his  father.  He  had  caufed  him  to 
be  crowned :  but  death  cut  him  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  Tancred  had  three  daughters  and  a 
Remaining  fon.  He  took  the  precaution  of  having 
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,  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  that  young 
prince;  but  the  latter  was  yet  too  feeble  to  fupport 
its  weight. 

The  emperor  Henry  declared  himfelf  king  of 
Sicily,  in  the  right  of  his  wife  Conftantia :  in  af- 
ferting  which  claim,  he  found  no  other  competitor 
than  a  minor  king  under  the  tutelage  of  the  queen 
his  mother.  Againfl  William,  and  in  favour  of  wiiiirmin, 
Henry,  militated  the  infidelity  of  the  barons,  the  ’  11/4 
ina&ivity  of  the  plebeians,  an  army  of  war-trained 
Germans,  and  all  the  refources  of  craft  and  perfidy. 

Thefe  laft  two  means  fucceeded  better  with  the 
emperor  than  open  force.  In  confequence  of  the 
defe&ion  of  the  nobles  who  had  been  won  over  to 
the  enemy  by  large  promifes,  the  queen  faw  herfelf 
clofely  blockaded  with  her  family  in  a  caftle,  where 
Ihe  could  have  made  a  long  refiftance :  but  the 
artful  Henry  decoyed  her  from  that  ftrong-hold  by 
offering  to  her  the  principality  of  Tarentum  for 
the  king  her  fon,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing 
the  throne.  For  herfelf  he  propofed  lands,  ready 
money  to  portion  her  daughter,  and  penfions.  In 
her  defperate  fituation,  fuch  conditions  appeared 
highly  advantageous :  the  young  monarch,  Wil¬ 
liam,  came  forth,  and  weeping  laid  his  crown  at 
the  feet  of  the  victor,  who  was  not  affefted  by  his 
nephew’s  tears.  Thus  that  kingdom,  founded  by 
the  defcendents  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  paffed 
in  1195,  from  the  hands  of  the  Normans  who  had 
enjoyed  it  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to 
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the  pofleffion  of  the  German  princes  of  the  hotife 
of  Swabia. 


Henry  was,  in  one  year,  guilty  of  as  many 
cruelties  as  are  fometi-mes  committed  in  the  whole 


courfe  of  a  long  reign.  He  violated  all  the  pro- 
mifes  he  had  made  to  the  family  of  Tancred,  and 
caufed  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and  the  fon,  to 
be  conducted  to  a  prifon  in  Germany.  The  cap¬ 
tive  prince,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  fuffered  caftra- 
rion,  and  died  within  a  year.  The  combination  of 
thofe  two  barbarous  operations  was  Henry’s  fa¬ 
vourite  mode  of  punifliment,  which  he  inflicted 
even  on  full-grown  men :  but,  notwithftanding 
that  predilection,  he  took  pleafure  aifo  in  forne 
ethers,  fitch  as  dragging  his  victims  at  a  horfe’s 
tail,  or  hanging  them  with  the  head  downward ; 
in  which  ftaie  of  cruel  torture  a  brother-in-law  of 
Tancred  lived  two  days.  The  emperor  caufed  the 
bodies  of  Tancred  and  his  fon  Roger  to  be  torn 
from  the  grave,  that  he  might  ftrip  them  of  their 
crowns,  which  he  afterward  ordered  to  be  nailed 
on  the  heads  of  two  zealous  partifans  of  thofe 
princes.  There  deeds  of  horror  gained  for  him 
the  furname  of  the  Nero  of  Sicily.  He  died  uni- 
verfally  deteflied  ;  and  his  exit  is  thought  to  have 
been  h aliened  by  poifon :  refpefting  w  hich  cir- 
cumflance,  the  fufpicions  of  hiftory  point  to  the 
emprefs  Conftantia,  his  wife. 

That  princefs  did  not  long  Survive  him.  At  her 
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death  fhe  nominated  the  pope  as  guardian  to  her 
foil  Frederic,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  For  1 
thefe  functions  her  will  bequeathed  to  the  pontif ' 
an  annual  fum.  The  pope,  Innocent  III,  managed 
the  affairs  of  hi?  ward  with  fuihcient  judgement : 
he  procured  for  him  the  hand  of  Conftantia, 
daughter  of  Alfonfo  II  king  of  Arragon,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  father  fhould  with  the  aid  of  his 
whole  force  fupport  the  fon-in-law  againft  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that,  in  cafe  of  Frederic’s  dying  without 
iffue  by  Conftantia,  the  crown  of  Sicily  fhould  de-. 
volve  to  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  that  princefs. 

But,  during  the  life  of  Innocent  himfelf,  the 
power  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  now  become  em¬ 
peror,  appeared  formidable  to  the  pontif  who 
had  reared  him.  The  pope  therefore  preffed  him 
to  refign  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  his  fon  Henry, 
whom  he  had  indeed  caufed  to  be  crowned,  but 
without  transferring  to  him  the  regal  authority. 
The  mifunderftanding  between  the  papacy  and  the 
empire  affumed  a  ferious  afpeft  under  Gregory  IX. 
Frederic,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  reftfted  the 
haughty  pretenfions  and  dangerous  attempts  of  the 
pope,  made  fome  facrifices  to  prevent  the  pontif 
from  proceeding  to  excefftve  lengths  againft  him. 
Although  excommunicated,  he  took  the  crofs,  pei> 
formed  a  journey  to  the  holy  land,  and  accom- 
plilhed  his  defign  in  fpite  of  ail  the  obftacles 
thrown  in  his  way.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
with  which  he  had  been  fmitten,  carried  fo  much 
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terror  to  every  mind,  that,  among  the  numerous 
prelates  who  had  accompanied  him  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  there  was  not  one  who  dared  to  place  the 
crown  of  J£rufalem  on  his  head  :  he  wras  therefore 
obliged  to  take  it  with  his  own  hand  from  the 
altar,  and  to  crown  himfelf. 

Frederic  was  reconciled  to  Gregory,  but  quar¬ 
reled  anew  with  Innocent  IV,  who  depofed  him  in 
the  council  of  Lyons.  That  prince  died  under  the 
fentence  of  excommunication.  Befides  fix  lawful 
wives,  he  had  feveral  miftrefTes,  and  dragged  about 
with  him  in  his  military  expeditions  a  whole  harem 
of  Saracen  women.  His  vifits  to  the  Eaft  had  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  flrong  relifh  for  Afiatic  luxury 
and  voluptuoufnefs.  He  cherifhed  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  was  liberal,  brave,  generous,  indulgent  to  his 
fubmitting  enemies,  but  proud,  haughty,  violent, 
toward  thofe  of  contrary  behaviour.  He  is  faid  to 
have  remarked,  after  his  return  from  the  holy 
land,  that,  “  if  the  God  of  the  Jews  had  feen  the 
“  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  would  not  have  made 
“  fuch  a  noife  concerning  his  land  of  promife.” 
Frederic  founded  academies,  among  others  the 
famous  fchool  of  medicine  at  Salerno.  He  embel- 
lifhed  the  city  of  Naples,  which  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Swabia  chofe  for  the  capital  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  From  fo  many  wives  he  left  no 
legitimate  fons  except  Conrad  and  Henry,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  died  foon  after  his  father.  In  default 
of  the  pofterity  of  thefe  two  princes,  in  cafe  it 
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fhould  happen  to  fail,  Frederic  devifed  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  Manfredi,  whom  he  had  had  by  a  miftrefs 
more  fondly  beloved  than  the  others. 

During  nearly  four  years  that  Conrad  lived  and  Conrad  I. 
reigned,  Manfredi,  his  natural  brother,  ferved  a  5 
fevere  apprenticelhip  of  docility.  Conrad  was 
jealous  of  him,  and  fpared  him  no  mortifications  ' 
or  even  affronts.  Manfredi  endured  the  whole 
with  a  patience  which  attracted  univerfal  admira¬ 
tion,  and  won  for  him  every  heart.  He  was  elder 
than  Conrad.  The  latter  died  of  ficknefs  at  the 
age  of  twenty-fix.  He  had  been  engaged  with  the 
popes  in  violent  contefls,  which  were  productive 
of  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Otho  duke  of  Bavaria.  He 
left  a  fon,  of  very  tender  years,  who  has  been 
vulgarly  called  Conradin.  Whatever  good  was 
done  in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  under 
the  reign  of  Conrad,  was  the  work  of  Manfredi. 

His  father,  notwithftanding  his  jealoufy,  could  not 
forbear  employing  him  in  war  and  Hate  affairs. 

Thus  the  public  mind  was  prepoffeffed  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  deceafe ;  and  the 
Hates  appointed  him  guardian  to  the  young  prince.  Conrad  n. 
But  he  had  a  terrible  adverfary  in  pope  Inno-  cormidin, 
cent  IV,  who,  without  regarding  either  tutelage  or  A,D' I254' 
regency,  fuddenly  declared  both  kingdoms  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  papal  dominions — that  of  Sicily, 
becaule  it  had  devolved  to  the  holy  fee  when 
Conrad,  like  Frederic  his-father,  was  excommunk. 
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cated — Apulia  and  Calabria,  becaufe  his  legate, 
having  lately  appeared  in  arms  in  thole  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  had  received  from  them  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance.  Manfredi  himfelf  had  tolerated  that  homage, 
becaufe.  unable  to  oppofe  it :  but,  as  foon  as  he  faw 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fufhcient  force,  he  cou- 
rageoufly  refilled  the  attempts  of  the  popes,  and 
gained  feme  victories.  Innocent,  who  had  thought 
himfelf  completely  mailer  of  thofe  kingdoms,  was 
fo  affected  by  thefe  reveries,  that  he  died  of  grief. 
During  the  pontincate  of  Alexander  'ST,  Manfredi 
maintained  his  advantages,  and  fumifhed  himfelf 
with  a  mean  of  augmenting  them. 

Hitherto  he  had  fought  in  quality  of  regent  to 
emancipate  the  crown  from  the  dominion  cf  the 
pepes.  In  1258  a  report  was  fpread  that  young 
Conradin  had  died  in  Germany,  whither  he  had 
been  carried  by  the  princefs  of  Bavaria  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Manfredi,  without  much  invelligation  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  intelligence,  adopted  it  as 
true  :  he  is  even  faid  to  have  himfelf  been  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  it.  On  the  flrength  of  Frederic’s  will, 
he  caufed  himfeif  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Conrad’s  widow  fent  to  inform  him 
that  her  fon  was  yet  living,  and  to  delire  that  he 
ihould  confequendy  lay  down  the  feeptre  which 
he  had  ufurped.  To  this  melTage  Manfredi  replied 
that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  his  lawful  pro¬ 
perty,  fmee  he  had  with  fo  much  labour  fnatched 
it  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  who,  but  for 
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him,  would  flill  poffefs  it ;  that,  however,  the 
mother  would  do  well  to  fend  his  nephew  to  him, 
and  thus  give  the  young  prince  an  opportunity  of 
making  himfelf  known  in  the  country,  and  becom¬ 
ing  accuftomed  to  the  ufages  of  the  people.  The 
queen  a£ted  wifely  in  not  tr  idling  to  this  invita¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  true  that  Manfredi  caufed  the  embaf- 
fadors  to  be  alfaffinated  whom  fhe  fent  to  him,  as 
well  as  thofe  whom  fhe  had  difpatched  to  the  pope. 

Innocent  availed  himfelf  of  this  occafion  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  anathema  which  he  had  hurled  againft 
Manfredi,  and  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  his 
kingdom,  not  as  the  unauthorifed  occupant  of  his 
nephew’s  throne,  but  as  the  ufurper  of  hates  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Roman  church.  Innocent  left  to 
his  fucceffor  Urban  IX  the  talk  of  purfuing  the 
effeHs  of  his  excommunication.  Urban,  fenhble 
that  his  fpiritual  thunderbolts,  if  they  continued  to 
pafs  off  in  flafhes,  would  be  little  dreaded  by  Man¬ 
fredi,  fought  to  feed  them  with  deftruHive  fires 
wrhich  fhould  not  hrike  in  vain.  His  predeceffor 
had  offered  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
feveral  princes,  on  condition  that  thofe  whom  he 
complimented  with  fo  valuable  a  gift  fhould  make 
the  conqueh  of  it.  Strange  prejudice  of  the  age, 
that  copld  annex  any  value  to  fuch  a  donation  ! 
Louis  IX,  king  of  France,  had  declined  it :  Henry 
III  of  England  had  in  like  manner  rejected  it, 
when  propofed  for  his  brother  and  his  fecond  fon. 
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Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  did  not  hefitate,  but  ac-» 
cepted  the  proffered  boon. 

The  treaty  between  Urban  and  him  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1 265.  It  contained  a  renunciation,  on 
the  part  of  the  future  king,  of  the  fever eignty  of 
ail  the  domains  pciieiied  by  the  holy,  fee  in  the 
two  kingdoms :  it  moreover  infured  a  reverlion  of 

O 

the  crown  to  the  papaev  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  lawful  heirs — a  triennial  homage,  in  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  fum,  to  be  prefented,  together 
with  a  white  palfrey,  bv  the  grand-conftable  of  the 
kingdom — on  the  accefSon  of  each  new  monarch, 
an  oath  cf  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  pontif,  to  be 
taken  in  the  citv  of  Rome  by  the  king  in  pert  on, 
if  fo  required.  To  thefe  were  added  other  claufes 
containing  Stipulations  of  affiftance  in  men  and 
money  to  the  holv  fee  in  cafe  of  necefSty — with  a 
folemn  engagement  to  abftain  from  meddling  with 
the  immunities  of  the  church — the  whole  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  promife,  which  had  been  exacted  of 
Charles,  that  he  and  his  nobles  fnoulb,  as  foon  as 
the  kingdom  were  conquered,  acknowledge  in  the 
moft  authentic  form,  that  he  held  it,  and  that  his 
fucceffors  fhould  hold  it,  by  the  pure  liberality  and 
favour  of  the  holv  fee. 

As  foon  as  thefe  conditions  were  frgned,  Charles 
began  his  preparatives.  A  crowd  of  French  noble¬ 
men  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  conceiving  themfelves 
about  to  gain  conquefts  in  heaven  fince  Urban  had 
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proclaimed  a  crufade  againft  Manfredi.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  aid  of  thofe  crufaders,  the  pope  had 
procured  for  his  protege  a  fecret  underftanding  in 
the  kingdom  which  he  was  preparing  to  conquer. 

He  crowned  him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1266,  and 
fent  him,  accompanied  by  his  pontifical  benedic¬ 
tions  and  fome  batallions  with  which  he  fupplied 
him,  to  encounter  a  well-eftablifhed  monarchy 
whofe  troops  had  hitherto  ever  triumphed.  But 
nought;  could  withftand  the  furious  impetuofity  of 
the  French. 

Animated  by  the  double  incentive  of  religion 
and  glory,  they  overturn  citadels,  and  fcale  the 
walls  of  towns.  Even  in  thofe  which  fpontaneoufly 
fubmitted,  thefe  crufadoes  are  faid  to  have  not  al¬ 
ways  conduced  themfelves  as  good  Chriftians — 
a  circumftance  which  difpleafed  the  pope.  At 
length  the  two  adverfe  armies  appeared  in  front  of 
each  other.  Manfredi,  inferior  in  flrength,  ought 
not  to  have  engaged  in  combat,  becaufe  his  enemy 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  provifions :  but 
he  feared  that,  if  the  engagement  were  delayed, 
his  army— compofed  of  Saracens,  Sicilians,  Pifans, 
Lombards,  Germans,  all  mercenary  troops— would 
difband.  He  therefore  determined  on  giving  battle. 

The  event  proved  very  fatal  to  him  :  after  heroic 
exertions  of  courage,  he  perilhed  in  the  field. 

His  dead  body  was  found  amid  a  heap  of  Haim 
Charles  treated  it  with  indignity,  as  that  of  an  ex¬ 
communicate  perfon,  and  deprived  it  of  the  rites 
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of  fepulture.  If  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  princes  were  infedted  with  the  fame  prejudice 
as  the  vulgar  throng  on  the  fubject  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  at  lead  we  may  fuppofe  that  they  were  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpofe  of  blacken¬ 
ing  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  thofe  rivals  on 
whom  they  fyad  called  down  that  infliction  of  papal 
feverity. 

That  prejudice  proved  aifo  powerfully  affiftant 
to  Charles  of  Anjou  in  oppofition  to  a  competitor 
whom  his  rights,  his  valour,  and  the  favour  of  the 
people  naturally  won  by  the  graces  of  youth,  ren¬ 
dered  a  formidable  rival.  While  Manfredi  dil- 
puted  his  kingdom  with  the  protege  of  the  popes, 
his  nephew  Conradin  was  growing  up  at  the  court 
of  Otho  of  Bavaria  his  maternal  grand-father,  and 
infpired  his  friends  with  the  hope  of  one  day  fee¬ 
ing  him  add  new  glory  to  the  houfe  of  Swabia. 
The  Neapolitans,  harffily  treated  by  the  favage 
count  of  Anjou,  turned  their  longing  eyes  toward 
the  defcendent  of  a  family  whofe  mild  government 
they  regretted  ;  and  their  wifhes  invited  him  to  the 
throne.  But  his  mother  Elizabeth,  alarmed  a f  the 
dangers  to  which  that  beloved  fon  would  be  ex- 
pofed,  endeavoured  by  every  argument  in  her 


power  to  retain  him  in  Germany. 

Conradin,  however,  more  fenfible  to  the  voice 
of  glory  than  to  his  mother’s  tears,  tore  himfelf,  at 
the  age  of  fixteen,  from  the  pleafures  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  court,  with  his  friend  Frederic  of  AuJlria,  of 
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the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  and  intrepidly  fahied 
forth  to  attack  the  conqueror  of  his  uncle  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  dominions.  He  commenced  his 
march  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  horfe,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  hope  that,  asToon  as  he  ihould  have  paffed 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  ftrength  of  his  army 
would  be  increafed  by  the  acceflion  of  numerous 
mal-contents.  The  fir  ft  obftacle  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter  was  a  bull  from  the  pope,  forbidcfing  him 
under  pain  of  excommunication  to  enter  Italy. 
From  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  the  papal 
anathemas  were  a  kind  of  hereditary  plague  that 
adhered  to  the  houfe  of  Swabia.  The  young 
prince  was  not  terrified  by  the  pontifical  thunder : 
but  a  great  number  of  his  foldiers,  lefs  intrepid 
than  he,  were  alarmed,  and  abandoned  him. 
Without  being  difconcerted,  young  Conradin  ad¬ 
vances  with  his  remaining  force ;  and  his  firmnefs 
attracts  new  auxiliaries  to  his  banners,  to  which 
others  are  allured  by  the  temptations  of  advantage. 
His  army  fwells  in  bulk  :  he  victorioufly  travcrfes 
Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  and  is  received  in  Rome. 
The  pope  had  retired  to  Viterbo,  where,  feeing  the 
young  prince  pafs  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
prophetically  laid- — “  There  is  a  fheep  who  is  led 
“  to  the  llaughter. ” 

Neverthelefs,  to  judge  from  appearances,  the 
prediction  ought  rather  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
Conradin :  for  the  valour,  the  mildnefs,  the  hu¬ 
manity,  the  perfonal  dignity  and  grace,  all  the  fub- 
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ftantial  and  brilliant  qualifications  of  that  young 
prince,  gave  him  an  intereft  in  the  hearts  of  almoft 
entire  Italy ;  and  his  army,  glowing  with  martial 
ardour,  was  more  numerous  by  one  half  than  that 
of  his  antagonist :  whereas  Charles,  ill  affured  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  fubjeCts,  could  hardly  place  any 
reliance  except  on  his  Frenchmen  who  had  affifted 
him  in  triumphing  over  Manfredi,  but  whofe  ranks 
were  by  this  time  confiderably  thinned.  This  in¬ 
feriority,  however,  did  not  render  him  lefs  eager 
in  feeking  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  contefl 
to  the  decision  of  a  general  engagement. 

The  action  was  fought  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  day  in  the  year  1268.  Charles’s 
troops  were  at  firft  put  to  flight  in  every  quarter ; 
whereupon  the  Germans,  thinking  the  battle  gain¬ 
ed,  confufedly  purfued  the  fleeing  foe,  or  walled 
their  moments  in  {tripping  the  {lain.  Conradin, 
Frederic,  and  the  principal  chiefs,  difencumbered, 
themfelves  of  their  arms,  and  fat  down  on  the 
grafs  in  a  valley,  whence  they  enjoyed  the  pleaflng 
fpeclacle  of  their  foldiers  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.  Suddenly  they  behold  their  victorious 
bands  recoiling  toward  them,  and  vigoroufly  pur¬ 
fued.  Some  fquadrons  of  enemies,  concealed  be¬ 
hind  an  eminence,  had  furprifed  them  in  the  dis¬ 
orderly  tumult  of  fuccefs,  and  were  now  chafing 
them  before  their  prefence.  In  vain  the  princes 
endeavour  to  rally  their  troops  :  their  efforts  are 
of  no  avail  :  they  are  themfelves  hurried  along  by 
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the  crowd.  The  whole  army  is  difperfed :  the 
carnage  becomes  dreadful :  Conradin  and  Frederic, 
after  roaming  about  for  fome  days,  at  length  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Charles. 

t 

Clemency  was  not  that  prince’s  favourite  virtue. 
By  his  fanguinary  order,  fcaffolds  were  erected  in 
all  the  principal  towns ;  and  as  many  of  Conradin’s 
partisans  as  could  be  taken,  perifhed  under  the  axe 
of  the  executioner.  The  two  young  princes,  im¬ 
mured  in  a  caltle  and  referved  for  the  lalt  act  of 
this  bloody  tragedy,  languifhed  in  confinement 
during  a  year.  All  the  kings  of  Europe  took  an 
interefl  in  their  fate.  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of 
Conradin,  made  to  Charles  the  offer  of  fums  ca¬ 
pable  of  tempting  a  monarch  ever  diftreffed  by  the 
want  of  money.  He  remained  inflexible,  and  con¬ 
demned  his  prifoners  to  death  as  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  diflurbers  of  the  public  peace,  rebels,  and 
enemies  of  the  church. 

They  were  both  entering  on  their  feventeenth 
year.  A  prieft  attend^  to  hear  their  confeflion,  as 
likewife  that  of  feveral  noblemen  condemned  to 
perilh  with  them.  They  are  obliged  to  affifl  at 
the  office  and  mafs  for  the  dead  in  a  chapel  hung 
with  black.  They  hear  a  long  fermon  full  of  in- 
vedtives  and  anathemas,  and  are  conducted  to  the 
market-fquare  of  Naples.  Arrived  at  the  fcaftold, 
Conradin  harangues  the  people,  representing  to 
them  the  injuftice  of  the  fentence  by  which  he  is 

£0  be  deprived  of  his  life  together  with  the  king- 
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dom  belonging  to  him ;  and,  as  a  token  of  the 
cellion  of  his  rights,  he  flings  his  glove  into  the 
fquare,  to  be  taken  up  by  whoever  wifnes  to  Hand 
forth  his  avenger.  Then  turning  to  Frederic,  he 
entreats  his  pardon  for  having  fuffered  him  to  be^ 
come  a  Iharer  in  his  misfortunes.  His  youthful 
friend  no  other  wife  anfwers  him  than  by  milling 
into  his  arms.  They  tenderly  embrace  each  other  : 
Frederic  courageoufly  lays  his  head  on  the  block  : 
the  head  falls :  Conradin  takes  it  up  in  his  hands, 
kiffes  it,  bathes  it  with  his  tears,  and  prefents  his 
own  to  the  executioner,  who  fevers  it  from  his 
body  at  a  Angle  blow'. 

His  laft  words  were,  <e  Ah  !  my  mother  !  what 
iC  grief  will  my  death  caufe  to  you  In  effect, 
the  unfortunate  Elizabeth,  not  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  touch  the  heart  of  Charles,  had  embarked 
with  fums  capable  of  tempting  his  avarice.  On 
her  paffage  Ihe  learned  that  Ihe  would  arrive  too 
late.  By  her  order,  the  colours  and  the  fails  are 
changed ;  the  fliip  is  arrayed  all  in  black ;  and  in 
this  funereal  equipage  Ihe  approaches  the  city  of 
Naples.  She  fupplicates  the  king  for  permiffion  to 
ereft  a  tomb  to  her  fon.  This  fad  confolation  is 
refufed  to  her  :  his  body,  and  thofe  of  his  fellow- 
fufferers,  remained  expofea  in  the  market-place- 
unworthy,  Charles  faid,  of  a  burial  in  confecrated 
ground,  as  being  excommunicate.  By  force  of 
folicitations  the  tyrant  was  prevailed  on  to  allow 
that  they  Ihould  be  buried  by  the  fea-fide,  in  a 
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fpot  where  his  fon  afterward  built  a  convent  in 
expiation  of  his  father’s  cruelty.  Thus  ended  the 
illuflrious  houfe  of  Swabia,  the  objed  of  papal 
vengeance  during  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

This  cataflrophe  may  be  confidered  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  the  cruelties  which  the  family  of  Swabia 
had  exercifed  againfl  that  of'  Tancred.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  the  punifhment  fell  on  an  innocent 
perfon. 

*  This  bloody  execution  fecured  the  fceptre  to 
Charles,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  title  of 

(i  defender  of  the  church.”  Indeed  he  effeded  a 

,  » 

reconciliation  between  his  fubjeds  and  Rome, 
from  which  Manfredi  had  alienated  them  :  but  he 
did  not  render  them  more  happy.  Hiftorians  have 
drawn  a  frightful  pidure  of  his  reign.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  fay  they,  were  loaded  with  taxes,  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  king  and  his  miniflers  :  haraffed 
by  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  latter,  they 
groaned  under  an  oppreffive  yoke :  while  the 
avidity  of  a  crowd  of  foreigners,  the  king’s  fa- 
vmirites,  defpoiled  them  of  their  property,  the  in- 
fplence  of  thofe  Grangers  outraged  them  in  their 
perfons  and  their  honour.  Every  fpecies  of  injuf- 
tice  was  committed  with  impunity:  blood  dreamed,  * 

in  torrents :  gibbets  and  fcaffolds  flood  ereded  in 
moft  of  the  towns.  Each  family,  overwhelmed 
with  conflernation  and  clad  in  the  fable  garb  of 
mourning,  was  a  prey  to  grief  for  the  pad,  as  well 
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as  to  the  fear  of  furnifhing  fome  new  victim  to  the 
executioners. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  exceffss,  the  “  defender 

of  the  church”  was  branded  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  “  tyrant  of  the  two  Sicilies.”  Like 
other  tyrants  whom  he  refembled,  he  fnuddered 
with  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  his  oppreffed  fub- 
jebts,  and  never  appeared  in  public  unfurrounded 
by  a  band  of  fatellites,  the  ready  minifters  of  his 
will,  and  interefced  in  his  prefervation.  The 
flighted  movement  was  anticipated  by  the  fpeedy 
inflidtion  of  death.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Sicilies  fuffered,  under  the  domination  of  the 
French  and  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou,  the  juft  punilh- 
ment  of  that  inconftancy  which  had  impelled  them 
to  abandon  the  houfe  of  Swabia.  But  the  French 
were,  in  their  turn,  punifhed  for  their  opprefiions ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  conducted  them  into  thefe 
countries  which  he  drenched  with  blood,  was  the 
firft  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  barbarity,  by  the 
difaflers  which  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his 
exiflence. 

Under  his  reign  Naples  increafed,  while  he  neg¬ 
lected  Sicily  and  Palermo,  the  favourite  abode  of 
his  predecelfors.  Lefs  clofely  watched  on  account 
of  their  diilance,  the  Sicilians  dared  to  execute  a 
deed,  not  unexampled  in  hiftory,  yet  not  the  lefs 
aftonilhing.  John,  lord  of  the  little  iile  of  Procida, 
and  a  zealous  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia, 
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Lurried  with  the  defire  of  avenging  it.  His  inten¬ 
tions  becoming  known,  Charles  commiflions  fpies 
to  watch  his  fteps.  John  eludes  their  vigilance, 
and  efcapes  the  affaflins’  fleel.  Difguifed  in  a 
friar’s  frock,  he  ranges  through  Sicily,  foments  the 
fpirit  of  difcontent,  and  every-where  fcatters  the 
fparks  of  fedition  and  vengeance  againft  the  French. 
Rome,  fo  powerful  in  that  kingdom,  might  have 
been  able  to  oppofe  his  defigns  againft  the  tyrant : 
but  John  continues  to  fet  in  fuch  a  light  fome 
omillions  on  the  part  of  Charles,  as  to  fecure  the 
pope’s  neutrality.  He  went,  moreover,  even  to 
Conftantinopie  and  Arragon  to  ftir  up  enemies 
againft  the  king.  Peter,  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  Arragon,  had  efpoufed  Coaftantia,  the  daughter 
of  Manfredi — an  alliance  which  furnilhed  one  mo¬ 
tive  for  rifing  in  oppofition  to  Charles.  Another 
was,  that  Conradin,  Conftantia’s  coufin,  had  named 
Peter  in  throwing  his  glove  from  the  fcaffold,  and 
it  was  picked  up  by  an  Arragonefe  knight,  who 
carried  it  home  to  his  royal  mafter — a  circumftance 
of  which  the  lord  of  Procida  dexteroufly  availed 
himfelf  to  inflame  Peter  with  the  noble  defire  of 
avenging  his  wife’s  ill-fated  kinfman. 

Afi’ured  of  thefe  foreign  refources  in  aid  of  the 
domeftic  efforts  of  his  friends,  the  active  Procida 
returns  to  Palermo,  and  arranges  every  part  of  his 
plan  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy.  On  eafter-day  in 
the  year  1282,  at  the  lound  of  the  bell  which 
fummoned  the  faithful  to  vefpers,  the  people  rofe 
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againd  their  tyrants,  ran  about  the  dreets,  broke 
open  the  doors  of  houfes,  butchered  ail  the  French, 
without  fparing  even  the  children,  or  the  women 
who  were  married  to  thefe  foreigners  and  pregnant 
by  them.  Similar  havoc  was  made  in  the  other 
towns  of  Sicily  at  the  fame  fignal ;  from  which 
circumdance  this  maffacre  has  been  defignated  by 
the  appellation  of  the  “  Sicilian  Vefpers.”  A 
fmgle  Frenchman,  a  noble  of  Provence,  by  name 
William  de  Porcelet,  the  governor  of  a  fmall 
town,  was  fpared  in  confideration  of  his  univerfally 
acknowledged  virtue  and  probity.  A  veifel  was 
given  to  him  to  convey  him  and  his  family  back  to 
his  own  country.  All  the  other  French  were 
facrificed  to  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the 
Sicilians.  Their  number  is  faid  to  have  been 
above  eight  thoufand. 

Every  meafure  had  been  fo  ably  pre-concerted, 
Peter  1, king  that,  two  days  after  the  execution,  Peter  of  Arra- 
A.m'iisz.  gon  arrived  with  a  body  of  troops.  His  arrival 
was  feafonable :  for  the  Sicilians  already  began  to 
dread  the  confequences  of  their  daring  deed,  and 
even  talked  of  throwing  themfelves  on  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  Charles,  the  mod  mercilefs  of  men.  The 
Arragonefe  monarch,  received  with  the  mod  joy¬ 
ous  acclamations,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  in 
the  cathedral  of  Palermo.  From  that  moment  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  was  feparated  from  that  of 
Naples,  even  during  the  life-time  of  him  who  had 
united  them  both  under  his  fceptre :  from  that 
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epoch  alfo  we  mud  date  the  commencement  of 
thofe  long  wars  which  cod  France  fo  great  a  pro- 
fulion  of  money  and  blood  :  finally,  from  that 
time  the  peoples  of  Sicily  and  Naples  have  been 
the  fport  of  the  ambition  of  princes,  who  have 
given  them  to  or  fnatched  them  from  each  other 
according  to  the  intered  of  the  moment :  whence 
it  has  happened,  that,  being  treated  lefs  as  fubjedts 
than  as  flaves,  they  have  never  been  fmcerely  at¬ 
tached  to  any  of  thofe  fovereigns,  and  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  where  revolutions  have  been 
more  frequent.  A  writer  who  has  penned  their 
hiflorv  gave  to  his  work  the  title  of  “  The  thirty- 
“  five  revolts  of  the  mod  faithful  people  of  Naples.” 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  that  dreadful  but¬ 
chery,  Charles,  the  mod  violent  and  impetuous  of 
men,  Was  for  fome  time  unable  to  utter  a  dngle 
word— fo  much  was  he  fwollen  with  padion.  With 
convulfive  emotion  he  bit  a  cane  which  he  ufually 
carried,  and  looked  around  him  with  wild  and 
frantic  air.  Without  delay  he  caufed  a  fleet  to 
fail,  which  he  had  originally  dedined  for  ConAan- 
tinople.  His  troops  debarked  before  Medina ; 
but  their  efforts  againd  that  city  were  not  fuccefs- 
ful.  The  prince  of  Palermo,  his  fon,  after  fuffer- 
ing  an  almod  total  defeat  at  fea,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Arragonefe  admiral  conducted 
him  to  within  fight  of  Naples,  and  threatened  to 
have  him  beheaded  unlefs  Charles  would  deliver 
up  to  him  the  princefs  Beatrix,  Manfredi’s  daughter. 
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Charles  II, 
king  of 
Naples, 
■A.D. 


who,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  had  been  im* 
prifoned  in  the  caftle  dell’  Uovo  with  her  mother* 
and  her  brother  yet  a  child.  The  mother  and  her 
fon  had  perilhed  in  their  confinement  either  by 
famine  or  by  poifon.  Beatrix,  who  Hill  furvived* 
embarked  on  board  the  victorious  fleet,  dragging 
into  captivity  the  fon  of  the  perfecutor  of  her 
family.  He  was  immured  in  a  ftrong  caftle,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  kindnefs  of  queen 
Conftantia,  which  refcued  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  Sicilians,  who  loudly  called  for  his  death* 
During  three  years,  which  elapfed  from  the  fepa- 
ration  of  Sicily  to  the  death  of  Charles,  he  ex¬ 
perienced  nought  but  reverfes.  Overwhelmed 
with  chagrin  and  languor,  finking  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes,  and  wrung  with  the 
pangs  of  defpair  which  internally  preyed  upon  his 
foul,  he  died,  after  a  few  days  of  illnefs,  in  the 
moft  cruel  uncertainty  refpefting  the  fate  of  his 
family,  of  which  the  principal  member  lay  in 
chains.  It  has  been  aflerted  that  Charles  of  Anjou 
ftrangled  himfelf- — a  fit  exit  for  a  tyrant  1 

Charles  II,  furnamed  the  Lame,  was  in  irons* 
The  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  regency  whom 
his  father  had  nominated  during  the  prince’s  cap¬ 
tivity,  which  continued  four  years.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  his  releafe  from  confinement  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  folemnly 
renouncing  his  claim  to  Sicily  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  brothers-in-law.  His  Arragonefe  confort  dy- 
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mg,  he  married  a  princefs  of  Hungary,  who 
brought  h’m  five  fons  and  fix  daughters.  Charles 
II  employed  his  whole  attention  in  procuring  hap- 
pinefs  for  the  people  of  Naples,  as  well  as  for  thofe 
of  Provence,  the  apanage  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou. 

During  his  reign  the  throne  of  Hungary  becoming 
vacant,  his  eldeft  fon  Charles  Martel  was  called  to 
fill  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  and,  dying,  left  a  fon 
named  Charobert,  to  whom  his  crown  devolved. 

Charles  the  Lame,  feeing  his  grand-fon  already 
graced  with  a  fceptre,  bequeathed  that  of  Naples 
to  Robert  duke  of  Calabria,  the  eldeft  of  his  fons  Robert 

the  Good, 

after  Charles  Martel.  a.d.  1309. 

Charobert,  though  diffatisfied  with  his  lot,  did 
not  however  venture  too  openly  to  avow  his  pre- 
tenfions  during  the  life  of  his  uncle.  Robert 
reigned  with  glory,  rendered  himfelf  very  powerful 
in  Italy,  and  became  fovereign  of  Genoa.  But  he 
failed  in  feveral  attempts  againft  Sicily,  that  bril¬ 
liant  gem  torn  from  his  crown,  and  now  polfefied 
by1  Frederic,  the  brother  of  James  king  of  Arragon, 
his  predecelfor.  The  commander  in  thofe  expe¬ 
ditions  was  the  duke  of  Calabria,  his  fon,  wrho 
waged  war  with  valour,  but  was  not  fond  of  it ; 
for  he  could  not  without  heart-felt  regret  behold 
the  ravages  with  which  it  marks  the  path  of  heroes, 
even  of  thofe  who  leaft  delight  in  blood.  His 
father  alleviated  to  himfelf  the  talk  of  empire  by 
intrufting  him  with  the  molt  laborious  concerns  of 
government :  and  the  duke  fo  fuccefsfully  efta- 
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blifhed  peace  in  all  the  provinces  by  reconciling 
interefts  before  thought  incompatible,  that,  on  the 
tomb  erefted  to  his  memory,  he  was  represented 
with  a  velfel  at  his  feet,  from  which  a  wolf  and  a 
lamb  were  feen  drinking  together  without  either  mo¬ 
lefling  the  other.  The  death  of  this  fon,  fo  fondly 
beloved  and  fo  worthy  of  his  love,  feverely  wound¬ 
ed  the  fenfibility  of  Robert's  heart.  That  mo¬ 
narch  is  called  the  “  Good,  ”  and  the  “  Wife.  ” 

The  duke  of  Calabria  had  left  a  daughter  named 
Joan,  yet  in  the  age  of  childhood.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  who  had  no  other  pofterity,  laboured  to  be¬ 
llow  on  her  a  good  education  which  fhould  render 
her  worthy  of  the  exalted  defliny  that  awaited  her. 
With  the  view  of  preventing  thofe  wars  which  might 
be  occafioned  by  the  pretenfions  of  the  Hungarian 
branch  of  the  family,  he  refolved  to  blend  to¬ 
gether  the  rights  of  both,  fent  an  embaffy  to  his 
nephew  Charobert,  and  afked  of  him  his  fecond 
fon  Andrew,  as  a  hufband  for  his  grand-daughter. 

The  two  children  were  betrothed  to  each  other 
at  feven  years  of  age.  They  grew  up  together  :  but 
love  did  not  grow  up  with  them.  Andrew  was 
governed  by  a  monk,  called  brother  Robert, 
whom  his  father  had  appointed  his  preceptor. 
That  clown  taught  him  to  preferve  the  Hungarian 
manners,  wholly  incompatible  with  thofe  of  the 
Neapolitan  court,  where  fhone  the  French  polite- 
nefs  refined  by  Italian  delicacy.  Charles  the  Good, 
whofe  eafy  goodnefs  was  in  this  inflance  carried 
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too  far,  allowed  this  education  which  formed  fo 
flrong  a  contrail  with  that  of  his  grand-daughter. 

The  indifference  that  was  early  remarked  between 
the  betrothed  pair  did  not  prevent  the  tying  of  the 
matrimonial  knot,  which  was  coniidered  as  a  mea- 
fure  of  political  neceffity.  The  marriage  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  magnificence,  and  accompanied  by 
great  demonilrations  of  joy  :  but,  within  his  own 
breail,  the  king  felt  deep  regret  for  having  made  fo 
bad  a  choice,  and  having  with  his  o\\;n  hand 
linked  the  fate  of  his  grand-daughter,  who  excited 
the  moil  flattering  hopes,  with  that  of  a  rude  un- 
poliihed  man  wholly  void  of  merit.  Robert  the 
Wife  carried  this  regret  to  his  grave,  together 
with  a  fear  of  the  diilurbances  which  might  arife 
after  his  death,  notwithilanding  the  precautions 
he  had  taken  to  prevent  them.  One  of  thefe  was 
an  order  that  his  grand-daughter  fhould  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  foie  queen.  He  appointed  for  her  a 
council  compofed  of  the  princes  of  his  own  blood, 
and  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  beil  informed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government  and  mofl  attached  to  his 
family,  with  the  condition,  which  was  repeated  in 
his  will,  that  her  hufband,  bearing  the  title  of  duke 
of  Calabria,  fhould  have  no  fhare  in  the  fupreme 
authority. 

Joan  I,  heirefs  of  Naples  and  Sicilv,  of  Ji-an  h 

,  V  .  '  A.  D  1341., 

the  Hates  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  in  Provence, 
and  titular  queen  of  Jerufalem,  had  no  fooner 
aicended  the  throne  than,  contrary  to  the 
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exprefs  injunction  of  her  grand-father,  Hie  feated 
on  it  her  hufband  Andrew.  In  a  fhort  time 
brother  Robert  and  the  Hungarians  got  poffeflion 
of  the  whole  power.  The  queen,  however,  had 
alone  been  crowned :  but  the  Hungarians  aiTerted 
that  the  diadem  ought  alfo  to  be  placed  on  the 
head  of  Andrew,  as  being  heir  to  it  in  the  right  of 
Charles  Martel  his  grand-father.  Perhaps  the. 
queen,  more  propenfe  to  pleafure  than  to  bufmefs, 
would  have  felt  little  inclination  to  govern  alone, 
if  ihe  had  been  bleffed  with  a  hufoand  more 
affimilate  in  character  to  herfelf.  But,  while 
Ihe  won  the  affections  of  her  fubjects  by  her 
perfonal  graces,  and  their  efteem  by  her  mental 
endowments,  her  hufband  excited  univeral  hatred 
and  contempt  by  his  unpolifhed  manners,  the 
flupid  dullnefs  of  his  narrow  mind,  and  his  life 
entirely  devoted  to  trifling  amufements  and  de¬ 
grading  pleafures. 

Lewis  of  Hungary,  brother  to  Andrew,  earneftly 
folicited  the  pope  (without  wThofe  fanction  it  was 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  done)  to  permit 
that  Joan’s  hufband  fhould  be  crowned.  When 
the  Neapolitan  nobles  were  informed  that  the 
papal  bull  was  on  its  way  from  Rome, — fearing 
left  the  ceremony  which  would  be  the  confequence 
of  it  fhould  confer  abfolute  authority  on  a  prince 
whom  they  deemed  unworthy  to  poffefs  fuch 
power,  they  refolved  to  prevent  it.  The  fcheme 
of  confpiracy  planned  by  them  appears  to  have 
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been  executed  by  perfons  connedled  with  the 
queen — by  Philippina  a  woman  attached  to  her 
fervice,  her  fon,  her  grand-fon,  and  two  Calabrian 
nobles.  A  meffage  was  delivered  to  the  prince 
while  in  his  wife’s  apartment,  that  brother  Robert 
wifhed  to  fee  him  on  urgent  bufmefs.  He  went 
out ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  gallery  through  which 
he  had  to  pafs,  a  cord  was  thrown  round  his  neck  „ 
he  was  firangled,  and  his  body  caft  forth  from  a 
window. 

Brother  Robert,  and  his  Hungarians  trembled 
for  their  lives  :  but  the  confpirators  contented 
themfelves  with  difmiffing  them.  From  the  terror 
manifefted  by  the  queen  who  was  only  eighteen 
years  old,  as  well  as  from  the  uncertainty  of  her 
meafures,  we  may  judge,  that,  although  the  crime 
was  perpetrated  by  her  fervants,  fire  was  not  an  ac* 
complice  in  it.  At  moft  we  can  only  blame  her 
for  having  perhaps,  by  the  too  overt  demonftra- 
tion  of  her  antipathy  to  her  hufband,  emboldened 
thofe  around  her  to  the  commillion  of  a  crime 
with  which  they  thought  fhe  mull  certainly  be 
pleafed.  The  king,  of  Hungary,  to  whom  Joan 
difpatched  embaffadors  to  juftify  her  conduct,  did 
not  form  fo  good  an  opinion  of  her  innocence ; 
although  his  fifter-in-law,  far  from  oppoling  any 
inquiries  that  could  tend  to  difcover  the  guilty 
perfons,  had  thrown  into  prifon  thofe  who  were 
fufpected,  and  commenced  their  trial. 

Lewis  openly  declared  that  he  would  avenge  his 
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brother’s  death,  and  made  preparations  to  realife 
his  threat.  Joan,  not  thinking  herfelf  fingly  able 
-to  withftand  the  gathering  ftorm,  gave  her  hand, 
after  a  year  from  Andrew’s  death,  to  Lewis  prince 
of  Tarentum,  her  near  relative,  who  was  in  the 
prime  of  youth  like  herfelf,  full  of  zeal  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  not  much  in  favour  with  the  grandees 
and  the  barons,  who,  by  their  fiefs  and  the  nature 
of  the  government,  were  mailers  of  the  principal 
force  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  when  the  tempeft 
approached,  Joan  and  her  hufband,  being  left  al- 
moll  alone  and  not  thinking  themfelves  capable  of 
refillance,  yielded  to  the  tide  of  circumllances,  and 
withdrew  to  Provence. 

'Lewis,  the  Hungarian  monarch,  entered  the 
kingdom  as  an  irritated  conqueror.  All  oppofition 
Jhrank  before  him.  He  coldly  received  the  gran¬ 
dees  who  went  forth  to  meet  him  :  he  looked 
with  difdain  on  the  people  who  prollrated  them¬ 
felves  at  his  feet.  On  his  approach  to  Naples,  he 
difplayed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  black  banner, 
on  which  was  reprefented  the  tragic  death  of  his 
brother.  He  entered  the  city  with  his  helmet  on 
his  head,  caufed  capital  punilhment  to  be  inflicted 
on  lome  nobles  who  were  convicted  of  a  conni¬ 
vance  at  the  crime,  and  condemned  the  murderers 
to  expire  in  the  midft  of  tortures — a  juft  exertion 
of  rigour,  which  Joan  had  omitted. 

Meanwhile  Ihe  felt  great  anxietv  to  clear  her 
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character  from  afperfion :  for  which  purpofe  Ihe 
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repaired  to  Avignon,  where  the  facred  college 
then  fat,  entreated  his  holinefs  to  grant  her  an 
audience  in  a  public  confiftory,  and  there  pleaded 
her  caufe  with  eloquence.  Young,  unfortunate, 
and  beautiful,  fhe  found  favour  before  that  tribunal 
of  hoary  feniors.  It  is  faid  indeed  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  felling  Avignon  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies  to  the  holy  fee  at  a  very  low  price  con* 
tributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  facred  college 
propitious  to  her  caufe :  but  at  leaft  it  is  certain 
that  no  proof  appeared  againft  her.  The  fentence 
which  pronounced  her  innocent  made  due  impref- 
fion  in  her  kingdom  of  Naples.  Lewis  of  Hun¬ 
gary  had  withdrawn,  after  having  levied  fome  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  country  ;  and  Joan  was  now  re¬ 
called  by  the  general  wilh  of  the  people.  The 
pope  effected  a  peace  between  her  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  thenceforward  fuffered  her  quietly  to 
enjoy  her  kingdom  with  the  hufband  whom  fire 
had  chofen. 

Fifteen  years  which  Joan  (pent  with  the  prince 
of  Tarentum  whom  fhe  had  elevated  to  the  throne, 
were  the  happieft  portion  of  her  life.  Under  their 
government  the  kingdom  flourifhed,  and  was  able 
to  make  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily — 
fruitlefs  attempts,  it  is  .true,  but  which  at  leaf!  had 
the  effeft  of  announcing  claims  and  hopes.  A 
widow  at  the  age  of  thirty-fix,  and  without  any  ad.  1362. 
furviving  iffue,  Joan  united  herfelf  by  a  third  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Infant  of  Majorca,  a  young  prince 
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whole  valour  equaled  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  per* 
fon.  He  remained  not  long  with  her,  but  went  to 
affifl  his  father,  whofe  file  was  attacked  by  the 
king  of  Arragon.  He  was  taken  prifoner :  fhe 
ranfomed  him :  he  returned  to  the  war :  fhe  call 
him  off.  It  is  thought  that  he  died  there. 

Imagining  herfelf  now  weaned  from  the  defire 
i'"~" 1370  of  marriage,  Joan  adopted  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
hufoand  -of  Margaret  the  daughter  of  her  fifler 
Maryland  declared  him  heir  to  the  Hates  of 
Naples.  But,  whether  from  diffatisfaclion  againff 
that  prince,  or  returning  good  opinion  of  herfelf, 
arid  a  perfuafion  that  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
file  might  yet  fee  herfelf  the  mother  of  children, 
fhe  approached  the  altar  of  Hymen  a  fourth  time, 
and  gave  her  hand  to  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
of  the  imperial  line,  and  of  an  age  proportioned  to 
her  own.  To  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  Charles  of 
Durazzo  or  her  niece  whom  fine  had  nominated 
her  heirs,  fhe  fubjedted  her  new  hufband  to  the 
condition  of  not  affuming  the  title  of  king,  but 
contenting  himfelf  with  that  of  prince  of  Ta- 
rentum. 

Her  adoptive  fon,  however,  could  not  view  with 
the  eye  of  complacency  a  marriage  which,  if  it  did 
not  ultimately  produce  direct  competitors  to  rival 
him,  might  at  leaf!  diminifli  the  affedtion  of  his 
mother,  and  the  Ihare  of  authority  with  which  file 
had  flattered  his  hopes.  This  was  a  firfl:  caufe  of 
coolnefs  toward  her :  .a  fecond  was  furnifhed  by 
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her.  lavifh  prodigality  of  favours  of  every  kind  to 
her  hufband,  her  heaping  on  him  immenfe  wealth, 
and  furrendering  her -whole  power  into  his  hands. 

The  king  of  Hungary,  whofe  bofom  rankled  with 
an  inveterate  grudge  againfl  Joan,  inflamed  the 
jealoufy  of  Charles.  He  offered  him  troops  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  an  irrevocable  confirmation  of 
thofe  rights  of  which  he  was  convinced  that  the 
queen  wiflied  to  deprive  him.  From  amicable  ex¬ 
planations,  as  they  were  termed,  the  parties  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  difcuflions  of  greater  afperity,  and  at 
length  to  arms.  Joan  had  the  imprudence  to 
fuffer  herfelf  to  be  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  dell’  Uovo. 

Otho  ineffe&ually  attempted  to  accomplilh  her  de¬ 
liverance,  and  was  himfeif  made  prifoner. 

The  people  of  Provence,  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  their  fovereign,  were  failing  to  her  af- 
fiflance.  They  arrived  too  late.  She  was  already 
in  chains.  Charles  made  her  the  offer  of  her 
liberty  if  fhe  would  nominate  him  heir,  not  only 
of  Naples,  but  alfo  of  her  ftates  in  Provence.  She 
feigned  affent,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  captains  of  her  galleys.  At  this 
conference  fhe  retraced  her  adoption  of  Charles, 
named  her  kinfman  Louis  of  Anjou  to  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Naples  and  Provence,  and  commanded 
them  to  acknowledge  him.  “  Depart,”  faid  fhe  : 

“  go  and  place  yourfelves  under  his  command. 

“  ’Tis  thus  that  you  will  prove  to  me  your  fenfe 
<c  of  the  kindneffes  which  I  have  ever  fhown  to 
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*c  you,  and  of  the  deplorable  (late  to  which  I 
“  at  prefent  fee  myfelf  reduced.” 

At  the  end  of  the  converfation,  Charles  enters 
the  apartment.  From  the  countenances  of  the 
queen  and  her  fubjefts  he  divined  their  intentions, 
if  indeed  he  had  not  already  difcovered  them  by 
fecretly  liftening  to  their  difcourfe.  He  caufed 
Joan  to  be  dragged  away,  confined  in  a  caftle, 
and  fmothered — a  mode  of  death  refembling  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Andrew,  and  advifed  by  the 
king  of  Hungary. 

Joan  furniflres  an  example  of  the  fad  confe- 
quences  of  a  firft  fault.  After  the  death  of  An¬ 
drew,  which  fire  perhaps  wifhed  for  without  con¬ 
tributing  to  it,  fire  never  was  able  to  regain  the 
efleem  of  her  fubjefts,  the  principal  bulwark  of 
fovereignty.  Her  conduct,  while  fine  acted  by  her- 
felf,  was  a  feries  of  inconfiftencies :  her  frequent 
marriages  have  ftained  her  character  with  the  im¬ 
putation  of  inccntinency  :  and  her  changes  of  refo- 
lution  with  refpeft  to  Charles  of  Durazzo  lay  her 
open  to  the  charge  of  ficklenefs.  The  lafl  proof 
which  fire  gave  of  that  fickle  difpofition  by  revok¬ 
ing  her  adoption  of  Charles  while  fire  was  actually 
his  prifoner,  merited  the  cataflrophe  which  termi¬ 
nated  her  days,  but  does  not  exculpate  that  prince 
from  the  accufation  of  ingratitude, 
cities  m  That  was  not  the  only  aft  of  cruelty  committed 
7StxTi%z?  by  Charles.  He  beheaded  Joan’s  filler,  Mary,  his 
jnother-in-law,  to  whom  of  right  the  crown  be- 
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longed ;  and  he  kept  Otho  in  fevere  confinement. 
Some  demands  of  money  which  he  made  upon  the 
nobility  infpired  that  jealous  body  with  the  fear  of 
being  fubject  to  a  rapacious  fovereign.  Charles 
alfo  embroiled  himfelf  with  the  pope,  who  had. 
materially  helped  him  to  gain  polfeffion  of  the 
crown,  but  who  infilled  on  too  great  a  remunera¬ 
tion  for  that  fervice.  While  the  new  king  of 
Naples  wras  embarrafied  by  thefe  difficulties, 
Louis  I,  duke  of  Anjou,  prefented  himfelf  on  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  to  fupport  the  rights 
which  he  derived  from  his  adoption  by  Joan.  He 
was  fupported  by  the  pope,  who  feems  however  to 
have  countenanced  him  not  fo  much  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  gaining  him  the  victory,  as  of  obtaining 
greater  advantages  from  his  antagonil. 

Accordingly,  as  foon  as  Charles  had  ceded  to 
Urban  the  principality  of  Capua,  Caferta,  Nocera, 
and  feveral  other  poffeffions,  the  pontif  turned 
againl  Louis,  threatened  him  with  excommunica¬ 
tion  if  he  purfued  his  enterprife,  and  actually  did 
excommunicate  him.  Regardlefs  of  the  papal 
thunders,  Louis  Hill  continued  to  advance  :  but 
death  arreled  his  courfe  in  the  career  of  his  fuc- 
cefies,  which  might  have  conducted  him  to  the 
dethronement  of  his  rival.  Thus  delivered  from 
imminent  danger,  Charles  did  not  hefitate  to  com¬ 
mence  a  new  quarrel  with  Urban  :  and  the  latter 
deemed  himfelf  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  effect  his  efcape  from  a  citadel  in  which  he  was 
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befieged  by  Charles,  who  was  equally  void  of 
fcruple  and  of  indulgence. 

We  have  feen  that  Charles  was  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  Lewis  king  of  Hungary.  That  prince, 
having  no  male  ilfue,  bequeathed  the  crown,  at  his 
death,  to  his  eldeft  daughter  Mary,  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  her  mother  Ifabel  of  Bohemia. 
The  Hungarians,  difdaining  fubjection  to  two  fe¬ 
males,  invited  to  their  throne  Charles  king  of 
Naples,  with  whom  they  were  acquainted.  How¬ 
ever,  as  he  was  fomewhat  afhamed  of  an  open 
want  of  gratitude  toward  his  departed  friend  in 
dethroning  his  daughter,  he  at  firft  preferred  him- 
felf  only  as  regent  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  dif- 
fimulation  was  not  of  long  continuance.  He 
privately  concerted  a  popular  commotion,  of  which 
the  refult  was  that  the  people  and  the  nobles  de¬ 
manded  him  for  their  king.  It  was  not  himfelf  (he 
faid  to  the  two  queens)  who~  coveted  their  dignity  : 
but  the  whole  nation  called  him  to  the  throne ; 
and  it  would  be  dangerous,  he  added,  to  oppofe 
that  general  wifh. 

The  young  princefs  refolutely  declared  that  fire 
never  would  relinquilh  a  crown  which  fhe  had  in¬ 
herited  of  her  father.  The  mother,  more  prudent, 
mollified  her  daughter ;  and  they  both  went  to 
carry  the  diadem  to  the  ufurper.  He  chofe  to 
have  it  placed  on  his  head  in  their  prefence,  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  greater  authority  to  his  coro¬ 
nation.  But  lo  the  inconftancy  of  the  people ! 
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When  the  Hungarians  faw  their  queens  hupabled, 
and  compelled  to  grace  with  their  prefence  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  oppreffor,  a  mournful  gloom  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  whole  affembly.  To  the  que- 
ftion,  three  times  repeated  according  to  the  ufual 
form,  whether  they  acknowledged  Charles  for 
their  king,  no  anfvver  was  returned.  This,  in  the 
fir  ft  inftance,  was  a  ftrong  fymptom :  but  wrhat 
followed  ought  to  have  taught  the  tyrant  to  reflect 
on  his  danger,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  precau¬ 
tions  for  his  fafety.  He  was  no-where  viewed  but 
with  evil  eye :  every  individual  fled  his  prefence : 
whereas  on  the  contrary  a  numerous  crowd 
thronged  around  the  queens.  In  proportion  to 
the  bafenefs  with  which  they  had  before  abandoned 
them,  they  now  w'ere  the  more  eager  to  give  them 
teftimonies  of  their  regret.  The  fureft  proof  of 
their  repentance  would  have  been  to  replace  them 
on  the  throne :  but  that  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  hurling  from  it  the  ufurper.  After  fome  de¬ 
lay,  a  refolution  was  formed  to  that  effedl ;  and 
Charles  of  Durazzo — the  wretch  who  had  ftained 
himfelf  with  the  murder  of  his  benefa&refs  Joan 
and  ungratefully  opprefled  the  family  of  his  friend 
— received  the  ftroke  of  death  in  the  apartment  of 
the  two  queens. 

His  fon  Ladiflaus  fucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  Ladiflaus 
of  Naples,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Mar-  all  isss!’ 
garet.  She  united  him  in  marriage  with  an  amia¬ 
ble  princefs.,  Conftantia  of  Clermont :  but  a  divorce 
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took  place  between  them  for  political  reafons.  At 
this  time  Louis  of  Anjou  returned  to  Italy  to  claim 
the  rights  which  he  inherited  of  his  father.  The 
pope  who  held  his  feat  at  Rome,  gave  Ladiflaus  a 
promife  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  pontifical  ana¬ 
thema  again  ft  his  competitor,  on  condition  that  he 
Ihould  take  another  wife  who  brought  a  fine  mar¬ 
riage-portion  of  which  the  pope  expected  to  receive 
a  fhare.  In  quitting  Conftantia,  Ladiflaus,  not 
wifhing  to  render  her  unhappy,  had  given  her  in 
marriage  to  a  young  nobleman  for  whom  fhe  was 
fuopofcd  to  feel  an  inclination.  But,  though  her 
wifhes  were  gratified,  Conftantia  did  not  conceal 
from  the  monarch  that  fhe  retained  a  lively  refent- 
ment  of  the  affront  offered  to  her.  In  giving  her 
hand  to  her  new  hufband,  fhe  faid  to  him — ■ 
<£  Andrew  of  Capua  !  you  may  deem  yourfelf  the 
<£  moft  fortunate  cavalier  in  the  kingdom,  fince 
“  you  are  to  have  for  your  concubine  the  legiti- 
“  mate  wife  of  king  Ladiflaus  your  mafter.” 

Louis  of  Anjou  was  fupported  by  the  pope  who 
fat  at  Avignon.  Notwithftanding  the  efforts  of 
that  pontif,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  projects 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Naples :  but  he  remained 
-fovereign  of  Provence.  Ladiflaus  reigned  with 
glory  :  he  was  invited  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  ; 
he  did  no  more  than,  as  it  were,  try  it  on  his  head : 
but  he  retained  the  title,  which  he  tranfmitted  to 
his  fucceffors.  In  the  conflict  which  the  great 
fchifm  excited  between,  the  popes,  Ladiflaus  three 
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times  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome,  fword  in 
hand.  Mars  however  received  lefs  of  his  homage 
than  Venus :  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  point  out,  on  the 
throne,  an  inftance  of  fo  ftrong  a  paifion  for  the 
pleafures  of  love,  unlefs  we  quote  that  of  his  filler 
Joan  II,  who  fucceeded  him.  His  unbridled  in¬ 
continence  fufficiently  accounts  for  a  lingering  de¬ 
cay  of  which  he  died,  without  feeking  its  caufe  in 
a  compofition  with  which  one  of  his  miftrefles  is 
faid  to  have  rubbed  herfelf,  in  the  hope  that  by 
means  of  that  philtre  Ihe  would  for-ever  attach 
him  to  her.  It  had  been  furnifhed  to  her  by  fome 
of  the  king’s  enemies  who  wifhed  to  deftroy  him : 
and  that  poifoned  fpecinc  poured  death  into  the 
prince’s  veins  in  the  moment  of  pleafure. 

Were  we  to  except  the  fmgle  circumflance  of 
rank,  the  life  of  Joan  II  might  be  confidered  as  Joan  II  and, 
that  of  a  vile  courtefan.  She  mounted  the  throne 
a  widow,  but  not  without  having  an  acknowledged  A'  ‘ I4t4" 
favourite,  Pandolfo  her  high-chamberlain,  to  whom 
fhe  alfo  added  another  lefs  public,  named  Sforza. 

The  two  rivals  quarreled,  but  came  to  an  accom¬ 
modation,  thinking  it  better  not  to  injure  each 
Other  for  the  fake  of  thofe  favours  which  they 
might  enjoy  in  common.  Joan,  however,  was  not 
the  lefs  defirous  of  marriage,  which  Ihe  deemed 
necelfary  to  the  fupport  of  her  authority.  She 
became  the  wife  of  James  count  of  la  Marche,  of 
the  royal  blood  of  France,  and  full  retained  her 
galants.  The  hufband  found  means  to  rid  himfelf 
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of  them,  and  caufed  his  wife’s  conduct  to  be 
watched  by  an  old  French  fquire  who  never  quit¬ 
ted  her.  To  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
dict  laid  on  the  queen,  and  to  render  himfelf  ab- 
folute  mailer,  it  would  have  been  necelfary  for 
James  to  gain  over  the  Neapolitans,  whofe  con¬ 
tempt  of  Joan  did  not  proceed  to  the  length  of 
hatred.  But  he  was  fo  injudicious  as  to  alienate 
the  Italians  by  lavilhing  all  his  favours  on  the 
French.  Intereft  awaked  indulgence  in  the  hearts 
of  the  fubjects :  they  refcued  their  queen  from 
the  Hate  of  reftraint  in  which  Hie  was  kept ;  and 
the  in  her  turn,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  new  fa¬ 
vourite  named  Sergiani,  a  man  of  very  mafculine 
beauty,  whom  fhe  appointed  her  grand-fenefchal, 
put  her  hufband  into  confinement.  James  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty,  only  on  condition  of  his  return¬ 
ing  to  France.  He  departed,  and  never  faw  her 
more. 

The  entire  fequel  of  that  princefs’s  life  prefents 
an  alfemblage  of  inconfillencies,  irregularities,  ca¬ 
prices,  which  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded,  if 
they  had  not  influenced  the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 
A  favourite,  whom  Ihe  had  chofen  to  fupply  the 
place  of  Sergiani  who  was  abfent  on  a  aidant 
million,  invited  Louis  of  Anjou,  grandfon  of  the 
antagonifl  of  Charles  of  Durazzo.  His  intention 
was  to  procure  for  himfelf  a  fupport  againll  Ser¬ 
giani  wrho  was  now  coming  back.  The  latter, 
after  his  return,  refumed  an  afcendency  of  which 
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his  abfence  had  taught  the  queen  the  full  value. 
He  advifed  her  to  fet  up  Alfonfo  king  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  in  oppofition  to  Louis. 

She  adopted  Alfonfo,  then  refcinded  the  adop¬ 
tion,  becaufe  the  adopted  prince  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  his  authority  beyond  the  bounds  that  Joan 
wilhed  to  prefcribe  to  it.  He  quitted  her,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Sicily,  whence  Ihe  had  invited  him. 
Attacked  by  Louis  of  Anjou,  Ihe  difarmed  him  by 
means  of  adoption,  her  ufual  weapon :  but  quar¬ 
reling  with  him,  and  being  involved  in  new  em- 
barraifments  bv  her  own  mifconduct,  Ihe  renewed 
the  adoption  of  Alfonfo,  returned  again  to  Louis, 
and  at  length  died,  preceded  in  death  by  Sergiani, 
againft  whom  Ihe  had  conceived  a  difguft,  and 
who  was  killed  as  foon  as  the  news  of  his  diigrace 
became  public. 

Louis  III,  confidering  the  queen’s  adoption  as  a 
fure  title,  and  dying  before  her,  had  bequeathed 
his  right  to  his  brother  Rene  of  Anjou.  By  her 
will,  Joan  confirmed  that  devife  :  and  at  her  death 
the  crown  was  claimed  by  three  competitors — this 
Rene,  Alfonfo,  and  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  pope 
Eugenius  IV,  who  maintained,  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  confequence  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  prince’s  pofterity,  belonged  to  the 
holy  fee.  The  barons  paid  no  regard  to  a  right 
extorted  by  necelfity,  but  feverally  took  part  with 
either  Alfonfo  or  Rene,  By  an  efteCt  qf  the  wavs 
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which  the  great  vaffals  of  the  crown  were  at  this 
time  waging  againft  each  other  in  France,  Rene  was 
a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
at  the  moment  when  the  greater  number  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobles  repaired  to  that  country  to 
offer  him  their  crown.  His  wife  Ifabelia  immedi¬ 
ately  embarked,  and  went  to  fupport  her  huff) and ’s 
right.  But  the  time  which  elapfed  during  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  Rene’s  liberty  afforded  to  Alfonfo 
the  means  of  ffrengthening  his  party.  The  Arra- 
gonefe  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  Naples  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom :  nor  was  he  far  di¬ 
stant  from  making  Anjou  a  prifoner.  Yielding  to 
the  current  of  misfortunes,  Rene  returned  to 
France,  and  carried  into  Provence  his  mildnefs, 
his  goodnefs,  his  take  for  literature,  and  his  other 
amiable  qualities,  of  which  the  Provencals  enjoyed 
the  advantage,  and  which  they  long  celebrated  by 
preferving  in  their  fongs  the  memory  of  the  virtues 
of  “  good  king  Rene.” 

Under  the  reign  of  Alfonfo,  Sicily  was  re-united 
with  Naples,  from  which  it  had  been  above  a 
hundred  and  ffxty  years  feparated.  We  have 
already  feen  how  Peter  of  Arragon — blending  the 
claims  pf'his  wife  Conftantia  daughter  of  Manfredi 
with  thofe  of  Conradin  who  had  been  facrifced  by 
the  favage  Charles  of  Durazzo— had  entered  Sicily 
in  1282,  marching  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
French  who  had  fallen  victims  at  the  time  or  the 
Sicilian  vefpers.  He  maintained  himfelf  both 
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againfl:  Charles  and  againfl  the  forces  of  France 
which  had  been  called  in  to  his  aid.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  James,  who,  by  one  of  thofe  po¬ 
litical  arrangements  in  which  the  popes  ufually  took 
an  aftive  part,  had  replaced  Sicily  under  the  yoke 
of  Naples.  But  the  Sicilian  nobles,  dreading  its 
weight,  made,  in  1296  an  offer  of  their  crown  to 
James’s  brother,  Frederic  II,  who  accepted  it.  He 
had  to  combat  not  only  the  king  of  Naples,  but 
alfo  his  own  brother  James  of  Arragon,  who  took 
up  arms  to  defend  the  cefhon  which  he  had  made. 

Forty  years  of  war  between  thefe  princes — 
family  wars,  like  lawfuits  between  near  relatives — 
admitted  of  occafional  treaties  of  peace,  founded 
rather  on  the  circumflances  of  the  moment  than 
on  the  principles  of  juftice.  Accordingly  they 
were  ill  executed.  By  one  of  them,  which  is  the 
moll  celebrated,  Frederic  was  allowed  to  affume 
the  appellation  of  king  of  Trinacria  *,  and  to  pof- 
fefs  Sicily  under  that  title  until  the  Neapolitan 
monarch  fhould  be  able  to  procure  for  him  Sar¬ 
dinia,  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  fome  other 
Hates.  Frederic  was  then  to  quit  Sicily,  which,  in 
any  event,  could  never  become  the  property  of  his 
children.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  exprefs  tenor 
of  the, treaty,  he  bequeathed  it  in  1337  to  his  fon 
Peter,  a  prince  of  weak  and  narrow  intelleft.  Two 
infolent  favourites,  called  the  Palici,  took  advantage 
of  his  weaknefs  to  remove  from  about  his  perfon 

*  An  ancient  claffical  name  of  Sicily, 
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all  thofe  who  were  likely  to  give  him  good  court- 
fels.  But  that  fame  weaknefs  afterward  proved 
very  fatal  to  them,  when  they  flood  in  need  of  the 
king’s  protection  to  refcue  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  incenfed  by  their  arro¬ 
gance.  They  were  abandoned  by  the  king,  but 
laved  by  John,  the  king’s  brother,  whom  they  had 
endeavoured  to  deflroy.  He  affirmed  the  guardian- 
ihip  of  his  nephew  Lewis,  who  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1342. 

What  remains  to  be  faid  concerning  the  Arra- 
gonefe  fo-vereigns  of  Sicily,  is  little  more  than  a 
brief  chronicle.  Lewis,  a  child,  is  acknowledged 
king.  Affairs  proceed  in  a  profperous  train  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  John.  After  his  death,  good  order 
is-  fucceeded  by  univerfal  anarchy.  So  great  em- 
barraffment  attends  the  choice  of  a  guardian,  in 
the  room  of  the  deceafed,  that  the  office  is  con¬ 
ferred  on  one  of  his  fillers,  an  abbefs ;  and  the 
reins  of  government  are  intruded  to  her  hand. 
After  the  hrfl  enthufiafm  of  efteem  which  had  caufed 
the  religious  dame  to  be  called  forth  from  her  re¬ 
tirement,  ffie  became  an  object  of  ridicule  :  die  re¬ 
turned  to  her  convent,  and  was  again  taken  from  it 
in  1355,  and  nominated  to  the  guardianffiip  of 
Frederic,  fucceffor  to  his  brother  Lewis' who  had 
died  without  iffue  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  Frederic, 
after  a  tempefluous  reign  during  which  the  regal 
majelly  differed  degradation,  died  in  1377,  leaving 
only  a  daughter  named  Mary. 
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Thofe  who  felt  an  intereft  in  her  welfare  thought 
proper  to  tranfport  her  to  Spain,  with  the  view  of 
refcuing  her  from  the  dangers  by  which  fhe  was 
threatened  in  her  own  ifland  teeming  with  cabals 
and  factions.  She  there  became  the  wife  of  Martin 
prince  of  Arragon,  and  returned  with  her  hufband 
to  Sicily,  where  they  both  died  after  a  fhort  reign. 
The  king  of  Arragon  inherited  Sicily  after  his  foil 
Martin  in  1409,  but  wore  the  crown  no  longer 
than  a  year.  On  his  death  it  palled  to  Ferdinand 
of  Caltile,  his  nephew  and  heir,  and  afterward  to 
his  eldeft  fon  Alfonfo,  who,  in  confequence  of  his 
adoption  by  Joan  II,  was  already  king  of  Naples. 

Thus  had  the  fcythe  of  death,  by  mowing  down 
numerous  heads,  cleared  away  all  competitors,  and 
left  only  a  fingie  head  remaining,  on  which  was 
placed  the  crown  of  both  kingdoms.  Few  princes 
have  been  fo  worthy  to  wear  it  as  Alfonfo  I,  fur- 
«amed  the  Magnanimous.  To  diftinguifhed  va¬ 
lour  he  joined  a  fund  of  humanity  capable  of  im- 
mortalifmg  his  memory.  His  habitual  wilh  was  to 
render  all  mankind  happy — a  wifh  which  he  la¬ 
boured  to  realife  by  giving  with  a  good  grace,  and 
never  refufmg  without  pain  and  fympathy.  Never 
did  he  pafs  a  day  unmarked  by  fome  good  a&ion. 
This  prince  loved  the  fciences,  and,  by  necelfary 
confequence,  protected  learned  men.  He  is  re¬ 
proached  with  his  paffion  for  Lucretia  d’Alagno, 
whofe  ambition  was  equal  to  her  beauty :  but  we 
ought  to  recoiled  that  his  love,  ardent  as  it  was, 
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could  not  prevail  on  him  to  repudiate  the  queen, 
though  he  felt  fomething  worfe  than  indifference 
for  her.  Lucretia  pretended,  that,  not  being  able 
to  fucceed  in  marrying  her  lover,  Ihe  had  invari¬ 
ably  acted  toward  him  the  part  of  that  famous 
Roman  matron  whofe  name  Ihe  bore.  By  another 
miilrefs  Alfonfo  had  a  fon  named  Ferdinand,  whom 
he  caufed  to  be  brought  up  under  his  own  eye, 
and  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rights  of  legiti¬ 
macy,  together  with  a  nomination  as  heir  to  the 
crown  to  Naples. 

This  prince  fuffained  with  valour  and  firmnefs 
the  affaults  made  againft  his  throne  by  Rene  and 
of^d  John  of  Anjou,  who  undertook  by  force  of  arms 
Ferdinand  !,  t0  j-gvive  and  affert  the  claims  of  their  family. 

A.D.  1458.  .  J 

Their  hrft  fucceffes  gave  uneafmefs  to  Frederic  : 
but  he  foon  gained  the  fuperiority,  put  his  com¬ 
petitors  to  flight,  and  cruflied  the  Anjou  party. 
He  did  not  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  Alfonfo 
having  left  the  government  of  dt  to  his  brother 
John,  who  extended  his  mortal  career  to  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  and  died  in  1479. 

During  that  time  Ferdinand  II  fuffered  the 
greater  fnare  of  his  authority  at  Naples  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  his  fon  Alfonfo  II  notwithftanding  his 
numerous  vices.  At  thefe  the  father  connived ; 
nor  was  he  himfelf  exempt  from  them.  Their  ir¬ 
regularities  provoked  a  confpiracy  :  but  the  con- 
fpirators,  uniting  juftice  with  their  hatred  of  the 
vices  of  thofe  who  occupied  the  throne, .  did  not 
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think  it  proper  to  extend  the  punifhment  to  the 
entire  family.  They  made  a  tender  of  the  crown 
to  Ferdinand’s  fecond  fon  Frederic,  a  prince  re¬ 
marked  for  moderation,  affability,  and  regularity 
of  conduct.  He  indignantly  rejected  their  offer, 
as  conveying  an  infult  in  the  fuppofition  that  he 
was  capable  of  a  breach  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
his  father  and  brother.  This  refufal  exafperated 
the  minds  of  the  party  :  the  mal-contents  took  up 
arms ;  but  they  laid  them  down  at  the  entreaty  of 
Ferdinand,  who  flattered  them  and  made  them  fine 
promifes,  of  which,  however,  when  he  had  gained 
the  fuperiority,  he  did  not  perform  any  one,  but 
condemned  the  confpirators  to  expiate  their  crime 
by  cruel  deaths. — At  this  period  Sicily  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  vice-roy,  fubject  to  Ferdinand  II  king 
of  Caftile. 

Alfonfo  did  not  fhow  greater  moderation  or  Aifonfo  n, 

A.D.  1404.. 

greater  circumfpeftion  in  his  irregularities  when 
feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  had  difplayed  while 
he  only  flood  on  the  fleps  leading  to  it.  He  was, 
however,  deeply  interefled  in  regaining  the  efleem 
of  his  fubjedls,  becaufe  the  horizon  began  to  lour 
around  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  furious 
tempefl  from  the  quarter  of  France.  The  good 
king  Rene  of  Anjou,  bequeathing  his  rights  at  his 
death  to  the  count  of  Maine  his  nephew,  had,  by 
a  fucceflion  of  family  arrangements,  caufed  them 
to  devolve  on  Louis  XI.  That  monarch  indeed 
was  not  folicitous  to  affert  them.  But  his  fon 
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Charles  VIII  did  not  feel  fimilar  indifference. 
Young  and  avid  of  glory,  he  croffed  the  Alps, 
proudly  difplayed  in  Rome  his  victorious  banners, 
and  carried  them  forward  to  the  wails  of  Naples. 

Vice  is  generally  deftitute  of  courage.  Though 
Alfonfo  was  not  yet  deprived  of  every  refource, 
vet,  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the  enemv  fo  near,  he  ab- 

j  j  j 

dicated  the  government  in  favour  of  his  fon  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  The  fon  fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to  his 
father’s  faults,  and  experienced  nought  from  his 
fubjects  but  coldnefs  and  indifference.  The  dif- 
orders,  however,  committed  by  the  French  in  their 
conqueft,  Charles’s  departure  for  France,  and  his 
fubfequent  death,  reftored  fome  energy  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  party.  But  that  prince  died  at  the  time 
when  he  was  beginning  to  entertain  well-founded 
hopes,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  uncle  Frederic, 
the  fame  whom  the  mal-contents  has  formerly  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  on  the  throne,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  father  and  brother. 

.  His  refufal  had  excited  a  difadvantageous  idea 
of  him,  and  infpired  his  fubjects  with  a  contempt 
which  he  found  it  impoffible  to  conquer.  Their 
affections  were  divided  between  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  Louis  XII  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon. 
Thefe  monarchs  traced  back  their  claims  to  the 
variations  of  Joan  II  who  had  fucceffively  adopted 
the  houfes  of  Anjou  and  Arragon  ;  and  they  both 
afferted  that  Frederic,  fprung  from  Ferdinand  an 
illegitimate  fon  of  Alfonfo,  had  no  right  to  his 
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kingdoms.  The  unfortunate  Frederic,  almofl  to¬ 
tally  abandoned,  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
Louis  XII,  as  the  more  generous  of  his  two  com¬ 
petitors.  Louis  granted  to  him,  as  likewife  to 
his  wife  and  children,  a  fatisfadlory  provifion  in 
France,  if  any  thing  could  fatisfy  and  confole  for 
the  lofs  of  a  crown. 

The  French  and  Spanifh  monarchs  divided  his 
Hates  between  them  in  1505.  Ferdinand,  the 
moll  crafty  prince  of  his  age,  and  the  lead;  worthy 
of  confidence,  though  furnamed  the  Catholic,  pre¬ 
tended,  that,  in  this  divifion,  .he  had  given  to 
Louis  a  portion  much  better  than  his  own,  and,  as 
a  compenfation,  required  that  Louis  ihould  allow 
him  the  cuflody  of  the  widow  and  two  fons  of 
Frederic  who  had  lately  died.  Louis,  with  inex- 
cufable  weaknefs,  exhorted  the  widow  to  pafs  over 
into  Spain,  threatening,  purfuant  to  his  agreement 
with  Ferdinand,  that  he  would  give  her  nothing 
for  her  fupport  if  fhe  refufed  to  comply.  That 
princefs  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  intrufl  her  fons  to 
the  politic  Ferdinand,  who  had  too  great  an  in- 
terell  in  removing  them  from  fight.  She  retired 
to  Ferrara,  where  fhe  lived  in  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  two  kings,  the  Nea¬ 
politans  and  Sicilians  were  parceled  out  as  fheep 
in  a  paddock :  but  the  fhepherds  (if  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  comparifon)  frequently  fhifted  and  0  anf- 
pcfed  the  hurdles — that  is  to  lay,  the  limits  which 
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bounded  their  refpeclive  dominions.  After  fuc- 
cefiive  changes,  Ferdinand  faw  himfelf  poiTeiTed  of 
the  better  part.  For  this  good  fortune  he  was 
principally  indebted  to  Gonfalvo  fumamed  the 
“  great  captain,”  whom  his  unwarlike  mailer  had 
lent  not  only  to  defend  his  own  polTeffions  againft 
the  French,  but  alfo  to  encroach  upon  theirs :  and 
in  thefe  attempts  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that,  even 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XII,  their  lhare  in  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  almoft  nothing,  and  Fer- 
dinand,  with  hardly  any  oppofition,  alfumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Re  and  his  fuccehbrs  governed  thofe  kingdoms 
bv  the  miniitrv  of  vice-rovs  ufually  chofen  from 
the  highell  clafs  of  nobility  in  Spain.  Great  Hull 
and  talents  were  requifite  to  qualify  them  for  go¬ 
verning  Hates  fo  detached  from  each  other.  The 
Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  nobleffe,  equal  to  the  vice¬ 
roys  in  rank  and  riches  and  pride,  were  always  dif- 
pcfed  to  meafure  the  extent  of  their  obedience, 
and  to  take  fire  at  any  orders  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  invafive  of  or  derogatory  to  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  or  as  expreffed  without  that  attention 
which  they  thought  due  to  their  dignity.  In  al¬ 
moft  all  the  towns,  were  municipal  bodies  veiled 
with  a  certain  authority  :  fome  of  them  enjoyed 
the  honours  of  a  fenate.  The  people,  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Italians  and  Spaniards  and  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  fo  long  inundated  this  unfortunate 
country,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  principle 
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of  fraternity.  Being  the  offspring  of  foldiers,  they 
retained  their  fathers’  propenhty  to  idlenefs  and 
rapine  :  hence  revolts  were  frequent,  fpread  with 
rapidity,  and  broke  forth  in  excelfes  which  force 
and  capital  punifhments  were  alone  capable  of 
quelling.  The  emperor  Charles  V  governed  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  with  a  firmnefs  which 
might  be  called  ftubborn  ;  for  he  yielded  nothing 
to  the  wifhes  of  the  people  and  the  grandees  :  he 
fupported  vice-roys  who  were  acknowledged  to  be 
harfh,  greedy,  and  even  licentious.  His  refufal 
to  recall  them  was  productive  of  fedition  which 
he  feverely  punifhed.  Neverthelefs,  with  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  abfolute  power,  he  was  unable 
to  eftablifh  the  inquifition  ;  for,  on  his  bare  at¬ 
tempt,  the  people  rofe  in  fo  furious  infurrection, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  edidt ;  nor 
did  he  otherwife  appeafe  the  tumult  than  by  fend¬ 
ing  an  apologetic  letter,  addrelfed  “  To  the  moll 
“  faithful  people  of  Naples.” 

The  Spanifh  monarchs  who  bore  the  fceptre  of 
Naples  having  only  fhown  it  to  their  fubjedts  from 
a  diftance*  it  is  the  province  of  hiftory  to  bellow 
more  attention  on  the  reprefentatives  than  on  the 
fovereigns  reprefented.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  former.  Under  Philip  II  the  duke  of 
Alva  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  vice-roy  at  a^'JjP11- 
critical  moment,  when  Paul  IV  was  labouring  to 
put  Naples  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
duke  preferved  that  kingdom  for  Spain,  and  was 
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honoured  with  the  title  of  “  deliverer  of  the  coun- 
“  try.'” — Prudence,  vigilance,  moderation,  were 
the  characterifiic  features  of  the  government  of 
his  fuccefibr  the  duke  of  Alcala :  to  which  praifes 
we  muft  -add  that  he  protected  commerce,  and 
conilructed  high-roads,  bridges,  and  other  works 
or  magnificence  and  neceffity. — Granvelle,  though 
a  cardinal,  did  not  always  approve  what  the  court 
of  Rome  called  her  rights,  and  courageoufly  com¬ 
bated  again!!  her  in  favour  of  the  royal  authority 
of  which  he  was  the  depofitarv. — The  marquis  de 
Montejor  performed  good  aciions,  but  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  excite  no  gratitude  :  the  people 
granted  him  their  efleem,  but  not  their  love. — 
Of  John  de  Zunica  this  humane  trait  is  recorded, 
that  he  eflablifhea  infirmaries  in  the  prifons. 

After  him,  the  vice-royalty,  which  had  ante- 
cedentlv  been  conferred  for  an  indefinite  term, 
was  limited  to  three  years.  The  bons-mcts  of  the 
duke  d’Ofluna  are  yet  in  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  Naples,  who  found  in  him  an  incorruptible  pro¬ 
tector.  The  nobles  did  not  love  him.  No  man 
ever  expedited  bufinefs  with  greater  promptitude 
and  fagacitv  and  difcernment  than  he. — Rigid  en¬ 
forcer  of  juftice,  the  count  de  hliranda  freed  the 
kingdom  from  the  infeilations  of  robbers. — To 
the  count  d* Olivarez  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name 
of  the  “  p:  per-monger',”  becaufe  he  was  ever  fur-  ‘ 
revndei  with  letters  and  memorials,  which  he  in- 
c.  .a.  T  examined.  Auftere  of  character,  he  fup- 
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prefled  the  fetes,  and  amufements  with  which  his 
predeceffors  had  been  wont  to  gratify  the  people : 
but  he  granted  audience  at  all  hours. — Don  Gar¬ 
cias  of  Toledo  went  to  the  affillance  of  Malta  : 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  Philip  he  went  too  late, 
yet  was  punifhed  for  his  tardinefs  by  him  who  had 
commanded  it :  but  the  world  were  not  deceived 
by  that  artifice  ;  nor  did  it  fereen  the  monarch 
from  the  difgrace  of  the  delay. — To  the  marquis 
de  Pifcara,  Palermo  Hands  indebted  for  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  the  belles,  lettres. 

Don  Ferdinand  Ruis,  count  de  Lemos,  dif-  m* 

-  A.  D.  1338 

fipated,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  III,  a  danger ■» 
ous  confpiracy  concerted  in  the  year  1600  by 
Thomas  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar.  He  pro- 
felfed  himfelf  an  aftrologer,  and  in  the  firft  in- 
flance  feduced  his  brethren,  who  diffeminated  in 
their  fermons  the  principles,  of  infubor dination. 

The  people  and  the  nobles  were  univerfally  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  exceffive  weight  of  the  taxes. 
Campanella  colle&ed  eighteen  hundred  banditi, 
who  were  to  have  been  fupported  by  a  Turkifh 
pacha  commanding  feveral  galleys  crowded  with 
troops.  When  the  confpiracy  was  difeovered, 
Campanella  had  the  art  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  was  only  condemned  to  prifon,  from 
which  he  made  his  efcape.  The  count  de  Lemos 
gave  luftre  to  the  univerfity  of  Napleg :  he  eredted 
for  it  magnificent  buildings,  and  regulated  every 
thing  in  it  after  fuch  manner  as  was  molt  condu- 
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dve  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences.  The  fe- 
cond  duke  of  Offuna  employed  himfelf  at  Naples 
in.  fcrgin~  chains  tor  the  emiavement  of  Venice. 
His  conipiracy  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  was  dif- 
avowed  by  his  royal  matter,  bur  not  puniihed. 

Under  the  iecond  duke  of  Alva  and  the  duke 
oi  Alcala,  the  kingdoms  which  they  governed  as 
rcy-p  rv,  vice-roys  of  Philip  IV  were  ravaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  alio  bv  the  lev  vine  of  taxes — nlaffues  of  rov- 
aitv.  not  lefs  terrible  than  tnofe  of  narure. — The 

j  * 

count  de  Monterev,  and  his  fucceffors  don  Ra¬ 
mirez  and  Alfonfo  Henriquez,  were  inceflantly 
bulled  in  ad  faffing  the  balance  between  the  ccn- 
fhant  demands  of  the  Spaniih  court  and  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  fubiecls  who  were  called  upon  for  con¬ 
tribution.  The  duke  d’Arcos,  who  fucceeded 
them  in  1647,  not  cmbarralied  to  fatisfy  the 
aviditv  of  the  Spaniih  treafurv,  impofed  a  tax  on 
vegetables  and  fruits,  the  principal  fullenance  of 
the  commonalty  at  Naples.  They  murmured  : 
the  magiftrates  auembled  in  the  vice-roy’s  palace  ; 
where  while  deliberation  was  held  on  the  means 
of  removing  that  impofition  and  febitituting  an¬ 
other  in  its  ftead,  the  populace  rofe  in  rebellion, 
and  rrom  the  lowci:  clafs  chofe  for  themfelves  a 
chief  named  Thomas  Aniello  *.  Mounted  on  a 
fcaffold  as  on  a  throne,  brandiihing  a  fword  in  lieu 

*  Et  a  familiar  coniracticn.  ma;  and  thence,-  ’ey  ccr- 

rjT  don,  Kafanulh. 
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of  a  •  fceptre,  and  furrounded  by  fifty  thoufand 
mep,  Aniello  fends  from  the  market-place  detach¬ 
ments  of  his  aflociates  through  the  ftreets  to  levy 
contributions  and  to  pillage.  He  caufes  his  de¬ 
mands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  vice-roy,  •  who  con- 
fents  to  them  in  their  fulled  extent :  but,  inflated 
with  his  fuccefs,  he  affumes  redoubled  arrogance, 
till,  by  his  haughty  infolence  and  his  caprice,  he 
rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  even  to  thofe  who 
had  elefted  him.  The  populace  are  never  em- 
barraflfed  in  their  means  of  acting  :  Aniello  dif- 
pleafed  them,  and  they  murdered  him.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole :  the  people  feemed  to  delight 
in  feeding  their  eyes  with  that  fpe&acle ;  and  on 
the  very  next  day  they  bellowed  on  his  remains  a 
magnificent  funeral. 

The  mutineers  meanwhile  Ihowed  no  fymptoms 
of  returning  tranquillity :  they  demanded  of  the 
vice-roy  a  furrendry  of  the  caftles,  and,  on  his  re- 
fufal,  prepared  to  befiege  them.  The  prince  of 
Mafia  offered  to  dire£t  their  operations  :  but  he 
was  fecretly  in  concert  with  the  vice-roy,  and,  un¬ 
der  various  pretences,  fufpended  the  attack.  His 
private  underftanding  being  fufpefled,  he  was  af- 
faflinated ;  and  in  his  Head  was  chofen  Januarius 
Annefe,  a  perfon  of  mean  origin,  brought  up  in 
the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  noted  as  a  man  of  dex¬ 
terity  and  daring  boldnefs.  The  king  of  Spain, 
being  informed  of  thefe  commotions,  fends  over 
^  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  don  Juan 
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of  Auftria  his  fon.  They  render  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  principal  polls,  and  caufe  their  ar¬ 
tillery  to  thunder  againll  the  city.  Already  terror 
was  beginning  to  invade  the  breads  of  the  infur- 
gents,  when,  perceiving  that  their  affailants  were 
dellitute  of  powder,  they  refumed  courage,  pulled 
down  the  king’s  banners,  trampled  under  foot  his 
portraits,  pillaged  the  houfes  of  thofe  whom  they 
thought  attached  to  his  government,  and  iffued 
two  proclamations,  the  one  abolifhing  the  duty 
upon  fait,  the  other  forbidding  the  barons -and 
titled  nobles  to  affemble  in  numbers,  and  fetting  a 
price  on  fome  heads. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Henry  duke  of  Guife, 
whom  nature  feemed  to  have  formed  for  adven¬ 
tures,  happening  to  be  at  Rome,  imagined  that  he 
might  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  a  critical  date  of  af¬ 
fairs  to  gain  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which 
he  thought  himfelf  entitled  as  defcendent  of  the 
houfe  of  Anjou.  He  fends  a  melfage  to  Annefe, 
gives  him  to  underfland  that  he  cannot  fupport 
his  undertaking  without  foreign  aid,  and  promifes 
him  that  of  France,  as  beino;  fure  that  he  could 
procure  it.  His  offer  is  accepted  :  Guife  enters 
Naples  like  a  doughty  knight,  wafted  in  a  boat 
through  the  midll  of  the  Spanifh  fleet :  but  he 
conducts  himfelf  in  the  city  with  greater  pre- 
fumption  than  prudence  :  he  affumes  the  title  of 
duke  of  Naples,  as  forerunner  to  that  of  king,  to 
which  he  intimates  his  pretenflons  :  he  appears 
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with  fplendid  pomp  at  the  public  ceremonies, 
eclipfes  Annefe,  excites  his  jealoufy,  and  quarrels 
with  him.  The  French  arrive,  but  not  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Guife :  a  mifunderftanding  arifes  between 
the  auxiliaries  and  the  rebels,  whom  unanimity 
alone  could  have  faved.  The  French  retire  with¬ 
out  hardly  attempting  any  thing  :  Annefe  makes 
his  peace,  and  delivers  up  the  caftles.  Guife,  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  people  and  the  nobles  who  were 
now  weary  of  thefe  dilturbances,  endeavours  to 
make  his  efcape,  but  is  feifed,  and  atones  for  his 
audacity  by  feveral  years  of  imprifonment.  The 
fequel  was  fuch  as  ufually  takes  place  on  fimilar 
occafions — pardon  was  promifed,  and  punifhment 
was  inflicted — faith  was  pledged,  and  that  faith 
was  violated  as  foon  as  opportunity  permitted. 

One  would  imagine  that  Naples  and  Sicily  vied  Charles  ir. 
with  each  other  in  rebellion.  As  foon  as  the  flame  A  °  1004 
had  been  extinguifhed  in  the  former,  it  broke  out 
in  the  latter.  The  revolts  were  of  an  intermittent 
nature,  like  the  eruptions  of  the  two  volcanoes, 
Vefuvius  and  JEtna,  which  fhake  thofe  refpe&ive 
countries,  and  inundate  them  with  torrents  of 
fire.  Under  Charles  II  in  1672  the  people  of 
Meffina  revolted,  being  driven  into  fedition  by  the 
wicked  artifice  of  their  governor.  Feeling  himfelf 
reftridled  in  his  financial  operations  by  the  fenate, 
he  conceived  the  defign  of  effecting  the  deftru&ion 
of  that  afiembly  by  means  of  the  people,  whom  he 
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hoped  to  rule  afterward  at  his  own  pleafure.  To 
accompiifh  that  object,  he  creates  a  famine  at  Mef- 
fina,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fenators.  In  the  firll 
ebullitions  of  popular  refentment,  a  confiderable 
number  of  them  are  maffacred  :  but  the  people 
foon  open  their  eyes,  and  difcover  the  treachery 
of  their  governor. 

Indignant  to  have  been  betrayed  into  fo  cruel 
an  error,  the  Meflinefe  made  a  tender  of  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  Louis  XIV.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
44  not,”  faid  the  monarch,  44  for  the  fake  of  ac- 
44  quiring  new  fubjects,  but  through  compaffion, 
44  and  purely  with  the  difmterefled  view  of  aiding 
44  them  to  fhake  off  the  detefled  yoke  of  the  Spa- 
44  niards.  He  did  not,  however,  renounce  the 
44  pleafure  of  adding  to  that  fervice  the  further 
44  benefit  of  gratifying  them  with  a  new  fovereign, 
44  who,  deriving  his  origin  from  their  ancient 
44  kings,  would  affume  their  manners  and  cuf- 
44  toms,  and  would  replace  among  them  a  throne 
44  which  their  anceflors  had  with  grief  feen  tranf- 
44  ported  to  Arragon  and  Caflile.”  Louis  did  not 
name  the  faviour  whom  he  deftined  for  them :  but 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  Philip,  fecond 
_fon  of  the  great  dauphin — that  prince  who  by  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  events  afterward  became 
mailer  of  Spain,  and  confequently  poffeffor  of  the 
crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily  which  his  grandfather 
had  wifhed  to  procure  for  him. 
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His  title,  however,  was  not  eflablifhed  without  Philip  v, 

oppofition.  The  houfe  of  Auftria,  while  it  con-  A,D‘ I/00' 
«• 

tended  with  that  of  Bourbon  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  envied  to  it  alfo  the  fceptre  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  ;  and  it  found  partifans.  A  confpiracy  put 
Naples  into  the  hands  of  Charles  II,  fon  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  Philip’s  competitor.  By  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  general  peace,  Naples  fell  to  the 
(hare  of  Philip  :  but  Sicily  was  detached  from  it, 
and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Confiderations 
of  political  interefl  induced  that  monarch  to  give 
a  preference  to  the  crown  of  Sardinia  :  wherefore 
he  ceded  Sicily  in  1719,  to  the  emperor  Charles  Charles  vr, 
VI  who  had  feifed  on  Naples.  He  reigned  over  it 
until  the  year  1734,  when  Don  Carlos,  being  veil-  Don  Carlos, 
ed  with  the  rights  of  his  father  who  was  yet  living,  ' 1/34' 
conquered  thofe  two  kingdoms,  and  fixed  his  feat 
among  his  fubjefts. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  preceding  centuries, 
the  fovereigns  refiding  at  a  diftance  had  drained 
thefe  kingdoms  of  men  and  money.  The  prefence 
of  a  mild  and  oeconomic  king  now  reftored  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs.  By  ufeful  reforms  he  gave 
new  vigor  to  manufaftures,  revived  the  commerce 
•  to  the  Levant  which  was  nearly  extindl,  eflablifhed 
a  ftridt  police,  and  introduced  into  the  juridical 
and  financial  departments  an  order  and  regularity 
before  unknown.  By  the  aid  of  thofe  wife  infti- 
tutions,  Don  Carlos  changed  the  face  of  his  king- 
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dom,  and,  in  1759,  left  it  in  a  flourifhing  con- 
Ferdinand  dition  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  IV,  when,  on  the  death* 
A-D.1759.of  his  brother  Charles  VI,  he  went  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Switzerland. 

Helvetia  or,  Helvetia,  a  country  of  mountains  and  lakes, 
blew  "n nd>  feems  to  have  been  firlt  peopled  by  emigrants 
Comtc,e"  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  who,  proceeding  along 
rHe'iiates’of  tbo  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  afeended 
Lvov  ’ and  t°  the  lofty  refervoirs  whence  thefe  and  other 
rivers  take  their  rife.  Some  induftrious  literati 

1 

have,  in  their  learned  difquifitions,  affigned  a  Gre¬ 
cian  origin  to  ,the  indigenous  inhabitants  whom 
they  fuppofe  to  have  exifted  antecedently  to  thofe 
Gallic  and  German  colonies  :  and  they  ground 
their  opinion  on  thefe  circumftances— that  Greek 
inferiptions  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  an¬ 
cient  towns,  and  that  feveral  words  in  the  oldHelve- 
tic  language  wear  a  feature  of  affinity  to  the  Greek. 
But  it  is  extremely  poffible  that  thefe  fragments  of 
a  foreign  language  may  have  been  tranfported  to 
thofe  favage  mountains  by  perfons  from  Marfeilles 
or  the  Adriatic  gulf :  in  which  cafe  we  ffiould  con- 
fider  the  Helvetians,  not  as  immediate  defeendents 
of  the  Greeks,  but  as  a  branch  of  the  primitive 
Gauliffi  or  German  nation  on  which  fome  feions 
of  Grecian  origin  had  been  grafted.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgement  formed  of  thofe  obfeure  be- 
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ginnings,  the  Helvetii  counted  a  numerous  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  firft  pene- 

i 

trated  into  Gaul. 

Their  firft  irruption  of  which  we  have  any  di- 
ftimft  knowledge  is  related  by  Julius  Caefar,  who 
fupported  its  fhock.  Difgufted  with  the  rugged- 
nefs  of  their  rocks  and  the  fterility  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  feveral  tribes  united  together  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  to  feek  fettlements  in  Gaul,  whofe 
fertility  tempted  them.  They  deftroyed  their 
towns,  their  villages,  the  houfes  fcattered  over  the 
country,  killed  all  the  cattle  which  they  could  not 
take  away  with  them,  loaded  themfelves  with  corn 
and  every  fpecies  of  provifion,  and  marched  forth  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  thou- 
fand,  among  whom  were  ninety-two  thoufand  com¬ 
batants.  Apprifed  of  their  motions,  Csefar  await¬ 
ed  their  approach,  ftrongly  intrenched  at  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  defile  through  which  their  route  lay. 

Their  attack  was  violent  :  the  Roman  legions  were 
fhaken  ;  but  at  length  they  made  an  imprefiion 
on  that  formidable  mafs,  feparated  it,  and  pur- 
fued  their  difcomfited  columns.  After  having  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  make  humble  folicitation  for  peace, 
the  victor  laid  open  to  them  the  road  to  their  na¬ 
tive  land,  to  which  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of 
their  number  returned.  The  country  whence  they 
had  iffued, which  conftituted  only-a  part  of  Helvetia, 
has  been  denominated  Celtic  Gaul. 

The  portrait  of  the  ancient  Helvetii,  as  drawn 
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by  the  pencil  of  hiflory,  bears  a  pretty  flrong  re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  modern  Switzers.  They 
were,  as  we  are  informed,  of  tall  ftature,  robufl, 
laborious,  honed,  attached  to  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  decent  in  their  fimplicity,  prudent,  chade  in 
their  matrimonial  connexions,  far  from  temperate 
in  their  convivial  meetings,  and  drongly  addicted 
to  conviviality.  They  knew  no  other  riches  than 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  their  lands.  Though 
otherwife  cold  and  phlegmatic,  their  irafcibility  was 
eafily  irritated.  Above  all  other  bleflings  on  earth, 
they  prized  the  enjoyment  of  liberty:  yet  they  readily 
quitted  their  own  country  where  it  reigned,  when¬ 
ever  invited  by  any  profpedt  of  advantage  to  be 
reaped  in  more  favoured  lands  :  but  the  love  of 
their  native  foil  was  never  extinguiflied  in  their 
bofoms.  No  nation  has  ever  been  more  didin- 
guilhed  for  martial  prowefs  :  in  war  they  found  a 
fubditute  for  commerce  and  indudry. 

From  the  earlielt  period  at  which  we  find  the 
Switzers  mentioned  in  hidory,  we  obferve  them 
divided  into  cantons,  over  which  prefided  judiciary 
chiefs  under  various  titles  according  to  times  and 
circumdances.  Thofe  chiefs  were  fubordinate  to 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  nation,  which  was  the 
real  fovereign.  Whoever  dared  to  offer  any  vio¬ 
lation  to  their  darling  idol  liberty,  was  condemned 
to  death  without  remiflion,  as  guilty  of  unpardon¬ 
able  facrilege.  But,  while  they  flood  guarded 
againd  every  attempt  of  their  concitizens  to  en- 
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Glare  them,  they  were  not  equally  circumfpect  or 
equally  powerful  to  oppofe  the  hoftile  enterprifes 
of  the  neighbouring  princes.  The  kings  of  France, 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  race,  placed  governors  over 
them  :  the  firft  emperors  of  Germany  alfo  exer- 
cifed  the  fame  fupremacy.  Thefe  governors,  call, 
ed  dukes  or  counts  or  marquifes,  became  here¬ 
ditary  when  the  empire  of  Germany  became  elec- 
live — a  neceffary  confequence,  becaufe,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fuperior  power  grows  weak,  the  inferiors 
acquire  additional  ftrength. 

That  form  of  government  conferred  great  au¬ 
thority  on  the  nobleffe.  In  the  year  1024,  no 
fewer  than  fifty  families  were  reckoned  in  Switz¬ 
erland  who  were  decorated  with  the  title  of  count, 
befide  a  hundred  and  fifty  barons,  and  a  thoufand 
knights.  A  hoft  of  independent  ambitious  and 
oppreflive  noblemen  fliared  with  the  clergy  all  the 
rural  wealth  of  the  country,  infomuch  that  the 
commonalty  hardly  retained  any  thing  except  fome 
fmall  pofTeflions  in  the  towns. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  by  fhowing  his  fympathy 
for  the  wretchednefs  of  the  oppreffed  multitude,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  an  ambitious  individual  to  at¬ 
tach  them  to  him,  and  make  them  the  inftruments 
in  promoting  his  own  views.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  fuch  was  the  fyftem  of  policy  purfued 
by  Rodolph  count  of  Hapfburg,  lord  of  a  caftle 
and  fome  adjacent  lands  in  upper  Germany.  He 
rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  at  the  conclufion  of 
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the  tenth  century  by  his  courage,  his  capacity  for 
bufmefs,  and  his  conciliatory  fpirit. 

Among  the  plebeians  had  been  eftablilhed  com- 
burgher ies — among  the  nobility,  confraternities. 
7  he  exigence  of  thefe  two  rival  confederations 
proves  that  Switzerland  contained  at  that  time 
a  leaven  ready  to  ferment.  The  emperors  were  the 
reputed  fovereigns  of  the  country  :  but  their  au¬ 
thority  was  little  refpeded  by  a  proud  intradable 
noblefie.  They  therefore  favoured  the  comburghe- 
ries,  and  opened  to  them  an  afylum  in  certain 
cities  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  im¬ 
perial,  and  which  they  endowed  with  peculiar  pri¬ 
vileges.  There  commerce  and  induflry  flourifhed. 
But,  as  the  nominal  fovereigns  did  not,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  governors,  provide  them  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  troops  to  oppofe  ads  of  oppreffion — 
the  confraternities,  regardlefs  of  the  imperial  re- 
fcripts,  pradifed  every  kind  of  robbery  upon  their 
vaffals,  plundering  and  ufurping  with  impunity 
whatever  poflefftons  pleafed  their  fancy.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation,  the  Switzers  were  ready  to 
throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  whoever  was 
willing  and  able  to  proted  them.  On  fome  oc- 
cafions,  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and 
Schweitz,  had  received  afliflance  from  Rodolph  in 
oppofition  to  the  nobles.  Captivated  by  his  juf- 
tice  and  popular  manners,  they  chofe  him  for  their 
chief  in  1277.  Almofl  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
eleded  emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  thencefor- 
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ward  enabled  to  extend  to  all  Switzerland  his 
views  which  before  had  been  confined  to  the 
above-mentioned  cantons.  From  one  of  the  three, 
the  name  of  Schweitz,  or  Switzerland,  became  the 
general  appellation  of  the  whole  country. 

If  we  form  a  judgement  of  Rodolph’s  intentions 
from  thofe  of  his  fon  Albert  who  alfo  pcffefied  the 
imperial  crown,  we  mull  think,  that,  under  the 
cloak  of  popularity,  the  father  harboured  againlt 
the  Switzers’  liberty  thofe  defigns  which  the  fori 
attempted  to  realife  by  force.  Albert — the  founder 
of  the  houfe  of  Auliria,  and  the  framer  of  that 
fyftem  of  ambition  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
pofterity  —  demanded  of  the  cantons  which  had 
proclaimed  Rodolph  their  chief,  that  they  fhould 
acknowledge  themfelves  his  valfals.  To  the.  agents 
whom  he  had  fent  to  them,  the  Switzers  anfwer- 
ed,  pointing  to  a  roll  of  diplomata  and  charters — 
44  Thefe  are  our  wealth,  the  facred  patrimony 
44  which  we  inherit  from  our  fathers,  th&inaliena- 
44  ble ,  depofit  tranfmitted  to  us  by  our  anceftors, 
44  of  which  we  are  to  rerider  an  account  to  our 
44  children,  and  they  to  fucceeding  generations. 
44  Thefe  decrees,  thefe  diplomata,  guaranty  and 
44  confirm  our  privileges  and  our  liberty.  We 
44  are  neither  Haves  nor  fubje&s  of  any  particular 
44  prince  :  we  are  citizens  of  the  empire,  and 
44  members  of  that  auguft  body  wrhich  recognifes 
44  the  emperor  its  head.  It  is  to  that  head  we 
are  united.  Homage  paid  to  any  other  would 
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({  in  us  be  bafenefs.  We  fhculd  defpife  ourfelves, 
ii  if,  through  fear  or  weaknefs,  we  were  fuffici- 
<e  ently  mean  to  renounce  thofe  prerogatives  which 
“  are  as  dear  to  us  as  our  honour,  and  dearer  than 
“  life.” 

This  high-minded  and  courageous  anfwer  in¬ 
flamed  Albert  with  rage.  As  emperor,  he  had  a 
right  to  fend  judges  to  the  cantons,  under  the 
name  of  bail’jfs.  Antecedently  thofe  employments 
had  ever  been  conferred  on  counts  of  the  empire 
equally  diflinguifhed  by  their  probity  as  by  their 
birth.  Albert,  on  the  contrary,  made  choice  of 
three  nobles  who  were  noted  for  depravity  of 
every  kind,  infamous  by  the  corruption  of  their 
morals,  deftitute  of  honour,  and  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  Their  names  were  Landenberg,  Grefler, 
and  Wolfenfchieffe.  He  feverally  affigned  to  them 
their  refidence  in  very  flrong  caflles  provided  with 
numerous  garrifons,  fituate  in  the  refpeftive  can¬ 
tons  which  they  were  directed  to  fubdue  and  bend 
by  all  poffible  means  to  the  will  of  the  ambitious 
Albert. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himfelf  the  exceffes  to 
which  three  authorifed  villains  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ceeding — a&s  of  pillage,  of  oppreflion,  attempts  on 
the  liberty  of  the  men  and  the  honour  of  the  wo¬ 
men — ftill  he  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  which  blacken  the  Helvetic  annals  of  that 
period.  Two  atrocious  deeds,  which  produced 
the  firft  revolutionary  concufhon,  will  alone  be  fuf- 
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ficient  to  aid  him  in  forming  a  judgement  of  the 

reft. 

Henry  Meltchal,  a  refpe&able  fenior,  was  tilling 
his  field,  when  one  of  Landenberg’s  fatellites 
came  to  take  away  his  oxen.  The  old  man  com¬ 
plained.  “  A  peafant  like  you,”  replied  the  ruf¬ 
fian,  “is  fit  for  nothing  better  than  drawing  his 
“  own  plough.”  The  farmer’s  fon,  a  witneis  of 
the  violence  offered  to  his  father,  rufhes  on  the  in- 
folent  agent  of  tyranny,  ftrikes  him, '  puts  him  to 
flight,  and  makes  his  efcape.  The  bailiff  caufes 
Meltchal  to  be  dragged  to  his  fortrefs,  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  have  his  eyes  torn  out  if  he  does  not  tell 
where  his  fon  is  concealed.  The  old  man  was 
ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  retreat:  but,  even  if  he 
had  known  it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  refufed  to 
make  the  difcovery.  Exafperated  by  his  filence, 
the  tyrant  orders  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out.  The 
fon,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend 
named  Furfl,  receives  information  of  the  barbarous 
deed,  is  wounded  to  the  foul  by  the  horrid  recital, 
and  concerts  with  his  friend  the  means  of  ven¬ 
geance. 

Furfl:  loved  his  country.  While  thefe  two  af¬ 
flicted  patriots  were  fighing  —  the  one  over  the 
public  calamities,  the  other  over  his  domeftic  dif- 
afters — they  were  joined  by  a  third,  whofe  paternal 
affedtion  had  recently  been  put  to  the  rudeff  proof. 
The  favage  Grefler,  one  of  thofe  wretches  who  are 
not  content  with  the  exercife  of  authority  unlefs 
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they  ftretdi  it  beyond  the  utmoil  bounds  of  en- 

J  j 

durance,  had  fet  up  his  hat  on  the  fummit  of  a  pole 
in  the  market-place  at  Altdorf,  and  ordained  that 
every  perfon  palling  by  fhould  bend  the  knee  be¬ 
fore  it  in  falutation.  William  Tell,  a  man  of 
lofty  intrepid  foul,  indignant  of  fuch  a  command, 
paffed  and  repaired  by  the  hat  without  any  token 
of  obeifance.  Greller  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
into  his  prefence,  and  alked  why  he  dared  to  dif- 
obey  his  injunction.  44  Becaufe  I  am  a  freeman,’* 
replied  Tell ;  44  becaufe  your  commands  are  only 
44  fit  for  Haves,  and  your  ordinances  are  the  ordi- 
44  nances  of  a  tyrant.” — 44  Let  his  fon  be  brought 
44  hither,”  added  the  bailiff. — He  placed  the  boy 
at  a  confiderable  dillance,  and  ordered  Tell,  who 
was  elteemed  the  bell  archer  in  the  country,  to 
flrike  down  an  apple  laid  on  the  child’s  head. 

At  this  injunction,  the  lofty  fpirit  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetian  inltantly  forfook  him  :  he  fell  on  his  knees 
at  Greller’s  feet,  humbly  entreating  to  be  excufed 
from  that  dreadful  experiment.  The  inexorable 
bailiff  threatens,  unlefs  he  inltantly  obey,  to  put 
him  and  his  fon  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mournful 
father  takes  two  arrows,  conceals  one  under  his 
coat,  applies  the  other  to  the  firing,  difeharges 
it,  and  llrikes  off  the  apple  without  touching  his 
fon.  Greller,  perceiving  the  other  arrow,  alks  him 

for  what  purpofe  it  was  intended.  44  It  was  in- 
* 

44  tended  for  thee,  tyrant  1”  replied  Tell.  44  I 
44  would  have  pierced  thy  heart  with  it,  if  I  had 
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w  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  my  fon.” — The  bai¬ 
liff  orders  him  to  be  feifed,  bound,-  and  thrown 
into  a  boat,  that  he  might  himfelf  tranfport  him 
acrofs  the  lake  of  Altdorf  to  his  fortrefs,  where  he 
intended  to  make  him  atone  for  his  daring  bold- 
nefs  either  by  captivity  or  death. 

Scarcely  had  they  performed  one  half  of  the 
paffage,  when  a  furious  fquall  covered  the  furface 
of  the  lake  with  threatening  waves.  The  boatmen 
were  confounded,  and  negledted  the  management 
of  the  fkiff,  which  foon  was  in  danger  of  being 
dafhed  againft  the  rocks.  Grefler,  as  humble  in 
the  hour  of  danger  as  he  had  been  arrogant  when 
fear  was  at  a  diftance,  entreated  Tell,  who  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  moll  fkilful  boatman  in  the  canton, 
to  fave  him :  and  he  unbound  him  with  his  own 
hands.  Tell  places  himfelf  at  the  helm,  fteers  the 
boat  toward  a  rock,  leaps  forth  upon  it,  with  the 
fame  effort  pufhes  back  the  boat  into  the  lake, 
efcapes,  and  conceals  himfelf. 

The  ftorm  being  at  length  appeafed,  Grefler 
reached  the  fhore,  and  proceeded  toward  his  ftrong- 
hold.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  Tell,  who 
had  by  a  circuitous  route  reached  the  fpot  before 
him,  difcharges  at  him  an  arrow,  pierces  his  heart, 
and  flies  to  join  Meltchal  and  Furft.  Meditating 
in  their  wild  retreat,  thofe  three  men  form  die 
project  of  refcuing  their  country  from  thraldom. 
Each  of  them  unbofoms  himfelf  to  his  particular 
friends  j,  and  on  an  appointed  day  the  three  for- 
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treffes,  the  dens  of  the  lawlefs  bailiffs,  are  taken. 
Grefler,  as  we  have  feent  had  been  killed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell  :  Wolferrfchieffe  had  fallen  under  the 
axe  of  a  hufband  whofe  wife  he  had  difhonoured  : 
Landenberg,  lefs  wicked  in  appearance,  though  in 
his  heart  as  great  a  villain,  was  conducted  with 
his  agents  to  the  frontier,  and  there  difmiffed  un¬ 
hurt  through  refpect  of  the  emperor.  Meanwhile 
the  confederate  patriots  forefaw  that  they  had  no 
room  to  expect  mercy  of  Albert :  they  were  there¬ 
fore  placing  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
when  that  prince  was  affaffinated.  His  death  pro¬ 
duced  a  fchilm  in  the  empire :  under  favour  of 
which  divifion,  'the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Schweitz,  boldly  difplayed  the  ftan- 
dard  of  liberty  in  1308. 

Frederic,  having  affumed  the  imperial  fceptre, 
attacked  thofe  men. whom  he  termed  rebels,  with 
two  weapons  at  that  time  extremely  formidable — 
he  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  excommunicated  by  the  pope  : 
but,  what  was  more  dangerous  than  either,  he  fent 
againft  them  a  body  of  troops  commanded  by  his 
brother  Leopold,  whom  he  directed  to  enter  the 
country,  and  ravage  it  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
invaders  could  not  enter  it  except  by  a  defile  call¬ 
ed  Morgarten,  which  thirteen  hundred  men  of  the 
canton  of  Schweitz  undertook  to  defend  againft 
the  numerous  hoft  of  Germans.  Thofe  patriots 
polled  themfelves  on  the  impending  mountains, 
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whence  they  rolled  down  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
which  crulhed  the  hoftile  cavalry,  and  impetuoufly 
defcending  to  the  infantry,  difcomfited  and  di- 
fperfed  them.  Leopold,  ftruck  with  terror,  feeks 
fafety  in  flight,  leaving  a  multitude  of  his  foldiers 
dead  on  the  fpot.  The  cantons  loft  only  fourteen 
men  on  this  occafion.  This  victory  was  gained 
in  1 3 1 5  :  and,  as  the  action  took  place  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Schweitz,  and  the  inhabitants  fignalifed 
themfelves  above  the  others,  the  confederation 
which  was  the  refult  of  it  took  their  name. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Ample  than  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  formed  the  bafts  of  the  affociation 
of  the  firft  three  cantons.  “  They  are  to  afford 
“  each  other  aid  in  cafe  of  attack — to  acknowr- 
“  ledge  no  other  authority,  protection,  or  fupre- 
4‘  rnacy,  than  that  of  the  empire — to  contract  no 
“  alliance  without  each  other’s  confent.  —  The 
“  three  ftates  are  to  admit  no  judge  who  is  not 
“  their  fellow-citizen. — If  any  conteft  arife  be- 
“  tween  the  cantons,  it  {hall  be  decided  by  arbi- 
“  tration:  and  if  one  canton  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the 
“  award,  it  {hall  be  compelled  by  the  two  others. 

“  Finally,  malefactors,  incendiaries,  robbers,  and 
“  other  criminals,  tried  and  condemned  in  one 
“  canton,  {hall  be  conftdered  as  tried  and  con- 
“  demned  in  the  others  ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to 
“  afford  them  an  afylum.” — Such  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  wifeft  and  happieft  republics 
that  have  ever  exifted.  The  different  members 
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fhall  be  fucceffively  exhibited  to  view,  as  they 
come  forward  to  unite  in  forming  the  perfetl 
whole. 

Uri,  Unter-  The  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and 

valden, 

Schwcitz.  Schweitz,  are  neighbouring  and  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Thev  are  furrounded  bv '  the  cantons  of 

>  J 

Eerne,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Glaris,  and  fome  Italian 
bailiwicks  which  are  molt  zealoufly  catholic.  The 
country  of  Uri  is  an  object  of  curiofitv,  as  well  for 
the  awful  wildnefs  and  fantaftic  fhapes  of  its  moun¬ 
tains,  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  roads  that  have  been 
made  through  thofe  places  which  nature  feemed 
to  have  rendered  for  ever  impracticable.  There 
hands  Mount  Saint- Gothard,  over  which  lies  the 
palfage  from  Italy  to  Germany :  its  tolls  yield  a 
considerable  revenue. — The  two  other  cantons, 
Schweitz  and  Unterwalden,  in  like  manner  rough 
with  mountains,  and  interfered  by  torrents  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  prefenf  fimilar  fcenes  of  horror 
and  of  beauty. — Their  principal  wealth  confifts  in 
cattle  and  their  produce,  efpeciallv  horfes,  which 
are  vigorous,  and  equally  fit  for  the  yoke  or  the 
war-faddle. 

A  traveler  from  our  countries,  who  wifhes  to 
enjoy  the  furprife  excited  by  ffrong  contrail:  of 
manners,  ought  to  vilit  thofe  cantons.  He  will 
there  find  the  fobriety  of  the  ancient  Spartans, 
their  military  education,  their  relifh  for  and  habit 
of  labour,  refpefl  for  old  age,  conjugal  fidelity, 
good  faith  in  treaties,  fnnplicity  of  manners,  fra- 
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ternal  confidence,  and  ardent  patriotifm.  The 
people  are  fovereign.  The  affemblies  are  held  in 
the  open  fields :  in  the  centre  are  the  magiftrates 
on  horfeback,  headed  by  a  chief  called  the  Lan- 
damman,  holding  in  his  hand  a  drawn  fword.  His 
authority  lafts  only  two  years.  At  the  age  of  fix- 
teen,  the  young  citizen  has  the  right  of  fuffrage ; 
but  he  generally  only  echoes  the  opinion  of  his 
more  aged  relatives.  There  is  not  an  example  on 
record  of  the  youth  having  ever  excited  any  dis¬ 
turbance  in  thofe  refpectable  affemblies.  No  ha¬ 
rangues  are  pronounced :  but,  after  a  proposition 
is  clearly  explained,  each  individual  prefent  raifes 
his  hand  or  keeps  it  concealed.  If  the  plurality  is 
uncertain,  two  pikes  are  planted  in  the  ground, 
with  their  points  in  contact  above ;  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  number  on  either  fide  determines  the 
queftion.  Canvaffing  has  no  part  in  thefe  elec¬ 
tions  :  the  employments  of  adminiftration  and  the 
different  public  fundtions  are  accepted  becaufe  the 
citizen  wifhes  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Being  unattended  with  falaries,  they  are  not 
fought  for :  elteem  and  refpedt  are  their  only 
emoluments.  Here  are  no  notaries,  confequently 
very  few  law-fuits :  if  any  do  arife,  they  are  de¬ 
cided  without  expenfe,  each  party  pleading  his 
own  caufe.  On  the  flighted:  quarrel,  any  citizen 
becomes  a  magiftrate ;  his  command  foals  the  lips 
that  were  opened  to  fpeak  the  language  of  abufe, 
and  fufpends  the  hand  that  was  uplifted  to  (trike. 
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Difobedience  on  fuch  occafion  is  punifhed  by  a 
double  fine,  the  one  to  the  treafury  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  the  contempt  of  the  laws,  the  other  to  the 
citizen,  as  an  atonement  for  the  infult  offered  to 
him  by  refufing  to  attend  to  him  when  performing 
the  function  of  a  magiftrate.  Equality,  and  its 
concomitant  innocence,  prevail  in  thefe  cantons, 
becaufe  luxury  is  here  unknown.  Happy  thefe 
people,  if  it  never  penetrate  among  them ! 

The  firm  affociation  of  the  three  cantons  fecured 
them  againft  the  pretenfions  of  the  children  and 
heirs  of  Albert  of  Auflria,  which  were  ftill  kept 
alive,  as  thofe  claimants  had  not  yet  relinquifhed 
the  hope  of  fubjugating  the  rifing  republic.  But, 
not  daring  to  make  any  diredt  attack  upon  it,  they 
laboured  to  involve  it  in  diftrefs,  that  it  might 
perifh  of  itfelf.  All  commerce  with  thefe  cantons 
was  forbidden  to  fuch  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
as  yet  bore  the  Auftrian  yoke.  This  prohibition 
caufed  a  famine,  which  the  Switzers  furmounted 
by  their  temperance  and  fortitude.  But  fuch  ex- 
cefies  of  feverity  difgufted  even  thofe  who  were 
made  the  involuntary  agents  of  them  :  the  town  of 
Lucerne  was  difpleafed  that  a  reflridtion  fhould  be 
laid  on  her  intercourfe  with  the  cantons  :  fhe  com-' 
plained  to  the  Auftrian  princes,  heirs  of  the  infati- 
able  Albert,  to  whom  fhe  had,  almofl  unknown  to 
herfelf,  been  fubjedted  by  an  agreement  with  the 
emperor,  who  ceded  her  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

That  treaty  is  pointed  out  to  notice  by  the  dif- 
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courfe  of  Walter  Malter,  a  magidrate  of  Lucerne, 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  “  Two  greedy  merchants,” 
faid  he,  “  — the  one  a  feller,  the  other  a  buyer — 

<c  have  not  blufhed  to  bargain  with  each  other  for 
“  this  city,  for  our  temples,  our  walls,  our  fenate, 

“  our  burghers,  our  perfons,  our  property,  and- — 

“  to  complete  our  difgrace — our  privileges  and 
ee  our  liberty.  Thofe  merchants  have  agreed 
“  on  a  price,  have  made  and  figned  a  contract 
“  without  our  knowledge ;  and,  when  we  lead 
<c  expefted  fuch  an  event,  information  was  brought 
“  to  us  that  we  had  changed  our  mailer.”  Malter 
concluded  by  afierting  that  the  only  mode  of  re¬ 
deeming  themfelves  from  that  infamous  contract 
was  to  form  a  jundtion  with  the  three  confederate 
cantons,  and  make  a  common  caufe  with  them 
againlt  the  houfe  of  Aultria.  The  propofition  was 
unanimoully  adopted :  Lucerne  eagerly  folicited 
that  alliance ;  nor  did  Ihe  experience  any  difficulty 
in  concluding  it.  She  agreed  to  the  fame  condi¬ 
tions  which  formed  the  union  of  the  three  cantons: 
and  it  was  further  added,  that,  whenever  thofe 
three  dates  might  happen  to  differ  in  opinion.  Lu¬ 
cerne  lhould  be  bound  to  fide  with  the  plurality. 

She  entered  into  the  league  in  1335  :  and  the  three 
cantons  yielded  to  her  the  precedency,  without  any 
other  reafons  that  we  can  difcover,  than  motives 
of  refpett  and  deference. 

The  canton  of  Lucerne  is  contiguous  to  Bern,  Lucerne. 
Soleure,  Bale,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Schweitz :  its 
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Zurich. 


inhabitants  are  catholics  ;  and  its  territory  extends 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  feven  in  breadth. 
The  town  rifes  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  firft  of 
the  Alpine  mountains.  Below  lies  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  abounding  in  fifh,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  in  Switzerland.  Lucerne  ov/es  its  origin  to 
a  monaftery  dependent  on  the  famous  abbey  of 
Murbach  in  Alface.  Its  government  is  ariftocratic. 
The  noble  families  alone  have  admiflion  to  the 
fenate,  which  is  called  the  great  council,  and  con- 
fills  of  a  hundred  members.  Private  bufmefs  is 
tranfadted  by  the  petty  council,  confifling  of  thirty- 
fix  :  but  when  there  is  queflion  of  affairs  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  fuch  as  alliances,  taxes,  purchafes  or 
fales  of  public  property,  or  declarations  of  war, 
all  the  burghers  are  confulted  ;  and  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  the  government  is  arifto-democratic. 

The  continued  oppreffions  buffered  under  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  which  was  accuftomed  to  render 
its  yoke  heavy  on  the  necks  of  thofe  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  authority,  gave  a  new  ally  to  the  four 
cantons.  Zurich  had  already  in  great  meafure 
emancipated  herfelf  from  the  yoke  by  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  her  government,  which  a  knight,  named 
Robert  Brann,  had  rendered  democratic  in  fpite 
of  the  nobles,  whom  he  excluded  from  all  fhare  in 
it.  It  is  a  remarkable  cireumflance  that  at  the 
fame  time  a  baker  introduced  the  fame  form  of 
government  at  Strafburg.  The  nobles  of  Zurich 
implored  the  protection  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
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Which  was  well  pleafed  to  give  them  affiftance  that 
might  have  the  effeCt  of  raifing .  the  fallen  power 
of  their  family  in  thofe  countries  of  which  they 
regretted  the  lofs.  Alarmed  by  the  hoftile  pre¬ 
paratives,  the  new  fenate  of  Zurich  applied  to  the 
Helvetic  confederacy,  and  was  admitted  into  it  in 
1350.  As  if  it  were  a  merit  in  that  coalition  to 
have  been  the  laft  to  join  it,  the  foremoft  rank  was 
affigned  to  Zurich.  That  city,  which  was  the  fifth 
member  adopted  into  the  union,  contains  the 
chancellery  of  the  republic.  Before  it  are  laid  all 
the  affairs  which  are  common  to  the  W'hole  body  ; 
and  it  communicates  them  to  the  other  members'. 
When  the  diet  is  affembled  in  a  place  equally  be¬ 
longing  to  all  the  cantons,  the  deputies  from  Zurich 
prefide  in  it :  when  it  is  convened  in  an  exclufive 
dependency  of  any  particular  canton,  it  is  the  re- 
prefentative  of  that  canton  who  atts  as  prefident. 
Zurich  convokes  the  general  affemblies,  and  re¬ 
ceives  embaffadors  and  foreign  minifters. 

Zurich  lies  between  Turgau,  Schweitz,  Zug,  the 
free  bailiwicks,  and  the  Rhine.  It  is  one  of  the 
moft  opulent  and  commercial  towns  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  is  fituate  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country, 
on  the  margin  of  a  great  lake,  is  enriched  by  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  ornamented  with  an  academy . 
where  polite  literature  is  cultivated  with  fuccefs ; 
and,  finally,  it  is  provided  with  vaft  arfenals  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  forts  of  arms.  The  Zurichers 
rarely  enter  into  the  armies  of  foreign  nations,  but 
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learn  the  art  of  war  at  home  and  for  the  fervice  of 
their  own  country  alone.  Their  territory  extends 
twenty  leagues  in  length  and  in  breadth.  The 
proteftant  religion  is  the  only  one  profeffed  in  it. 

In  this  canton,  which  is  the  molt  populous  of 
the  Helvetic  confederacy,  the  government  is  arifto- 
democratic,  after  the  following  manner — The 
burghers  being  divided  into  tribes,  each  tribe  in 
turn  elects  a  magiftrate  when  there  is  a  vacancy. 
In  this  view  of  the  bufinefs,  the  people  are  fove- 
reign  :  but  thofe  magillrates  are  perpetual,  and  ex- 
ercife  fupreme  authority  ;  which  circumftance  con- 
ftitutes  an  ariftocracy.  The  form  of  the 'election  is 
this — The  chief  of  the  tribe  calls  upon  one  of  the 
members,  without  having  given  him  previous  no¬ 
tice,  to  nominate  the  perfon  whom  he  thinks  qua¬ 
lified  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  The  latter  lays  a 
fimilar  injunction  on  four  other  members  :  and  the 
fuffrages  of  the  whole  tribe,  given  by  fecret  ballot, 
mufc  be  confined  to  the  five  individuals  thus  pro- 
pofed.  A  petty  council,  compofed  of  fifty-eight 
members  taken  from  the  body  of  the  fenate* 
tranfacf  the  ordinary  bufinefs.  If  two  members 
pronounce  any  queftion  to  be  of  major  importance, 
it  is,  without  further  difcufiion,  referred  to  the 
great  council. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  the  Zu- 
richers  derived  from  their  alliance  with  the  four 
free  cantons,  their  wearinefs  of  a  ruinous  war  in¬ 
duced  them  to  accede  to  an  arbitration  for  the 
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purpofe  of  terminating  their  difputes  with  the 
houfe  of  AuHria.  The  arbitrators  included  •  in 
their  award  a  point  which  had  not  been  fub- 
hiitted  to  their  judgement :  they  -decided  in  general 
that  none  of  the  nations  of  upper  Germany,  fhould 
thenceforward  be  at  liberty  to  league  themfelves 
with  the  fubjeds  of  the  houfe  of  .AuHria.  Thofe 
nations  of  upper  Germany  were  precifely  the  can¬ 
tons  which  had  regained  their  freedom .and  .that 
decifion  was  equivalent  to :  a '  declaration '  that  -  the 
republic,  which  already  confafled  of  four  cantons, 
was  deprived  of.  the  power  of  enlarging -herfelf  by 
the  acceflion  of  other  Hates,  i.  She  indignantly  re- 
jeded  that  prohibitory  law  and,  not  content  with 
defpifing  it,  the  cantons  aded  in  dired  oppofition 
to  it.  V  .jf  -  .  :• 

.  1  i„  \  » • 

Bordering  on  the  Hates  of  Schweitz  and  Uri,  is 
the  frnall  canton  of  Glaris,  fitiiate  in  the  heart  of  Giaris. 
the  Alps.  Its  only  habitable  part  is  a  delightful 
valley,  nine  leagues  in  length,  very  narrow, 
bounded  by  a  lake,  and  furrounded  by'  high 
mountains  covered  with  eternal .  fno ws.  The  Au-: 
Hrian  tax-gatherers  continued  to  pradife  there  the 
fame  oppreffions  which  had  caufed  the  lofs  of  the 
republican  cantons.  The  latter  thought  that  Claris 
was,  by  its  pofition,  well  calculated  to  ferve  them 
as  a  rampart  againH  the  German  invaficns  with 
which  they  were  conHantly  threatened  :  they  there¬ 
fore  carried  into  it  the  Handard  of  liberty,  to  which, 
the  raal-treated  inhabitants  crowded  with  enthu- 
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fiafm  and  gratitude.  Thus,  in  1351,  the  fame 
year  which  had  enriched  the  Helvetic  republic  by 
the  addition  of  the  opulent  canton  of  Zurich,  it 
was  fortified  with  the  rocks  of  Glaris,  its  fixth 
canton.  The  town  of  Glaris  is  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moil  beautiful  in  all  Switzerland.  Its  trade, 
in  cattle,  cheefe,  and  linen,  is  fure  and  confider- 
able.  The  government  is  democratic,  after  the 
fame  form  as  that  of  the  firft  three  cantons.  The 
Roman  catholic  and  the  proteftant  religions  are 
equally  pradtifed  in  it.  The  members  of  the  latter 
are  the  more  numerous  by  one  third.  The  two 
fedts  celebrate  divine  fervice  in  the  fame  churches, 
without  the  flighted  contefl  arifing  from  the  di- 
verfity  of  worihip.  The  tribunals  are  filled  by  an 
equal  number  of  judges  from  each  communion. 
No  controverfy  is  permitted  at  Glaris.  In  fociety 
no  man  is  diftinguilhed  either  as  papiffc  or  protef¬ 
tant  :  the  inhabitants  defignate  each  other  by  no 
other  term  than  that  of  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  year  1352,  the  Helvetic  league  made  the 
ZaS.  acquifition  of  Zug,  the  feventh  canton.  Refent- 
ment  procured  for  the  republic  thefe  new  allies. 
They  were  warmly  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria ;  and  that  difpofition,  too  ftrongly  ex- 
preffed,  infpired  the  republicans  with  a  refolution 
of  invading  the  country,  left  it  Ihould  afford  to 
the  Auflrians  a  convenient  entrance  to  penetrate 
into  their  territories.  They  laid  fiege  to  Zug. 
The  inhabitants  made  a  valiant  defence :  but,  find- 
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ing  'themfelves  clofely  prefled,,  they  requefted,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  furrender,  a  favour  which  at  that 
time  it  was  not  unufual  to  grant — the  liberty  of 
going  to  explain  their  diftrefs  to  theij  fovereign, 
and  to  fee  whether  he  had  the  intention  and  the 
ability  to  fuccour  them.  Albert  of  Auflria  liftened 
to  the  deputies  with  fuch  cold  indifference,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Zug  were  fired  with  indignation, 
and  furrendered  the  town  on  condition  of  being 
admitted  into  the  confederacy ;  which  privilege 
was  accordingly  granted.  This  little  canton,  fitu- 
ate  partly  among  the  Alps,  partly  in  the  plain  be¬ 
tween  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Schweitz,  is  fertile  of 
corn  and  wine.  Its  inhabitants  are  zealous  catho¬ 
lics.  Their  government  is  neither  democratic  nor 
ariftocratic :  it  is  a  confufed  aflembiage  of  laws, 
ufages,  reftri&ions,  abufes,  equally  whimfical  as 
injudicious.  Here  are  fomo  communities  enjoy¬ 
ing  fovereignty,  others  in  a  Rate  of  fubje&ion,  and 
they  all  agree  together. 

The  apathic  Albert  had  no  fooner  loA  Zug 
through  his  own  fault,  than  he  repented  of  his 
error,  and  fent  his  armies  againft  the  Zurichers  to 
take  vengeance.  The  invaders  laid  fiege  to  Zu¬ 
rich  :  but  the  hoflilities  were  fufpended  by  a 
negotiation,  which  ended  in  a  treaty.  The  duke 
of  Auflria  violated  it  in  every  article  :  he  had. 
imagined,  that,  by  his  intrigues,  he  would  lVicceed 
in  diftnembering  the  republic  of  the  Switzers ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  augmented  itfelf  by  the  acqui- 
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fition  of  another  Rate,  which  became  the  eighth 
canton. 

The  Hates  of  Bern  had,  in  that  part  of  the  Alps 
which  they  occupied,  formed  themfelves  into  a  re¬ 
public  that  was  fmgly  more  powerful  than  one 
half  of  the  feven  united  cantons.  That  city  had 
in  the  beginning  been  oppofed  by  a  league  of  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  of  fome  towns  whofe  jealoufy 
it  excited,  and  of  the  emperor  himfelf.  Being  at¬ 
tacked,  Bern  found  a  refource  in  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  which  fent  troops  to  her  affiftance. 
Notwithflanding  this  fuccour,  the  Bernefe  army 
was  very  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  confede¬ 
rates.  Clofely  preffed,  the  people  of  Bern  had' 
eledted  a  dictator,  Rodolf  of  Erlach,  who,  though 
unequal  to  the  enemies  in  ftrength,  refolved  to 
give  them  battle.  At  the  moment  of  commencing 
the  adtion,  he  harangued  his  foldiers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  bacchanalian  and  military  (train — 

“  My  dear  comrades !  all  of  us  who  are  here 
tc  affembled  have  often  met  together  in  the  fef- 
<c  tivity  of  banqueting,  diver  (ions,  and  dancing  : 
t£  and  we  can  mutually  vouch  for  each  other  that 
<£  we  have  always  acquitted  ourfelves  on  fuch  oc- 
<c  cafions  like  gallant  fellows.  This  day  we  have 
Ci  before  us  a  party  of  a  fomewhat  more  ferious 
“  nature :  but,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  we  will 
c‘  engage  in  it  with  equal  gaiety.  It  is  true  indeed 
c‘  that  we  (take  on  the  game  every  thing  which  is 
“  dear  to  man— our  hopour,  our  liberty,  our  pro- 
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*6  perty :  but  the  only  object  with  us  is  to  fix  the 
t£  uncertainty  of  chance  by  our  valour.  All  that 
tc  we  have  to  do  is  to  deal  out  plenty  of  blows 
(i  without  fearing  the  flrokes  of  our  enemies,  and 
“  to  prove  ourfelves  better  men  than  yon  crowd 
“  of  petty  nobles,  whom  we  fee  there  affembled 
“  only  to  furnifh  us  with  a  greater  portion  of  fpoil 
“  and  glory.  I  take  on  myfelf  all  the  rifques  of 
“  the  adventure.  This  is  my  fixth  time  of  taking 
“  a  part  in  fuch  bufinefs :  all  the  former  affairs  I 
“  haVe,  thank  God,  feen  happily  terminated*' 
rather  through  the  good-will  of  the  aCtors  than 
“  their  great'  number.  I  hope  therefore,  generous 
“  Compatriots !  that  you  will  this  day  convince  the 
“ 1  World  that  the  Bernefe  do  Aot  count  their  ene- 
hdies  before  a  battle,:  and  I,  on  my  part,  will 
“  convince  you  that  I  am  worthy  to  command  an 
<c  army  of  Bernefe.” 

After  this  addrefs,  matter  Theobald  the  high- 
prieft,  who  held  the  facrament  in  one  hand  and  a 
fword  in  the  other,  gives  them  his  benediction : 
the  charge  is  founded :  they  rufli  on  their  enemies; 
and  a  molt  complete  victory  crowns  the  hopes  of 
the  brave  Erlach. 

In  conxequence  of  it,  Bern  gained  new  terri¬ 
tories  which  placed  themfelves  under  her  protec¬ 
tion.  Thofe  territories  adjoined  fome  others  which 
were  protected  by  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  Be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  both,  certain  difputes 
arofe,  which  involved  the  two  republics  in  their 
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quarrels  ;  and  the  mifunderftanding  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  open  hoftility.  But 
they  havd  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  that  it  was 
better  to  compromife  matters  than  to  fight,  and 
that  a  union  would  even  be  the  mean  of  procuring 
a  fpeedy  peace  for  thofe  conterminous  bailiwicks, 
which,  not  having  thenceforward  any  body  to  fup- 
port  them  in  their  petty  diffenfions,  would  of 
themfelves  come  to  an  agreement.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  impelled  the  Bernefe  to  wifh  for  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  Helvetic  league,  and  induced  the 
latter  to  admit  them. 

The  acceflion  of  fo  confiderable  a  canton  to  the 
other  feven  confiderably  augmented  the  power  of 
the  confederacy.  Thefe  eight  allies  are,  to  the 
prefent  day,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
eight  “  ancient  cantons.’*  Although  Bern  was 
the  eighth  that  acceded  to  the  union,  neverthelefs 
fix  of  the  others  yielded  to  it  the  precedency ;  in ' 
eonfequence  of  which,  they  now  rank  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order — Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Schweitz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Glaris.  During  the 
fpace  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  thefe 
cantons  alone  conftituted  the  Helvetic  body.  They 
made  together  feveral  conquefts,  and  have  had 
common  concerns  which  fo  intimately  united  their 
interefts  that  they  thought  it  necelfary  to  aifemble 
in  diet  by  their  deputies  at  certain  fixed  periods. 
The  princes  who  had  any  propofitions  to  make  to 

them  have  accuflomed  themfelves  to  fend  their 
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minifters  to  thofe  aflemblies,  which,  through  habit, 
have  become  the  centre  of  all  negotiation  with  the 
Switzers. 

The  territory  of  Bern  alone  embraces  very 
nearly  one  third  of  Switzerland,  bounded  by  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  the  bifhopric  of  Bafil, 
Franche-Comte,  Neufchatel,  the  Hates  of  Auftria, 
Soleure,  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  the  Valais.  From 
thefe  points  of  contact  we  fee  how  great  influence 
the  determination  of  Bern  may  have  in  any  dif- 
cuflions  that  concern  Savoy,  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  canton  of  Bern  is  very  fertile, 
populous,  and  embellifhed  with  opulent  towns. 
No  other  than  the  Calviniftic  religion  is  permitted 
in  it.  The  temper  of  the  inhabitants  is  mild  and 
eafy :  they  are  rich  without  oftentation,  powerful 
without  pride,  noble  without  prefumption.  The 
fathers  are  ufually  the  firfl  inftructors  of  their 
children.  The  nril  things  which  they  teach  them 
are  the  love  of  their  country,  and  an  efteem  for 
moderation  and  equity  and  fobriety.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  are  rather  pure  than  auftere. 
(Economy  is  highly  valued ;  and  the  prodigal 
citizen  who  fhould  fquander  his  patrimony,  would 
be  expofed  to  the  animadversion  of  the  fenate,  and 
punilhed  with  exile.  A  man  fufficiently  bafe  to 
be  a  bad  father  of  a  family  is  confidered  as  a  bad 
citizen.  Bern  cultivates  the  fciences,  and  contains 
an  academy,  from  which  come  forth  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions  in  every  branch.  Here  are  rich  hofpitals 
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properly  adminiftered,  a  well-furriifhed  arfenal,  and 
fumptuous  edifices.  The  fronts  of  all  the  houfes 
belong  to  the  republic  :  they  are  uniformly  deco¬ 
rated,  and  embellifhed  -with  arcades  which  afford 
in  all  feafons  a  fhelter  from  either  the  rain  or  the 
too  powerful  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  government  is  ariftocratic.  There  is  an 
armorial  lift  of  the  noble  families  which  alone  are 
entitled  to  fit  in  the  fenate  or  great  council.  That 
body  cannot  confift  of  lefs  than  two  hundred 
members  or  more  than  three  hundred.  It  meets 
twice  a-week,  and  decides  on  affairs  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  :  thofe  of  leffef  moment  fall  under  the 
cognifarice  of  a  tribunal  of  twenty-feven  members 
taken  -from  the  great  council,  and  who  affemble 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Thefe  authorities  are 
fufpended  during  the  three  laft  days  of  the  holy 
week  5  when  a  council  is  appointed,  confifting  of 
the  four  bannerets  of  the  republic,  and  fixteen 
commiflioners,  who'  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  and  ex¬ 
pel  from  it  thofe  who  appear  to  have  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  of  their  feats  :  at  leaft  it  is 
their  duty  to  expel  them :  but  it  is  faid  that  hard¬ 
ly  any  except  very  notorious  diforders  are  now 
puniftted  with  that  ignominy,  and  that  perfonal  or 
family  connderations  frequently  prevail  over  re* 
publican  rigidity. 

In  addition  to  the  tribunals  eftablifhed  at  Bern 
for  the  transaction  of  buftnefs  of  various  kinds, 
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there  is  a  magiflrate  intruded  with  the  charge  of 
watching  over  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  He  pro- 
pofes  the  fumptuary  laws,  and  caufes  them  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  He  is  the  head  of  wrhat  is 
called  the  “  council  of  reform,”  whole  attention  is 
conftantly  employed  in  opponng  the  introdu&ion 
of  frivolity,  of  vanity  in  falhions  and  drefs,  of  ex- 
ceffes  at  the  table,  and  of  games  of  hafard.  The 
fenate  of  Bern  is  famous  for  the  fecrecy  of  its  de¬ 
liberations,  and  the  celerity  of  its  execution. 

Half  a  century  was  fpent  in  wrars  and  truces 
with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who,  as  it  would  feem, 
difdained  to  honour  the  Helvetic  league  with  either 
conftant  peace  or  regularly  fupported  war.  That 
fpace  of  time  did  not  elapfe  without  the  formation 
of  intrigues,  which  condp&ed  to  the  fcdffold  fome 
traitors  to  their  country  who  had  differed  them- 
felves  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes  or  promifes.  The 
year  1370  is  remarkable  for  the  fir  ft  druggie  of 
the  Switzers  againft  the  French.  It  arofe  from 
the  pretenfions  of  Enguerrand  de  Couci,  who, 
inheriting  the  rights  of  his  mother  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert,  claimed  certain 
lands  which  he  afferted  to  have  been  ufurped  from 
his  grand-father  by,  the  Switzers.  They  fucceff- 
fully  defended  their  poffeflions,  and,  after  a 
bloody  battle,  drove  Couci’s  auxiliaries  from  their 
territory. 

From  thefe  alternations  of  peace  and  war  the 
Syvitzers  derived  the  advantage  of  habituating 
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themfelves  to  the  practice  of  Handing  conflantly 
on  their  guard.  They  fubjecled  themfelves  to  a 
fyftem  of  military  difcipline  worthy  of  the  ancient 
Spartans,  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1393.  It 
forbids  them,  under  pain  of  death,  in  whatever 
circumflances  they  may  be  placed  in  war,  to  vio¬ 
late  the  fandlity  of  churches  or  the  honour  of 
women.  It  enjoins  them  to  defend  and  fuccour 
each  other  as  brethren,  notwithftanding  any  con- 
tefts  which  may  have  previoufly  exifted  between 
them,  and  in  fpite  of  all  danger  to  which  that 
mutual  afliftance  may  expofe  them.  They  are  not 
to  quit  their  ranks  in  battle  under  any  pretext, 
even  though  they  ihould  feel  themfelves  mortally 
wounded.  No  Switzer  mult  ever  pillage  for  his 
own  private  emolument :  they  are  commanded  to 
carry  all  the  fruits  of  the  vi&ory  to  the  common 
flock.  Finally,  the  cantons  engage  not  to  under¬ 
take  any  war  that  has  not  been  previoufly  propofed 
and  made  the  fubjedl  of  deliberation  in  a  general 
diet,  and  determined  by  general  confent.  To 
guard  againll  furprifals,  they  eflablifhed  from 
mountain  to  mountain  a  chain  of  fignals  which  al- 
moft  inftantaneoufly  fpread  the  alarm  through  the 
entire  republic,  fummon  all  the  men  to  arms,  and 
call  them  to  certain  polls  anticipatively  defignated. 
They  arrive  there  furnilhed  with  arms  and  the 
neceflary  previfions,  efpecially  familiarifed  with 
the  military  exercifes,  and  warm  with  the  pure 
love  of  their  country. 
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The  intervals  of  peace  or  fufpenftons  of  hoftili- 
ties  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  afforded  alfo  an 
opportunity  to  the  cantons  of  {Lengthening  them- 
felves,  not  by  the  acceffion  of  new  ftates  to  their 
confederacy,  but  by  the  protection  that  they 
granted  to  fome  neighbouring  ftates,  on  which 
they  conferred  the  right  of  comburgherjhip.  That 
privilege  attached  the  latter  to  the  Helvetic 
league,  which  prote&ed  them  without  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  protefted  except 
refped  and  deference,  and  without  any  of  the  de¬ 
grading  circumftances  of  fubjeftion.  Such,  for 
inftance,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Appenzel,  vaflals,  and  oppreffed  vafials,  of  the 
abbey  of  Saint-Gall. 

The  territory"  of  that  abbey  extends  between  samt-Gan. 
Zurich,  Schafhaufen,  the  lake  of  Conftance,  and 
the  Rhine.  Its  foundation  is  carried  back  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  An  honeft  Scotchman 
built  in  that  quarter  a  hermitage,  which  derived 
increafe  from  the  reputation  of  his  virtue  and  that 
of  the  hermits  who  affociated  themfelves  with  him. 
Sigebert,  king  of  Auftrafia,  having  married  a 
troublefome  and  ill-tempered  wife,  thought  or 
feigned  to  think  her  poffeffed  by  a  dsemon, ,  and 
caufed  her  to  be  conduced  to  Saint-Gall,  to  be 
freed  from  the  turbulent  fpirit  by  whom  file  was 
haunted.  Whatever  means  the  inhabitants  of  the 
folitude  employed  to  effeft  the  cufe,  they  rendered 
the  queen  gentle  and  complying.  Sigebert  con- 
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fidered  this  alteration  as  fo  miraculous  that  he 
granted  to  them  a  confiderable  trad  of  land  around 
their  hermitage.  The  valleys  of  Appenzel  are  the 
richefl  portion  of  that  donation.  The  monks  not 
fhowing  fufficient  tendernefs  for  the  inhabitants, 
the  latter  revolted,  and,  by  the  affiRance  of  the 
Switzers,  emancipated  themfelves  in  1418  :  but  it 
was  not  till  above  fifty  years  after,  that  their  abfo- 
lute  independence  v/as  acknowledged. 

Friburg  in  like  manner  entered  into  the  alliance 
of  the  cantons  through  the  door  of  protedion  and 
confraternity.  But  they  acquired  under  the  title 
of  fovereignty  the  barony  of  ORranges,  which 
they  purchafed  in  1410.  About  the  fame  period 
the  Rates  of  Neufchatel  placed  themfelves  under 
the  immediate  protedion  of  Bern.  That  princi¬ 
pality,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Jura,  on  the 
borders  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  its  name, 
adjoins  to  Bafil,  Franche-Comte,  and  the  cantons 
of  Bern  and  Friburg.  It  extends  fix  leagues  in 
breadth  and  twelve  in  length,  and  is  peopled  by  a 
race  of  dextrous,  induftrious,  and  polifhed  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

There  is  no-where  elfe  to  be  found  a  conRitu- 
tion  refembling  that  of  Neufchatel,  which  is  at 
once  a  principality  and  a  republic.  The  republic 
is  confidered  as  being  in  a  Rate  of  fubjedion,  but 
in  fad  the  prince  poffeffes  no  authority  over  her. 
She  allows  him  only  the  honours,  and  fome  flight 
tokens  of  fubmiflion.  She  fends  her  embaffadors, 
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treats  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  fovereigns,  and 
is  governed  by  a  council  compofed  of  four  nobles, 
four  country  mayors,  and  four  burghers.  This 
council  is  fubordinate  to  the  fenate,  which  is  called 
the  “  three  eftates.”  The  governor  who  repre- 
fents  the  prince  affifts  in  that  alfembly  with  his 
head  covered,  but  has  not  the  right  of  voting  in  it. 

This  principality  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

Thus  the  mod  abfolute  monarch  in  Germany  has 
for  fubjedls  the  free  and  fovereign  citizens  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  whofe  conftitution  and  laws  he  is  obliged 
to  refpedd.  The  French  is  the  only  language 
fpoken  here,  except  in  the  barony  of  Landeron  j 
and  the  Calviniftic  is  the  only  religion  tolerated. 

The  Valais  united  itfelf  alfo  with  the  Switzers  in  Valais, 
1 42 1,  or  rather  became  affiliated  to  the  canton  of 
Bern.  After  having  been  free,  and  acknowledged 
as  fuch  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  the 
Valaifans  themfelves  fay — after  having  been  at  firfl 
governed  by  the  biffiop  of  Sion  their  capital — in 
procefs  of  time  they  fuffered  dominion  to  be  exer- 
cifed  over  them  as  fubjefts.  The  temporal  power 
of  the  prelates  being  gradually  increafed  by  the 
ftrength  which  it  derived  from  the  fpiritual  au¬ 
thority,  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  finally 
cruffied  under  the  weight  of  that  two-fold  de- 
fpotifm,  had  not  the  barons  of  Razen,  the  mod 
confiderable  family  in  the  country,  raifed  ob- 
flacles  to  arrefl  the  career  of  oppreffion.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  fon  of  one  of  thofe  barons,  becom- 
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ing  bifnop  of  Sion,  perfuaded  his  father  to  allow 
free  fcope  to  his  pretenfions ;  and  now  the  Valai- 
fans  faw  themfelves  in  danger  of  lofing  the  fmall 
fhare  of  liberty  which  they  had  yet  remaining. 

A  lingular  cuftom  exifted  among  them.  When 
any  inhabitant  had  made  himfelf  enemies,  or 
when  a  great  number  of  citizens  thought  him 
dangerous  or  guilty  of  any  crime  againft  his 
country,  a  club  was  carried  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
into  which  thole  who  thought  him  worthy  of  pro- 
fcription  Ruck  a  nail.  When  ftudded  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  nails,  the  club  was  fet  up  before 
the  door  of  the  obnoxious  individual ;  and  this 
lignal  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  fentence,  ap- 
prifmg  the  citizen  that  he  had  but  a  fhort  time  to 
fettle  his  affairs  and  quit  the  country  with  all 
fbeed.  If  he  delayed,  thofe  who  had  driven  the 
nails  into  the  club  affembled  together,  took  up 
arms,  and  overturned  his  houfe  from  the  founda¬ 
tions,  unlefs  they  preferred  the  alternative  of  fell¬ 
ing  it  by  auction,  and  dividing  the  produce  among 
themfelves. 

Not  daring  to  attack  the  head  of  the  houfe  of 
Razen  or  the  bifhop,  the  Valaifans  fucceffively 
planted  the  club  before  the  doors  of  the  partifans 
of  that  family.  When  they  had  abridged  its 
power  by  thefe  compulfory  bani.lhments,  the 
bifnop,  feeing  himfelf  as  it  were  ifolated,  fought 
fafety  in  flight.  Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  the 
Valaifans  fet  up  the  club  at  the  entrance  of  an 
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afylum  to  which  the  widow  of  the  baron  Razen 
had  retired,  and  where  Ihe  quietly  lived  with  her 
children,  without  meddling  in  public  affairs.  That 
difconfolate  mother  went  to  make  her  complaints 
at  Bern,  of  which  her  late  hulband  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  a  comburgher.  So  perfevering  and  unjuft 
a  perfecution  exciting  the  indignation  of  the 
Bernefe,  they  took  up  arms,  invaded  the  Valais, 
and  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  fword. 
Other  cantons  protected  the  Valaifans,  who 
reaped  from  their  conteft  an  advantage  which 
they  had  not  forefeen — that  of  becoming  a  re¬ 
public,  which,  without  being  one  of  the  conftituent 
members  of  the  Helvetic  body,  is  neverthelefs  in- 
timatelv  united  with  it. 

j 

Its  territory  confifts  of  a  valley  thirtv-three 
leagues  in  length,  but  very  limited  in  its  breadth, 
lying  between  the  canton  of  Uri,  Savoy,  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  and  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  traverfed  in 
its  length  by  the  Rhone,  and  crowned  by  thofe 
lofty  fnow-capped  mountains  from  which  that 
river  derives  its  fource.  In  that  part  of  the  de¬ 
clivity  which  lies  below  the  bounds  of  this  eternal 
winter,  grow  delicious  fruits,  abundant  harvefts, 
and  wines  of  excellent  quality,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  not  niggard  their  enjoyment.  They 
delight  in  a  life  of  indolence,  have  neither  com¬ 
merce  nor  induftry,  and  profefs  the  Romifh  re¬ 
ligion.  The  government  is  democratic.  The 
bilhop  of  Sion,  as  chief  magiftrate  under  the  title 
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of  count  or  prefect  of  the  Valais,  is,  like  the  doge 
of  Venice,  loaded  with  honours,  but  deftitute  of 
authority.  He  is  ele&ed  by  the  people,  whofe  de¬ 
puties  compofe  a  great  council,  which  exercifes 
the  legiflative  power,  and  decides  on  public  affairs 
and  the  private  caufes  of  individuals. 

After  having  aided  the  valleys  of  Appenzel  in 
fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Gall, 
the  cantons  admitted  into  their  alliance  the  city  of 
Saint-Gall  itfelf,  about  the  year  1450.  Already 
at  that  period  the  tie  of  its  fubjection  to  the  abbey 
was  very  flight,  and  it  had  an  arifto-democratis 
government  compofed  of  nobles  and  commoners, 
with  a  chief  under  the  title  of  burgomajier ,  who 
was  changed  every  year.  The  territory  of  this  re¬ 
public  is  only  an  extent  of  fix  leagues,  inclofed  in 
the  domains  of  the  abbey.  The  monaftery  is 
magnificent :  fix  monks  ele£t  the  abbot,  who, 
from  a  fimple  friar  born  in  the  loweft  rank  of  life, 
fuddenly  rifes  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  fovereign. 
He  dwells  in  a  palace,  where  he  holds  a  fplendid 
court  formed  of  gentlemen  who  have  employments 
about  his  perfon.  The  monks  who  are  promoted 
to  polls  of  dignity,  fecretaries,  treafurers,  and 
others,  participate  more  or  lefs  in  that  luxury. 
The  religious  inhabitants  of  the  monaftery  are  in 
number  eighty,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Bene¬ 
dict.  The  republic,  which  confifts  of  the  city 
alone,  is  refpeClable  for  the  wifdom  of  its  conftitu- 
tion,  the  aufterity  of  its  police,  its  vigilant  infpec- 
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tion  of  manners,  and  the  excellence  of  its  fump- 
tuary  laws,  which  are  feverely  enforced,  although 
the  wealth  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants  has  by  com¬ 
merce  been  fwelled  to  millions.  Its  deputies  hold, 
in  the  Helvetic  diets,  the  fecond  rank  among  the 
Hates  in  alliance  with  Switzerland.  The  abbot 
takes  his  feat  immediately  after  the  thirteenth 
canton. 

In  the  year  1453,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII,  was  concluded  the  firft  treaty  between  the 
Switzers  and  France.  It  has  ferved  as  the  bafts  of 
all  thofe  which  have  fucceeded  it.  The  monarch 
bound  himfelf  never  to  oppofe  them  either  by  him- 
felf  or  his  fubjedts,  and  to  give  no  aid  or  fuccour 
or  counfel  to  thofe  who  might  attempt  to  moleft 
them.  The  inhabitants  and  fubjedts,  of  whatever 
quality  or  condition,  were  allowed  the  liberty  of 
palling  at  all  times  through  every  part  of  France 
with  their  equipages  and  arms  and  baggage  with¬ 
out  hindrance  or  moleftation,  and  to  traffic  there 
with  all  freedom.  Louis  XI  made  an  advan¬ 
tageous  ufe  of  the  influence  which  that  treaty  gave 
him  over  the  Switzers,  to  engage  them  in  hoftility 
with  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thus 
rid  himfelf  of  that  formidable  enemy.  The  three 
vidlories  which  the  Switzers  gained  over  that 
prince  were  the  fruits  of  their  fuperior  difcipline. 
In  the  battle  of  Granfon  in  1476,  their  firmnefs 
fuftained  unlhaken  the  flrock  of  a  powerful  body 
of  cavalry  which  rulhed  and  was  broken  again!!  it. 
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At  Morat,  in  the  fame  year,  the  Switzers  undaunt¬ 
edly  attacked  an  army  of  fuperior  numbers,  Readily 
advancing  over  grounds  which  had  been  rendered 
flippery  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  without  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  diverted  from  their  oirward  courfe 
by  the  attacks  from  the  different  bodies  poked  on 
their  flanks.  At  length  the  Burgundian,  that  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enemy,  perifhed  in  1477  at  t^le  battle 
of  Nanci,  in  which  the  Switzers  acted  only  as 
auxiliaries,  although  they  were  more  numerous 
than  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Louis  XI  rewarded  thefe  indirect  fervices  by  the 
grant  of  confiderable  privilges  to  the  Helvetic 
foidiers  and  their  widows,  exemption  from  all 
taxes,  impositions,  and  fubfidies.  At  this  time  the 
Switzers,  enjoyed  the  high  eft  reputation.  At 
their  diets  appeared  the  embaffadors  of  popes,  of 
emperors,  and  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  which  had 
ceafed  to  ftyle  them  its  fubjects.  They  dictated 
treaties,  and  gave  law  to  the  contending  parties. 
At  the  fame  period  alfo  they  began  to  fhow  an 
avidity  of  money  :  the  potentate  who  paid  the 
greateft  price  was  always  the  mofl  certain  of  fee¬ 
ing  them  fwell  the  bulk  of  his  armies ;  and  their 
fidelity  to  whatever  fovereign  took  them  into  his 
fervice  depended  on  his  punctuality  in  making 
good  the  flipulated  payments. 

During  the  career  of  its  fuccefles,  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  had  increafed  its  ftrength  by  the  ac- 
ceflioh  of  two  catholic  cantons,  Friburg  and  So- 
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leure  (or  Solothurn),  the  former  lying  between 
the  Pais  de  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  Bern,  and  Sion — 
the  latter  adjoining  to  Franche-Comte  by  the  nar¬ 
row  pafs  of  Porentrui,  and  to  Bafil,  Lucerne, 
Bern,  and  Neufchatel.  This  admiffion  took  place 
in  1480,  under  the  arbitration  of  a  hermit  named 
brother  Nicolas,  who  was  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  refpefting  the  lawfulnefs  of  an  alliance 
between  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  the  canton  of  Bern. 
Brother  Nicolas  annulled  the  treaty,  and  declared 
that  Friburg  and  Soleure,  inftead  of  being  the 
allies  of  Bern,  fhould  be  admitted  as  integrant 
members  of  the  Helvetic  body.  His  award  was 
carried  into  execution  :  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  confederacy  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  can¬ 
tons  on  the  fame  condition  of  a  union  of  interefts 
in  peace  and  war  as  the  firft  eight,  and  preferved 
their  own  refpedtive  governments,  which  were,  like 
almoft  all  the  others,  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and 
democracy. 

The  German  phlegm  caufes  that  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  to  fubfift,  to  our  great  aflonilhment,  without 
any  difturbance  between  the  different  cantons. 
Neverthelefs  their  almoft  preternatural  good-un- 
derftanding  has  fometimes  experienced  the  effects 
of  the  irreconcilable  antipathy  between  thofe  two 
kinds  of  government.  The  cantons  where  arifto¬ 
cracy  prevailed  have  teftified,  in  favour  of  thofe 
monarchs  who  folicited  them,  a  propenfity  which 
gave  alarm  to  the  democratic  ftates.  Without 
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any  internal  fchifm,  they  followed  the  bent  of  their 
paflions  in  taking  part  in  foreign  wars  until  the 
year  1499.  At  that  period  a  new  article  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Helvetic  alliance,  ordaining  that  they 
fhouM  never  fight  except  in  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  their  liberty  :  and  the  war,  called  that  of 
Swabia,  excited  by  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  was  the 
lafl  which  the  Switzers,  as  a  nation,  waged  out  of 
their  own  territories. 

In  1501,  Bale  and  Schafhaufen  formed  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  cantons,  both  profeffmg  the 
proteftant  religion.  The  former  adjoins  to  Schaf¬ 
haufen,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Alface  from  which 
it  is  only  fepa rated  by  the  Rhine:  the  latter  is  con¬ 
terminous  to  Zurich ;  Thurgau  lying  between 
them.  That  fovereign  principality  was  infenfibly 
abforpt  by  the  two  contiguous  cantons.  The  fame 
fate  has  befallen  fever al  other  petty  ftates,  which 
thought  themfelves  happy  to  become  the  allies  or 
comburghers  of  a  republic,  in  (lead  of  continuing 
fubject  to  different  princes,  as  they  had  previouily 
been.  Four  years  antecedently,  the  valleys  of  Ap- 
penzel,  which  had  only  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  confederacy,  were  admitted  into  it,  and 
formed  the  thirteenth  and  laft  canton. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Helvetic  confede¬ 
racy,  of  not  embarking  in  extraneous  wars,  was 
folely  intended  to  bind  the  republic  as  a  body  ; 
leaving  each  individual  canton  at  liberty  to  allow 
Its  fubjeCts  to  enliff  under  foreign  banners,  or  join 
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their  own  ftandards  with  thofe  of  the  belligerant 
powers  which  belt  fuited  them.  The  wars  of  Italy 
between  the  French,  the  Venetians,  the  popes,  the 
emperors,  the  Milanefe,  the  Genoefe,  and  others, 
opened  a  wide  door  for  the  Switzers  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  that  permiflion  to  turn  their  valour  to 
lucrative  account.  In  thofe  expeditions  they  ac¬ 
quired  immortal  renown.  The  battle  of  Mari- 
gnan,  continued  during  two  days  between  them 
and  the  French,  will  ever  be  remembered.  It 
was  followed  in  1516  by  a  treaty  of  perpetual  al¬ 
liance,  fuch  as  "ought  to  be  concluded  between 
nations  which  mutually  efleem  each  other.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the  beneficial 
claufes  are  in  favour  of  the  Switzers,  who  have 
never  failed  to  feife  on  fuch  advantages. 

It  is  proper  to  defcribe  the  Helvetic  body,  fuch 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  / 

century,  and  the  nature  of  the  bonds  by  which 
the  parts  were  united,  becaufe  the  conftitution 
which  it  had  at  that  period  has  continued  to  our 
own  time.  It  is  composed,  in  the  firfl  place,  of  thir¬ 
teen  cantons — then  of  affociates,  confederates,  cora- 
burghers,  who  do  not  all  enjoy  equal  confidera- 
tion  in  the  eye  of  the  principal  body.  Some  of 
them  are  not  at  all  confulted  on  the  general  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  republic :  others  are  called  to  the  diets, 
where  they  fit  and  deliberate.  The  molt  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  latter  are  the  Grifons,  who  occupy  the  Grifons. 
country  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Rhtetia, 
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between  Glaris,  Tirol,  the  dates  of  Venice,  and 
the  Milanefe.  .Of  themfelves  they  form  a  power¬ 
ful  republic;  and,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  whicK 
neither  commands  the  other,  they  preferve,  under 
two  diffinfb  governments,  an  infeparable  union. 
The  Grifon.  confederacy  is  bound  by  ties  of  in- 
tereft  and  friendlhip  to  that  of  the  Valaifans,  who, 
like  the  Grifons,  are  divided  into  two  affociations 
under  an  eligible  chief,  by  whom  they  are  repre- 
fented  in  the  diets.  Mulhaufen,  Bienne,  Geneva, 
imperial  cities,  have  become  allies  to  the  Switzers. 
Neufchatel  alfo,  not  with  handing  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia’s  fovereignty,  enjoys  the  fame  privilege,  which 
is  by  no  means  ufelefs  to  it.  Other  little  trafls  of 
country  are  united  by  different  links  to  the  Helvetic 
league,  the  tutelar  divinity  to  whom  they  look  up 
for  the  protection  of  their  liberty. 

The  concuffions  by  which  Europe  was  fhaken 
during  the  fixteenth  century  were  alfo  felt  in 
Switzerland.  Cruel  empire  of  opinion  !  how 
many  perfons  it  rendered  miferable  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  age  !  Luther  appeared  :  but  was  the 
good  he  did  to  mankind,  in  freeing  them  from 
what  he  called  errors,  greater  than  the  evil  which 
he  produced  by  caufing  men  to  be  butchered  for 
what  he  ftyled  truths  ?  He  was  preceded  in 
Switzerland  by  Zuinglius,  a  prieff  of  Zurich.  The 
abufive  purpofe  to  which  indulgences  were  con¬ 
verted,  by  being  fold  to  the  people  at  a  very  dear 
rate  as  a  fponge  to  wipe  out  their  fins,  excited  the 
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indignation  of  that  prieft.  From  a  deteftation  of 
that  infamous  traffic  its  oppugners  proceeded  to  a 
perfuafion  that  the  dogma  which  taught  to  place  a 
confidence  in  thofe  indulgences  was  erroneous:  this 
was  followed  by  doubts  refpefting  the  power  of 
the  fovereign  pontifs  who  promulgated  them  :  aft¬ 
erward  fucceeded  difcuffions  on  points  of  difci- 
pline,  and  principally  on  the  nature  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  vows.  The  firft  and  moft  zealous  profe- 
lytes  gained  by  Zuinglius  were  the  nuns  of  a  con¬ 
vent  at  Zurich.  As  a  proof  of  their  faith  in  the 
do&rine  of  the  new  preacher,  they  quitted  their 
nunnery  ;  and  the  younger  part  of  their  number 
engaged  in  the  matrimonial  ftate.  Zuinglius  him- 
felf,  though  a  prieft  and  advanced  in  years,  being 
either  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  celibacy  or  defirous 
of  encouraging  others  by  his  example,  married 
alfo. 

Thefe  innovations,  which  trenched  on  the  po¬ 
lice,  attra&ed  the  attention  of  the  magiftrates. 
Thofe  of  Zurich  approved  the  conduct  of  their 
prieft  and  of  his  difciples.  Not  only  were  they 
pleafed  to  fee  his  opinions  difleminated  through  the 
country  under  their  jurifdiction,  but  they  viewed, 
with  evil  eye  thofe  of  the  other  cantons  who  by 
prohibitory  laws  retarded  the  progrefs  of  what 
they  termed  the  “  reformation.”  They  affirmed 
the  flattering  title  of  “  evangelic,”  becaufe  they 
pretended  that  it  was  among  themfelves  only  that 
the  pure  dodtrine  of  the'gofpel  exifted.  In  1523 
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the  Zurichers  had  already  gained  over  the  Orifoils, 
and  many  individuals  in  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
Thofe  of  the  'catholic  cantons  into  which  the  re¬ 
formation  had  not  yet  penetrated,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  adopt  vigorous  meafures  >of  precaution 
againft  the  contagion  by  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened.  As  they  were  the  more  numerous,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  fentence  of  excluhon  from  the  Helvetic 
body  againft  the  cantons  which  profeffed  or  fhould 
profefs  the  new  religion.  Befides  Zurich,  their 
anathema  fell  on  Bern,  Bale,  Schafhaufen,  and- 
Appenzel,  which  already  contained  a  great  num- 
■  ber  of  non-conformifts. 

It  was  with  reafon  that  they  w'ere  thus  denomi¬ 
nated:  for  thofe  reformers,  having  fuccefiively  at¬ 
tacked  different  points  of  doctrine  and  difcipline 
as  they  happened  to  difpleafe  their  fancy,  main¬ 
tained  no  conformity  with  each  other  either  in 
principles  or  in  the  manner  of  proving  and  defend¬ 
ing  them.  Thus  Luther  was  not  in  unifon  with 
Zuinglius  in  many  particulars.  The  German  re¬ 
former,  notwithftanding  the  pride  and  impetuofity 
of  his  character,  confented  to  bend  for  the  fake 
of  obtaining  fome  conceftions  from  the  Switzers 
on  certain  points  refpecting  which  he  difagreed  with 
them.  Zuinglius,  ftubborn  from  conviction  as 
Luther  was  through  pride,  would  never  confent 
to  an  approximation  ;  and  the  two  churches  have 
ever  remained  divided  on  an  effential  article  ;  Lu¬ 
ther  having  taught  the  real  and  permanent  prefence 
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of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  eucnarift,  whereas  ZuinglitiS 
admitted  only  an  ideal  and  momentary  prefence,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  “  faGramental,”  a  term 
that  eluded  all  objection  concerning  a  prefence 
which  is  in  fatt  a  non-prefence. 

Thofe  two  fefts,  however,  were  wife  enough  to 
avoid  haraffing  each  other  with  too  great  acri* 
mony.  They  directed,  each  in  the  country  where 
it  prevailed,  their  principal  efforts  againft  the  Ro» 
mifh  church,  their  common  enemy.  The  Switz* 
ers,  terrified  by  the  difcord  which  the  diverfity  of 
opinions  excited  among  them,  had  the  fimplicity 
to  imagine  that  peace  might  be  re-eftablifhed  by 
conferences  between  the  teachers  of  both  parties — 
as  if,  on  the  contrary,  when  people  began  by 
wrangling,  they  did  not  always  conclude  by  hating 
each  other.  Such  was  the  refult  of  the  conference 
of  Marpurg  in  1630,  and  of  the  congrefs  at  Brem- 
garten.  While  the  doftors  were  arguing,  the  dif- 
ciples  were  meafuring  each  other  with  their  eyes, 
and  promifed  to  themfelves  within  their  own  minds 
that  they  would  certainly  convince  by  force  of 
arms  the  obflinate  unbelievers  who  refufed  their 
affent  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  their  maflers  : 
and  accordingly  it  was  not  long  ere  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  open  hoftilities.  At  Cappel  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Bernefe  and  Zurichers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  five  cantons  on  the  other. 
Zuinglius,  who  was  prefent  at  the  engagement, 
loft  his  life  in  it.  His  adherents,  being  put  to 
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flight,  left  many  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field. 

This  was  the  only  remarkable  a 0:  of  violence 
which  the  diverfity  of  religion  occafioned  between 
the  Switzers.  As  if  they  had  been  afhamed  of 
fuch  ferocious  proceedings  among  brethren,  they 
fuddenly  refumed  pacific  fentiments,  and,  almofl 
as  foon  as  they  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  made 
the  following  regulation  which  has  never  fince  been 
infringed.  They  ordained  that  the  catholic  and 
the  proteftant  cantons  fliould  in  no  wife  interfere 
with  each  other’s  tranfadlions  refpefting  religion  : 
that,  in  the  cantons  where  the  two  religions  fub- 
fifted,  the  profeflors  of  both  fliould  live  together 
in  good  underflanding.  The  reformed  fhall  have 
a  temple,  but  fhall  not  difturb  the  catholics  in 
their  feftivals  and  ceremonies.  The  reformed  and 
the  catholic  clergy  fhall  mutually  abftain  from  in¬ 
jurious  appellations.  Finally,  any  perfon,  who,  in 
word  or  deed,  fhall  infult  another  on  the  fcore  of 
religion,  fhall  be  confined  in  prifon  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  bread  and  water,  and  fhall  pay  a 
fine.  Thofe  who  are  unable  to  pay  fhall  remain 
fix  days  in  confinement.  Women  fhall  be  fub- 
jedled  to  only  half  the  punifnment,— ' This  fafl  on 
bread  and  water,  fo  efficacious  in  Switzerland, 
might  prove  equally  ferviceable  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

There  have  been  few  difputes  between  crowned 
heads  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries 
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and  down  to  the  prefent  day,  in  which  the  Switzers 
have  not  taken  a  part,  not  as  principals,  but  as  al¬ 
lies  or  auxiliaries  called  in  by  the  belligerant 
powers.  There  is  not  a  potentate  in  Europe  who 
does  not  wifh  to  have  Switzer  troops  in  his  armies, 
and  who  does  not  purchafe  that  advantage  at  a 
high  rate  :  whence  thofe  republicans  have  been  ac- 
cufed  of  trafficking  their  lives  and  felling  their 
blood:  but  it  is  with  injuftice'that  a  nation  who, 
by  the  wifdom  of  her  conftitution,  by  her  fituation 
and  the  nature  of  her  country,  is  exempt  from  fee¬ 
ing  more  than  the  ffiadow  of  war  within  her  own 
boundaries,  is  blamed  for  going  to  ferve  an  ap- 
prenticeffiip  to  the  art  in  other  countries,  that  ffie 
may  be  duly  trained  to  it  in  cafe  of  ever  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  reality.  Thanks  to  her  valour,  to  the 
wifdom  of  her  laws,  to  her  love  of  liberty — thanks 
efpecially  to  her  moderation — the  Helvetic  nation 
is  one  of  the  happiefl  upon  earth.  Fortified  by 
their  rocks  and  lakes  and  defiles,  accuflomed  to 
arms,  and  chara&eriftically  warlike,  the  Switzers, 
if  attacked,  would  be  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  united  forces  of  all  Europe.  They 
have  but  one  enemy  to  fear :  that  enemy  has  been 
unknown  to  them  during  the  pafl  ages — has  been 
defpifed  by  them  :  but  it  is  afferted  that  they  begin 
to  feel  fpreading  among  them  the  fatal  influence  of 
that  dangerous  enemy— of  luxury,  which  is  faid  to 
be  making  its  way  into  the  cantons,  and  which,  by 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people,  will  caufe  the 
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downfall  of  the  republic,  if  the  Switzers  ceafe  to 
oppofe  to  it  their  priftine  fimplicity  and  prudence 
and  moderation. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  French,  Switzerland 
is  now  employed  in  giving  a  new  form  to  her 
government,  which  ceafes  to  be  federative,  without 
lofmg  any  thing  of  the  effence  of  republic  anifm. 

Geneva. 

The  republic  of  Geneva  is  a  Angle  city  with  a’ 
very  limited  territory.  It  is  fituate  on  a  promon¬ 
tory  at  the  place  where  the  Rhone  blues  from  the 
lacus  Lemanus  *.  Its  hiftory  has  fupplied  matter 
for  feveral  volumes.  By  retrenching  all  thofe  de¬ 
tails  that  can  be  of  no  importance  except  to  the 
citizens  alone,  it  is  reduced  to  domeftic  intrigues, 
and  quarrels  with  its  neighbours  ;  of  which  we  will 
feleCc  fuch  fads  as,  by  their  Angularity  or  on  any 
other  account,  appear  to  be  of  an  interefting 
nature. 

Geneva  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  and 
was  already  celebrated  and  opulent,  as  being  the 
frequented  thoroughfare  between  Gaul  and  Italy, 
From  the  Vandals  and  other  invaders  of  the  lower 
empire,  it  paffed  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians. 
In  620,  Clotaire  gave  to  it  a  form  of  government. 
At  the  concluAon  of  the  eighth  century,  Charle¬ 
magne  held  in  it  an  affembly  of  all  his  Rates.  At 
that  time  it  had  counts  and  bifhops.  The  former 

*  The  lake  of  Geneva. 
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were  only  counts  of  the  foil,  and  Ityled  themfelves 
counts  of  the  Genevan  territory.  The  city  was 
governed  by  a  fenate,  who  often  availed  themfelves 
of  the  interpolation  of  the  bifhops  to  relift  the 
attempts  of  the  counts :  hence  the  bilhops  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  influence  by  their  counfel,  froiii 
which  they  gradually  rofe  to  the  power  of  autho¬ 
rity.  The  fucceflion  of  thofe  bilhops  from  the 
eleventh  century  is  recorded  in  hillory.  They  fre¬ 
quently  fuffered  the  vindictive  retaliation  of  the 
counts,  whom  the  fenate  oppofe-d  to  the  prelates 
when  the  latter  were  become  too  enterprifmg  in 
their  encroachments.'  The  dukes  of  Savoy  h'a've 
fometimes  inverted  their  yolifig'ef'fons  as  counts  of 
Geneva.  Thofe  princes  lived  Jin  the  city  with 
more  honour  than  power,  and  Were  contort  with 
their  lot. 

A  fenate,  dukes,  counts,  bilhops,  a  government 
fo  fubdivided  and  complicated,  could  not  fail  tb 
produce  numerbtrt  difturbances  during  the  lapfe  of 
feveral  centuries.  ’  The  hiftorian  of  Geneva  lias 
not  omitted  a  Angle 'one  of  the  whole  number.  If 
you  confult  him,  he  will  inform  you,  that,  wheii 
the  protellant  religion  firTt  began  to  appear  at 
Geneva,  there  rofe  oppofite  parties  which  Tore 
factious  appellations :  the  catholics,  devoted  to 
Savoy,  were  called  Mammducs ,  probably  in  allu- 
Aon  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  foldiery,  who.  Origi¬ 
nally  free,  had  become  Haves  to  the  fultans.  The 
protellants  were  named  Eig?;ots ,  a  German  word 
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fignifying  “  fvvorn  confederates from  which  the 
word  Huguenot  has  been  formed.  Thus  that  deno¬ 
mination,  which  has  fpread  through  entire  Europe, 
will  be  found  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  an 
inconfiderable  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The 
fame  hiftorian  will  inform  you  of  the  “  knights  of 
“  the  fpoon,”  an  affcciation  of  fome  mal-contents, 
who,  being  furprifed  by  the  Genevans  in  one  of 
their  country  parties  eating  their  foup  with  wooden 
fpoons,  and  being  ridiculed  by  them,  fwore  that 
they  would  compel  their  fcoffers  to  do  the  fame 
thing.  They  wore  a  fpoon  fufpended  from  their 
neck,  as  a  badge  of  confraternity.  The  duke  of 
-  Savoy  gained  them  over  to  his  interefl  after  the 
Mammelucs :  but  that  order  of  knighthood  paffed 
away  without  producing  any  confequences. 

A  fource  of  more  dangerous  quarrels  exifled 
among  the  Genevans.  In  confequence  of  their 
pjofition  between  France  and  Switzerland,  the 
opinions  which  had  been  diffeminated  in  thofe  two 
countries,  flopped  at  Geneva  on  their  way,  and 
there  fo  firmly  fixed  their  abode  as  to  caufe  the 
city  to  be  called  the  Rome  of  the  reformation. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  preferve  the  names 
of  ,the  firfl  apoflles,  William  Farel  and  Antony 
Saunier,  who  were  introduced  into  Geneva  by  the 
agency  of  the  Bernefe,  very  zealous  reformers — - 
and  Antony  Froment,  an  amiable  and  entertaining 
youth,  who,  under  pretence  of  teaching  to  read 
and  write,  obtained  admittance  into  families,  and 
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had  the  talent  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  the  good 
opinion  of  the  females. 

The  magiftrates  feigned  to  be  difpleafed  with 
thefe  inftru&ors ;  but  they  privately  fmiled  at  their 
fuccefs :  they  banilhed  them,  and  fuffered  them  to 
return;  The  clergy  were  not  fatisfied  with  this 
equivocal  conduct,  and  armed  their  zealots.  Both 
parties  were  now  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  when  they  were  appeafed  by  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  magiftrates.  The  agreement  which 
took  place  between  them  was  more  favourable  to 
the  reformed  party,  fince  they  were  not  expelled 
from  the  city.  Now,  to  refufe  ftiutting  the  door 
againft  innovators  is  to  throw  it  open  before  them, 
and  invite  them  to  enter.  Accordingly  reformers 
from  all  quafters,  efpecially  from  France  wrhere 
they  were  perfecuted,  repaired  in  crowds  to  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  there  rendered  themfelves  fo  powerful* 
that  the  bilhop,  feeing  his  flock  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing  within  the  city,  quitted  the  place,  and  re¬ 
moved  his  chapter  to  Gex.  This  circumftance 
furniflied  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  a  pretext  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  take  Geneva  by  furprife,  and  to 
render  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  with  the  foie  intention, 
as  he  alleged,  of  re -inflating  the  prelate.  But  the 
attempts  of  the  Savoyard  princes,  which  were 
afterward  renewed,  have  fhown  that  they  were 
labouring  for  their  own  advantage  more  than  for 
that  of  religion.  The  bifhops  transferred  their  fee 
to  Anneci,  where  it  ftill  continues. 
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Among  the  preachers  come  from  France,  was 
the  famous  John  Calvin.  No  fooner  was  he  ar¬ 
rived  than  his  domineering  temper  difplayed  it- 
felf.  The  difputes  in  which  he  engaged  with  his 
brethren  reftored  feme  energy  to  the  catholics. 
The  magiftrates,  tired  of  the  quarrels  of  their 
new -teachers,  returned  to  the  old  religion,  and  in- 
difcriminately  banifhed  all  the  innovators.  Calvin 
withdrew  to  Strafburg,  where  he  formed  a  little 
congregation,  very  fubmiffive  admirers  of  his  opi¬ 
nions.  On  this  account  he  felt  great  reluctance  to 
quit  this  dutiful  flock,  w  ken,  on  a  change  in  the 
face  of  affairs  at  Geneva,  he  was  re-invited  thither 
in  1539.  He  now  affumed  abfolute  authority  over 
the  Genevans,  and  became  as  it  were  the  dictator 
of  the  republic.  Nothing  was  done  without  con- 
fulting  him.  His  fevere  difcipline  fnut  up  all  the 
taverns,  fufpended  the  -games  and  fports,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  dances,  and  prohibited  theatric  enter¬ 
tainments.  Confidered  as  a  politician,  Calvin  is 
entitled  to  praife.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence 
with  the  inaft  diftinguifhed  proteflants  of  Europe 
and  he  availed  himfeif  of  the  refpectability- con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  his  connexions,  to  attract  to 
Geneva  ufeful  manufactures  and  induftrious  arti- 
fans,  and  confderably  increafed.  the  commerce  of 
that  city. 

It  is  perhaps  in  a  political  light  alfo  that  we  are 
to  view  Calvin’s  intolerance.  He  conceived  that  a 
republic  of  fo  limited  extent,  and  fo  little  powerful 
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"by  her  own  refources,  would  never  be  able  to  fe- 
cure  her  exiftence  if  fhe  contained  in  her  bofom 
the  flighteft  germ  of  religious  diffenfion.  Doubt- 
lefs,  he  judged  that  no  other  mean  than  that  of 
extreme  rigor  was  capable  of  extirpating  that  fatal 
germ.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  execution  of  Michael 
Servetus  who  was  burned  as  an  atheilf,  we  cannot 
but  difcover  the  influence  of  Calvin’s  natural 
temper,  which  was  harfh,  ftubborn,  inflexible,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  devotees.  That  patriarch 
of  Calvinifm  died  at  Geneva  in  1564,  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  not  only  rendered  Geneva  the 
centre  of  his  religion,  but  alfo  prepared  there  an 
afylum  for  the  fciences  -in  its  celebrated  college, 
where  he  was  himfelf  a  profelfor,  and  whence  have 
iffued  many  men  illuftrious  in  the  annals'  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Subfequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  made  frequent  at¬ 
tempts  againft  Geneva,  at  one  time  by  confpiracies 
plotted  in  filent  fecrecy,  at  another  by  the  efforts 
of  open  force.  From  the  former  the  Genevans 
guarded  themfelves  by  ftrift  vigilance — from  the 
latter,  by  the  affiftance  which  they  obtained  of 
Switzerland  and  France.  On  fome  occafions  they 
were  of  themfelves  fufficient  to  defend  their  city, 
and  feverely  punifhed  the  treacherous  endeavours 
to  deflroy  their  liberty.  In  1602,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  endeavoured  to  take  Geneva  by  efcalade, 
and  had  fo  well  planned  his  meafures  that  ther$ 
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feemed  not  to  exilt  a  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
enterprife.  It  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  kind 
of  miracle ;  and  the  Genevans  hanged  without 
mercy,  as  fo  many  robbers,  all  the  foldiers  and 
officers  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  among  whom 
were  feveral  perfons  of  diltin&ion.  Such  ha%  to 
the  prefent  day,  been  the  refult  of  all  thofe  attempts. 

The  conllitution  of  Geneva  has  undergone  con- 
fiderable  alterations.  On  that  fubjedt  more  has 
been  written  than  would  be  fufficient  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  great  kingdom.  It  may  be  called 
ariftocratic  and  democratic  at  the  fame  time — 
ariftocratic,  becaufe  the  adminiftration  is  veiled  in 
two  councils  compofed  of  the  members  of  privi¬ 
leged  families — -democratic,  becaufe  thofe  members 
are  chofen  and  nominated  by  the  people.  The  lalt 
regulation  which  determined  the  mode  of  eledlion 
and  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  power  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  magiflrates,  was  made  in  1768,  under  the 
guaranty  of  France  and  of  the  Helvetic  body. 

The  Genevan  is  active,  ingenious,  fitted  for  the 
arts  and  fciences.  Induflrious  mechanic,  phyfician, 
financier,  he  is  qualified  to  avail  himfelf  of  every 
opportunity  of  gain,  in  whatever  form  it  appears 
before  him.  The  republican  fpirit  accompanies 
the  Genevans  in  eyery  fituation  and  every  period 
of  life.  They  infpire  it  into  thofe  whofe  company 
they  frequent :  and  if  they  rife  to  the  polls  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  kingdoms,  they  endeavour  to  give  it 
phe  afcendency.  Like  the  Jews,  they  imbibe  the 
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fentiments  of  compatriotifm  with  their  mothers* 
milk,  and  lend  each  other  mutual  aid  :  like  them, 
too,  they  frequently  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  land 
of  their  progenitors,  revifit  it  with  pleafure,  but  go 
to  enjoy  life  elfewhere.  In  general,  the  Genevans, 
though  placed  between  the  French  and  Italians  and 
Switzers,  borrow  no  part  of  their  character  from 
thofe  nations :  they  form  a  diftinCt  people ;  and 
their  fmgularity  is  perhaps  not  one,  of  the  lead 
efficient  caufes  of  the  duration  of  their  republic. 

It  has  recently  incorporated  itfelf  with  France, 
of  which  it  now  conftitutes  a  part,  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  a  “  department.” 

Germany.  (Empire.) 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  is  that  Germany, 

J  %  between 

which  prefents  the  mod  interefting  and  complicated  France,  th* 
varieties,  efpecially  in  a  political  view.  It  widely  ocean,  the 
differs  at  prefent  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  European 
antiquity.  Covered  at  that' time  with  forefts,  it  My,Cand 
contained  only  fcattered  huts,  wretched  hovels,  s'vltZLrbn"- 
where  promifcuoully  lodged  the  inhabitants  and 
their  animals ;  to  which  have  fucceeded  opulent 
cities  crowded  with  a  numerous  and  polifhed  race 
of  men. 

In  Germany  are  found  all  the  climates,  all  the 
productions  of  nature,  and  their  varieties.  The 
Germans  are  in  general  vigorous,  tall,  fimple,  la¬ 
borious,  faithful,  courageous,  warlike :  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  reprefented  as  mercenary  and 
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addicted  to  pillage.  They  are  Heady  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  they  have  embraced,  flow  in  delibera¬ 
tion,  cOnffant  in  friendlhip,  difflmulant  of  their 
hatreds  miHruHful,  fufpicious,  paflionately  addicted 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  lefs  eager  for  thofe  of 
lo.ve.  The  .women  are  fo  naturally  chafte,  that  one 
would  think  their  chaftity  the  effect  rather  of  habit 
than  of  virtue. 

The  Germans  are  fuccefsful  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fciences,  as  well  by  their  application  as  by  their 
genius.  They  difplay  little  fprightlinefs,  great  pa¬ 
tience,  and  indefatigable  induftry  in  compilation. 
They  are  not  ftrangers  to  any  objedt  of  human 
knowledge.  They  have  univerfities,  academies, 
literary  focieties ;  and  medicine,  botany,  furgery, 
metallurgy,  are  indebted  to  them  for  difcoveries 
and  improvements.  In  the  ufeful  arts  they  oftener 
perfect  the  inventions  of  others  than  make  any  new 
of  their  own.  They  are  Heady  affiduous  workmen  : 
nor  can  the  moft  toilfome  and  tedious  labours  over¬ 
come  their  courage  or  their  patience.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  the  agreeable  arts  of  painting  and 
fculpture  :  their  mufic  is  efieemed.  The  flotation 
of  Germany  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  rivers  which  wafli  its  territories,  hold  out 
invitations  to  commerce :  but  the  varietv  of  lan- 
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guages,  and  the  number  of  petty  Hates  whofe  in- 
tereHs  clafh  with  each  other,  fometimes  retard  its 
progrefs. 

Germany  is  called  the  “  Empire,”  by  pre-emi- 
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nence — and  the  “  Roman  Empire,”  although 
Rome  no  longer  conflitute  a  part  of  it — and 
finally  the  “  Germanic  Empire.”  After  the  con- 
cuffions  by  which  Europe  was  fhaken  at  the  time 
of  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  of 
Germany  was  not  confolidated,  had  not  its  certain, 
boundaries  marked,  did  not  introduce  regularity 
into  its  government,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  fixth  century.  Till  that  period,  it  had,  under 
the  form  of  a  monarchy,  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  defcendents  of  Charlemagne :  thenceforward,  it 
has  been  a  federal  republic  of  fovereigns.  Among 
the  great  number  of  Hates  which  compofe  it,  fome 
are  more  and  fome  lefs  powerful:  others,  almoft: 
imperceptible,  are  loft  in  the  crowd,  exift  free  only 
by  protection,  and  are  not  the  lefs  happy  for  being 
lefs  known.  Uniformity  of  religion  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  Germany :  the  catholic  and  the  proteftant 
are  the  predominant  modes  of-  worlhip ;  but  all 
feCts  are  found  there.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility 
are  almoft  the  foie  landed  proprietors  in  the  ca¬ 
tholic  ftates.  Almoft  every-where  the  peafants  are 
Haves,  or  tied  down  in  a  ft  ate  of  fubjedtion  nearly 
approaching  to  flavery.  By  a  natural  confequence 
of  the  degradation  of  the  people,  the  nobles  are 
imperious,  jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  infatuated 
with  their  birth,  great  genealogifts,  indefatigable 
in  the  chafe,  inexorable  in  the  punilhment  of  thofe 
intruders  who  Ihould  without  their  permiflion  dare 
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to  participate  that  pleafure  which  they  coniider  as 
an  excluffve  privilege  of  their  own  order. 

Since  the  year  9 1 9,  the  crown  has  been  elective ; 
but  the  form  of  election  has  undergone  fucceffive 
valuations.  The  choice  is  now  veiled  in  nine 
electors*  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  other  princes. 
The  diet  of  election  is  held  at  Francfort,  and  the 
coronation  ceremony  is  performed  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  if  circumllances  permit.  If  the  emperor 
were  not  otherwife  a  fovereign  in  his  own  right, 
his  power  would  be  very  little,  fince  not  only  the 
electors  but  nearly  all  the  other  princes  enjoy  in 
their  refpecliye  territories  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
without  appeal.  With  refped  to  them,  the  em¬ 
peror  is  only  as  it  were  a  chief  magiftrate,  a 
guardian  of  the  laws :  his  chancelleries  are  their 
receptacles ;  and  the  diets,  imperial  chambers, 
and  aulic  councils,  are  their  organs.  Affairs  are 
brought  before  them  with  a  precifion  of  formality 
which  renders  their  derifions  extremely  tedious. 
If  that  huge  cololfus  were  to  fall  in  a  mafs  on  the 
neighbouring  Hates,  it  would  be  capable  of  crulh- 
ing  them:  but  it  is  difficult  to  alfemble  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  great  body  with  fuch  harmony  and 
celerity,  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  its  an- 
tagonills  to  oppofe  to  it  a  fufficient  refillance,  and 
drive  it  back  into  its  proper  bounds. 

The  kings  of  France,  fuccelfors  of  Charlemagne, 
enjoyed  the  right  of  inheritance  until  the  death  of 
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Louis  IV  in  the  year  912,  when  the  empire  was  loft 
to  the  royal  family  of  France  through  the  weaknefs 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  who,  reduced  to  a  narrow  do¬ 
main,  was  unable  to  affert  his  claims  to  Germany. 

The  German  princes  and  nobles,  having  met  at 
Worms,  offered  the  crown  to  Otho,  duke  of 
Saxony.  He  declined  it  on  account  of  his  great 
age  :  at  the  fame  time,  with  uncommon  generofi tv, 
he  recommended  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia  and 
Heffe,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  whom 
he  confidered  as  a  prince  of  merit.  Otho’s  fuf- 
frage  procured  for  Conrad  all  the  votes.  His  Conrad, 
reign  was  difturbed  by  the  difobedience  of  fome"  9  '* 
nobles,  whom  he  fubdued— and  by  the  pretenfions 
of  Henry,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Saxony  his  bene¬ 
factor.  Their  quarrels  did  not  prevent  Conrad 
from  acknowledging  the  merit  of  that  prince  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Otho  had  aCted  toward  him- 
felf :  for,  feeing  his  end  approach,  he  recom¬ 
mended  Henry  to  the  affembled  princes  and  ftates, 
as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  His 
choice  being  approved  by  them,  Conrad,  without 
waiting  for  the  hour  of  death,  fent  to  Henry,  by 
his  own  brother,  the  crown,  the  fceptre,  the  lance, 
the  fword,  and  other  imperial  ornaments. 

Henry  was  furnamed  the  Fowler,  becaufe  he  Henry  the 
was  paflionately  fond  of  hawking.  It  would  have  a.d.  9\9. 
been  more'  proper  to  give  him  an  appellation  in¬ 
dicative  of  his  moderation  and  conciliatory  ta¬ 
lents.  His  moderation  induced  him  to  refufe  the 
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honour  intended  for  him  by  the  pope,  who  offered 
to  crown  him  at  Rome.  It  would  have  been  ne- 
ceffary  to  conduct  a  powerful  force  into  Italy,  to 
fubject  its  different  peoples,  who,  if  not  rebellious, 
were  at  lead;  intractable :  and  he  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  employ  his  troops  in  effablifning  his 
authority  in  Germany.  A  proof  of  his  talent  for 

I 

conciliation  is  that  he  made  more  ufe  of  perfualion 
than  of  arms.  His  conduct  afforded  fo  general  fa- 
tisfadtion  that  the  great  men  promifed  to  fet  his  fon 
Otho  on  the  throne  after  his  death  ;  and  they  per- 
oth»i,  formed  their  promife.  Otho,  on  his  part,  gave  - 
9^-  tjlem  no  Teafcri  t0  repent  of  their  complaifance. 
Circumftances  being  more  favourable  to  him  than 
they  had  been  to  his  father,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned,  and  caufed  his  authority  to  be  re- 
fpecfed,  not  only  in  that  capital  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  but  likewife  through  all  Italy.  Otho  ex¬ 
perienced  fome  domestic  chagrins.  At  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  evil  counfellors,  his  brother  Henry  and 
his  younger  fon  Ludolf  revolted  againll  him.  He 
conquered  and  pardoned  them.  Before  his  death, 
he  had  fufncient  influence  to  procure  the  nomination 
to  the  empire,  and  the  coronation,  of  his  eldeft 
©shorn  fon  Otho  II. 

The  father  had  been  called  Otho  the  Great :  the 
fon  was  branded  with  the  title  of  the  Sanguinary, 
becaufe  he  was  net  fparing  of  blood  whenever  he 
thought  himfelf " autho riled  to  Ihed  it.  He  lavilhly 
fpilled-that  of  the  Beneventans  and  Romans,  who 
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had  deferted  him  in  a  battle  againft  the  Saracens. 
He  gave  to  their  defertion  the  name  of  treachery, 
and  feverely  punifhed  it.  His  reign  was  fpent  -in 
wars  againft  the  Sclavonians,  the  Danes,  the  Poles, 
the  Swedes,  the  Hungarians — all  which  nations 
flood  polled  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  as  com" 
batants  at  the  barriers  of  the  lifts,  ready  to  rufh  in 
fo  foon  as  they  are  thrown  open  to  them.  Otho 
repreffed  and  repulfed  thofe  affailants.  He  was  imi¬ 
tated  by  his  fon  Otho  III,  who  was  furnamed  the 
Child,  becaufe  he  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  He  had  a  diffolute  wife,  who,  piqued 
bv  -the  refufal  of  a  nobleman  whom  fhe  had  folicit- 
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ed,  accufed  him,  on  the  contrary,  of  having  at¬ 
tempted  her  honour.  The  hufband,  through  want 
of  examination  or  through  precipitancy  condemn¬ 
ed  the  fuppofed  galant  to  death,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  executed :  but,  having  difcovered  his  error, 
he  ordered  the  calumniatrefs  to  be  burned  alive. 
Reftored  to  celibacy,  he  broke  his  faith  to  a  widow 
whom  he  had  feduced  under  a  promife  of  mai^ 
riage.  She  poifoned  him  ;  and  he  died  young, 
without  pofterity. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Who  owred  his  elevation  to  the  fuftfages  of  the 
electors.  Under  his  reign  occurs  the  firft  inftance 
of  princes  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
for  having  refufed  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  diet.  The  wars  which  he  had  to  fuftain  fo 
wearied  his  patience  that  he  twice  determined  to 
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abdicate  the  empire.'  The  firft  time,  he  was  dn 
verted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  foiicitations  of  hi3 
fubjebts :  on  the  fecond  occafion,  he  carried  farther 
his  project  of  retiring,  and  refolved  to  become  a 
monk.  The  abbot  to  whom  he  made  application 
with  that  view,  feemed  to  affent  to  his  wilh,  and. 
admitted  him  as  a  lay  brother  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  obey  him  in  every  thing.  The  emperor 
having  accordingly  promifed  obedience,  44  Well, 
44  then,”  faid  the  abbot,  44  I  order  you  to  con- 
44  tinue  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  empire.”  Hifto- 
rians  have  noticed  two  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
emprefs  his  wife — the  one,  that  he  fufpedted  her 
of  infidelity,  and  that  fire  purged  herfelf  of  the 
imputation  by  the  fiery  ordeal — the  other,  that,  on 
his  death-bed,  he  fent  for  the  princefs’s  relatives, 
and  faid  to  them,  44  a  virgin  you  gave  her  to  me ; 
44  I  reflore  her  to  you  a  virgin.”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  owed  his  title  of  Saint  to  his 
conduct  in  that  inftance,  or  to  the  liberality  of  his 
donations  to  the  church. 

Conrad  II  duke  of  Franconia  fucceeded  him  by 
election.  He  was  furnanred  the  Salic,  becaufe 
born  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sala.  Having  been 
crowned  at  Rome,  Conrad,  with  the  view  of  re^ 
taining  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family,  caufed 
the  honour  of  coronation  to  be  conferred  at  Aix- 
Heniy  in,  la-Chapelle  on  his  fon  Henry  III  furnamed  the 
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Black.  After  his  father’s  death,  Henry  exercifed 
the  fovereign  authority  in  Rome  :  but  his  power 
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was  reftrifted  within  very  narrow  bounds  by  the 
dexterity  of  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who,  though 
yet  hooded  with  the  monkifh  cowl,  already  afpired 
to  the  tiara,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the  antici¬ 
pate  hope,  that,  when  crowned  with  that  triple 
diadem,  he  fhould  make  thrones  and  empires  bow 
beneath  his  fvvay.  After  having  manifefted  his 
pretenflons  under  Henry  the  Black,  the  ambitious 
pontif  carried  them  to  the  utmofl;  excefs  under  his 
fon  Henry  IV. 

This  prince,  irregular  and  impetuous  in  his  Henry  rv. 
youth,  and  thus  ruined  in  character  at  the  outfet. 


was  afterward  unable  to  regain  the  public  efleem 
at  a  maturer  age,  although  he  proved  himfelf' 
brave  in  war,  a  good  general,  and  well  verfed  in 
date  affairs.  Hildebrand,  now  become  pope  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  VII,  dextroufly  availed  him¬ 
felf  of  Henry’s  unpopularity. 

From  the  time  when  great  landed  eftates  had 
been  annexed  to  prelacies,  the  dignitaries,  whether 
appointed  by  election  or  otherwife — when  com- 
mifiioned  by  the  ecclefiaftic  power  to  exercife 
their  fpiritual  functions — were  vefted  with  the 
temporalities,  that  is  to  fay  the  enjoyment  of  the 
property  annexed  to  the  title,  by  the  civil  authority. 
The  cultom  had  prevailed  that  the  aft  of  putting 
them  in  poffeflion  of  that  property  fhould — for  the 
great  benefices,  fuch  as  archbifhoprics,  bifhoprics, 
and  abbeys — be  performed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
crofs,  or  crofier,  and  the  ring  :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
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prelate  elect  prtfented  himfelf  before  the  emperor 
or  other  temporal  prince,  and,  either  proflrate  or 
Handing,  was,  at  -a  public  audience,  honoured  with 
thofe  characteriftic  badges  of  his  dignity,  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  his  beneficial 
rights.  This  was  called,  “  giving”  and  u  receiv- 
44  ing  the  inveftiture.” 

Some  prelates  were  pleafed  to  confider  this  cere¬ 
mony  either  as  humiliating,  or  as  profaning  their 
facred  character,  by  fubj acting,  as  they  alleged,  the 
fpiritual  to  the  temporal  power.  They  refufed  to 
conform  to  the  cultom.  The -emperors -maintained 
it  as  -a  prerogative  of  fhdr  crown,  Impended  the 
enjoyment  of  the  refractory  recufants,  and  even 
prevented  it  by  force  of  arms.  Numerous  eontefts 
arcfe  on  this  fubjeft  in  Italy  where  the  emperors 
Hill  retained  a  jurifdi&ion,  and  more  particularly 
in  Germany.  Thefe  quarrels  ufually  terminated 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  prelates,  who  either  were 
condemned  to  pay  fines  to  -the  treafury,  of ,  for  the 
fake  of  being  allowed  to  take  quiet  poifeffi'on  of  the 
temporalities,  made  prefents  to  the  emperor  and 
his  courtiers.  In  confequenee  of  thefe  donatives, 
the  prelates  who  gave  and  -the  princes  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  were  often  accufed  of  fimony  aCtive 
and  paffive. 

This  imputation,  which  had  been  common  under 
the  late  emperors,  was  aggravated  by  the  defigning 
policy  of  Gregory  VII.  On  occafion  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  fome  prelates,  whofe  eftates  remained  ir^ 
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the  hands  of  the  prince  becaufe  they  had  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  the  ceremony,  the  pontif  imperioufly 
commands  Henry  to  let  them  enter  upon  the  pof- 
feflion  and  enjoyment, — prohibits  him  to  give  the 
inveftiture  by  the  crofier  and  ring,  as  if  it  were 
laying  a  profane  hand  on  the  cenfer, — and  alfo 
forbids  the  prelates  to  apply  for  it.  The  emperor 
reclaims  againft  this  decree,  and  threatens  to  fup- 
port  his  reclamation  by  force  of  arms.  The  pope 
excommunicates  him.  The  flame  of  war  blazes 
forth  in  every  part  of  Germany,  attended  by  that 
train  of  furious  excefles  infpired  by  fanaticifm. 
The  people,  tutored  by  the  clergy  and  ftunned  by 
the  explofion  of  the  papal  thunders,  totter  in  their 
fidelity.  Henry  fees  himfelf  on  the  point  of  being 
univerfally  abandoned,  and  thinks  he  can  no  other- 
wife  prevent  the  election  of  another  emperor  than 
by  a  flep  full  of  humiliation — he  convokes  the 
chiefs  at  Oppenheim,  confefles  in  a  public  aflfem- 
bly  the  irregularities  of  his  youth,  requefls  his 
hearers  to  forget  them,  and  promifes  to  conduct 
himfelf  better  in  the  time  to  come.  The  princes 
are  appeafed :  but,  as  Henry  ftill  continued  to  a£- 
fert  his  right  of  inveftiture,  Gregory,  from  the  re- 
ceflfes  of  the  Vatican,  excites  new  enemies  againft 
him,  and  aggravates  the  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.  Henry  caufes  Gregory  to  be  depofed,  and 
fets  up  an  anti-pope  in  his  place :  but,  being  at 
length  really  abandoned  by  all  his  fubje&s,  he  is 
compelled  to  bend  before  the  haughty  pontif,  and 
VOL.  VIII.  T 
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perfonally  to  beg  his  pardon  in  the  cattle  of  Ca- 
nofa,  with  all  the  humiliating  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  public  penance. 

Strange  inconliltency  of  the  peoples !  They  had 
abandoned  the  emperor  becaufe  he  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  pope  :  and,  now  that  he  had  fubmitted, 
fuch  difguft  was  excited  by  the  abjedt  humiliation 
to  which  he  had  confented,  that  even  the  Italians 
themfelves,  among  whom  he  was  prefent,  revolted 
again!!  him  :  nor  was  he  able  to  regain  their  good¬ 
will  except  by  abjuring,  as  it  were,  his  repentance. 
Gregory  avenged  himfelf  by  caufmg  Rodolf  duke 
of  Swabia  to  be  elected  emperor.  Rodolf  was 
flain  in  battle  ;  and  Gregory,  expelled  from  Rome, 
died  at  a  diltance  from  his  capital.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  gained  little  by  that  event :  Herman  count 
of  Luxemburg,  whom  the  pontifical  faction  fet  up 
in  oppofition  to  him,  was  indeed  defeated  and 
killed;  but  Urban II — a  fit  fucceflor  to  Gregory VII, 
after  Vidtor,  who  in  a  manner  only  paffed  over  the 
papal  throne— -ftirred  up  again!!  Henry  his  own  fon 
Conrad.  The  emperor  thought  it  a  mafter-ftroke 
of  policy  to  oppofe  to  that  unnatural  fon  his  fecond 
fon  Henry,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  elected  king  of 
the  Romans.  Refigning'  himfelf  to  the  hopes 
which  he  had  conceived  of  Henry’s  fidelity,  he 
takes  the  crofs,  prepares  for  a  journey  to  the  holy 
land,  but  kill  continues  under  the  fentence  of  ex¬ 
communication.  That  younger  fon,  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  Conrad  the  elder  who  was  now  dead. 
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joined  the  enemies  of  his  father.  At  their  mitiga¬ 
tion  he  alfumed  the  reins  of  government  under  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  on  pretence  that,  as 
his  father  was  excommunicated,  the  people  might 
with-hold  from  him  their  obedience,  and  that  the 
empire  would  thus  by  anarchy  be  thrown  into  con- 
fufion. 

But  feveral  of  the  princes  refufed  their  affent  to 
thofe  reafons  of  public  tranquillity  of  which  the 
fon  ftrove  to  avail  himfelf  for  the  purpofe  of  in¬ 
vading  his  father’s  throne.  They  united  with  the 
emperor  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  finding 
his  own  party  too  weak,  repaired  to  Coblentz  to 
entreat  forgivenefs  of  his  father,  who  generoufly 
pardoned  him.  But  the  undutiful  rebel  had  the 
addrefs  to  induce  the  credulous  Henry  to  dilband 
his  army;  and,  now  in  turn  becoming  the  Itronger, 
he  perfidioully  caufed  his  parent  to  be  feifed,  and 
placed  him  in  clofe  confinement  i'si  the  caftle  of 
Bingenheim  near  Mentz.  While  he  there  detain¬ 
ed  him  in  captivity,  he  affembled  a  diet  of  his  own 
partifans,  who  by  his  direction  folemnly  decreed 
the  depofition  of  his.  father.  The  archbifhops  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne  were  deputed  to  announce  to 
him  the  fentence,  and  to  demand  of  him  the  crown 
and  other  imperial  ornaments. 

Allonilhed  by  fuch  a  meffage,  the  aged  emperor 
alked  why  he  wras  thus  treated.  In  addition  to 
the  allegations  of  mifconduft  traced  back  to  his 
youth,  they  reproached  him  with  having  caufed  a 
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fchifm  in  the  church  by  the  election  of  an  anti- 
pope,  and  incurred  the  guilt  of  fimony  by  the  fale 
of  bifhoprics.  “  The  fale  of  bifhoprics  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  emperor  —  “  Say,  what  have  I  de- 
tc  manaed  of  you  for  raifmg  you  to  the  dignities 
“  which  you  now  enjoy  ?  Yet  they  are  the  belt 
“  benefices  within  my  difpofal.  You  know  that 
“  I  might  have  filled  my  coffers  by  fetting  them 
“  up  to  fale:  but  I  gave  them  to  you  gratuitoufly. 
“  Is  it  thus  you  repay  my  favours  ?  Are  you  to 
<c  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  thofe  ingrates 
“  who  lift  their  hand  againft  their  lord  and  ma- 
“  fter,  in  contempt  of  the  gratitude  which  they  owe 
iC  to  him  ?  Alas  !  I  begin  to  fink  under  the  weight 
“  of  years  and  affliction  :  I  am  not  far  from  the 
t£  conclufion  of  my  mortal  career  :  fuffer  me  to 
tc  finifh  in  peace  the  fhort  diftance- which  I  have 
tc  yet  to  travel ;  and  let  not  a  life  heretofore  glo- 
<c  rious  be  terminated  in  difgrace  and  wretched- 
“  nefs.” 

Unfhaken  in  their  purpofe,  the  prelates  infift  on 
the  emperor’s  fuffering  them  to  accomplifh  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  million,  in  its  full  extent.  He  arrays 
himfelf  with  his  imperial  infignia,  places  himfelf 
on  a  chair  of  date,  and  again  addreffes  them  In 
the  following  terms — “  Here  are  the  badges  of 
“  royalty  which  I  have  received  from  God  and 
Ci  the  princes  of  the  empire.  If  you  fo  far  defy 
il  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  the  eternal  reproaches 
u  of  mankind  as  to  lay  hands  on  your  fovereign, 
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Ci  you  may  forcibly  defpoil  me  of  thefe  ornaments: 
“  I  am  unable  to  repel  that  infult.”  Equally  un¬ 
moved  by  this  as  by  the  preceding  harangue,  the 
prelates  wreft  from  him  the  crown  and  fceptre, 
oblige  him  to  defcend  from  his  feat,  and  drip  him 
of  his  imperial  robes,  with  all  the  forms  of  eccle- 
fiaftic  degradation. 

During  this  humiliating  tranfaction,  the  empe¬ 
ror,  his  eyes  bathed  with  tears,  exclaimed,  “  Great 
u  God  I  thou  art  the  God  of  vengeance,  and  wilt 
“  avenge  this  outrage.  I  have  fmned,  I  confefs — - 
4C  and  have  merited  this  difgrace  by  the  follies  of 
my  youth  :  but  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  punilh  thefe 
traitors  for  their  perjury,  their  infolence,  and 
“  their  ingratiude.” 

Not  content  with  this  compulfory  abdication, 
young  Henry  forced  his  father  to  appear  in  an  af- 
fgmbly  of  princes  devoted  to  his  interells,  that  he 
might  there  obtain  of  him  a  refignation  which  fhould 
have  the  appearance  of  being  voluntary.  The  fa¬ 
ther  complied  with  the  defire  of  his  unnatural  fon, 
becaufe  unable  to  oppofe  it.  He  confeffed  his 
faults  as  on  a  former  occafion,  and  acknowledged 
that  it  was  with  juftice  he  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
fcend  from  the  throne.  He  begged  pardon  of  all 
prefent,  and,-  caking  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope’s  legate,  entreated  him  to  grant  him  abfo- 
lution  and  releafe  him  from  the  bond  of  excom¬ 
munication. — “  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  it,’* 
coohy  replied  the  legate.  “  That  right  exclu* 
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44  lively  belongs  to  the  fovereign  pontif.” — Per- 
ceiving  among  the  crowd  Gerard  whom  he  had 
created  bilhop  of  Spire,  Henry  requefted  that  pre¬ 
late  to  grant  him,  for  his  fubfiftence,  a  canonicate 
in  his  cathedral — that  cathedral  built  and  endowed 
by  his  anceftors,  and  which  he  had  himfelf  en¬ 
riched  with  munificent  donations.  46  I  cannot 
44  grant  it  to  you,”  faid  Gerard,  44  until  I  have 
44  obtained  the  pope’s  permiffion.”  At  this  an- 
fvver,  the  tears  copioufly  gufhed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  degraded  monarch,  who  mournfully  exclaimed 
to  thofe  around  him—-44  Alas !  my  dear  friends! 
44  alas !  have  pity  on  me :  I  am  flricken  by  the 
44  hand  of  God  !” 

To  complete  the  meafure  of  his  misfortunes,  he 
was  detained  a  prifoner  by  the  new  emperor. 
Efcaping,  hov/ever,  from  his  confinement,  he  made 
his'  way  to  Flanders,  and  there  found  means  to 
levy  an  army :  but,  before  he  was  able  to  gain  any 
decifive  advantages,  he  died  at  Liege  within  twelve 
months  after  his  depofition,  and  was  magnificently 
interred  in  the  cathedral.  But  his  fon,  with  per- 
fevering  contempt  of  filial  duty,  caufed  his  father’s 
remains  to  be  difmterred  on  account  of  his  having 
died  under  excommunication,  and,  as  a  fpecial  fa¬ 
vour,  allowed  them  to  be  depofited  in  a  fmall 
chapel. 

Such  was  the  cataflrophe  of  that  prince  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  He  was  of  a  mild  difpofition, 
propenfe  to  clemency,  very  charitable,  and  full  of 
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vivacity.  Under  his  misfortunes,  neverthelefs,  he 
became  a  model  of  patience  and  refignation. — 

Having  once  loll  the  efteem  of  his  fubjedts,  he  ne¬ 
ver  afterward  was  able  to  recover  it : — a  linking 
example  of  the  influence  which  the  errors  of  youth 
fometimes  have  on  the  whole  fucceeaing  courfe  of 
life. 

During;  the  firll  years  of  his  reign,  Henrv  V  Hi*ry  v, 
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fhowed  himfelf  favourable  to  the  clergy,  but  with¬ 
out  relaxing  the  imperial  pretenfions  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  invellitures.  This  proved  a  fource  of  dif- 
putes  between  him  and  pope  Pafchal  II,  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  allure  that  pontif  to  a  conference 
in  which  all  their  differences  were  to  be  adjull- 
ed  :  but  Pafchal,  fearing  that  the  invitation  was 
a  fnare  laid  for  him,  refufed  to  accept  it,  placed 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  even 
retired  to  that  country.  On  receiving  fatisfaftory 
aflurances,  he  returned  to  Italy.  Henry  followed 
him  thither,  having  previoufly  fent  a  magnificent 
embafly  which  flattered  the  fovereign  pontif  with 
the  hope  of  an  advantageous  accommodation.  Full 
of  that  idea,  and  in  fome  degree  awea  by  the  fu- 
perior  force  of  the  emperor,  the  pope  admitted 
him  into  Rome.  By  the  treaty  that  was  now  con¬ 
cluded,  Pafchal  feemed  to  confent  to  the  wifhes  of 
Henry,  but,  by  underhand  nachinati  us,  caufed 
it  to  be  difa vowed  by  the  Italian  prelates,  who  ex. 
cited,  the  populace  to  infurreftion.  U/'ithont  re¬ 
ceding  from  his  purpofe,  the  emperor,  who  had 
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entered  Rome  almoft  alone,  called  in  his  army : 
a  great  carnage  enfued  ;  and  the  pope  and  car¬ 
dinals  were  thrown  into  prifon.  The  treaty  was 
then  renewed,  and  the  ratification  took  place  at  a 
folemn  mafs.  As  a  token  of  reconciliation,  the 
pope  divided  the  hoft  in  two,  gave  one  half  to 
Henry,  and  took  the  other  himfelf.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment  the  emperor  unequivocally  obtained  the  obr 
je£t  he  had  in  view  refpecfing  inveftitipres.  As  it 
was  only  on  account  of  this  right,  at  that  time  re- 
fufed,  that  Henry  had  deprived  his  father  of  the 
honours  of  ecclefiaftic  fepulture,  he  bellowed  on 
him  a  magnificent  funeral,  on  his  palfage  through 
Liege. 

But  the  bufinefs  was  not  yet  finally  fettled.  As 
foon  as  Henry  was  known  to  be  at  a  diftance  from 
Italy,  as  many  cardinals  and  bilhops  as  could  be 
collected,  having  afiembled  at  Rome  in  council, 
annulled  the  treaty  by  which  the  right  of  invefti- 
ture  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and, 
in  addition,  excommunicated  him.  But  Pafchal, 
with-held  by  the  formal  folemnity  which  had  at¬ 
tended  his  ratification,  had  the  delicacy  to  forbear 
figning  that  fentence.  Henry  returned  to  Italy,  fet 
up  Burdin  archbifiaop  of  Prague  as  anti-pope,  and 
by  his  hands  was  crowned  emperor.  But,  being 
recalled  to  Germany  by  domefiic  difturbances,  he 
left  the  unfortunate  pretender  at  the  mercy  of  Paf- 
chal’s  fucceffor  Calixtus,  who  threw  him  into  con¬ 
finement. 
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At  length,  every  body  being  tired  of  thefe  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  priefthood  and  the  empire,  a 
ferious  agreement  took  place.  It  was  determined 
that  the  emperors  Ihould  thenceforward  give  the 
inveftiture  of  the  temporalities,  not  by  the  ring 
and  the  crofs  or  crofier5  but  by  prefenting  their 
fceptre  to  the  prelate  eleft,  who  Should  refpectfully 
touch  or  kifs  it.  Thus  ended  that  conteft  which 
might  very  well  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
fame  manner  before  it  had  inundated  Italy  and 
Germany  with  blood.  Pretenfions  fo  jeafily  to  be 
adjufied  would  never  have  caufed  fo  many  calami¬ 
ties,  if  the  contending  parties  had  not  wanted  fome 
pretext  as  a  cloke  for  their  ambition  and  hatred 
and  other  paihons.  Henry  V  did  not  longer  Sur¬ 
vive  that  accommodation  than  three  years.  He 
was  an  able  politician  :  and,  if  we  except  his  con¬ 
duct  toward  his  father— unnatural  and  impious 
conduft,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  afterward  re¬ 
pented — he  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  emperors 
who  have  fned  a  luflre  on  the  diadem. 

In  his  place,  the  electors  chofe  Lotharius  duke  Lotharius 

r  II, 

or  Saxony.  He  was  oppofed  by  two  competitors,  a.d.  1125. 
the  .defunft  emperor’s  nephews,  whom  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  their  pretenfions.  Lotharius 
re-conquered  the  Italian  domains  which  had  been 
wrefled  from  the  empire,  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome.  Under  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  Conrad,  Conrad  m, 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  terms  “  Guelf”  and  ’  3’ 

Ghibelline,”  which  have  been  very  famous  in. 
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Italy  and  Germany.  If  we  did  not  know  that 
men  fometimes  fight  rather  for  the  name  than  the 
fubftance,  we  would  be  furprifed  to  view  the 
malfacres  and  ravages,  of  which  thofe  two  words 
have  been  the  fignals.  Welf,  brother  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  being  engaged  in  war  againfl  the  em¬ 
peror  and  befieged  in  the  caftle  of  Weinfberg,  gave 
his  own  name  “  Welf”  as  the  word  to  his  foldiers. 
Frederic  duke  of  Swabia,  the  emperor’s  brother 
and  general,  gave  to  his  men  that  of  Gibelin,  a 
Swab  an  village  where  he  had  been  reared.  Thus 
chance  confecrated  thofe  two  names  as  the  watch¬ 
words  of  two  powerful  and  bitterly  hoftile  factions 
which  continued  to  exift  upward  of  two  centuries. 
The  Guelfs  ufually  took  part  with  the  popes,  the 
G  .bel’ines  with  the  emperors :  but  it  frequently 
happened  that  thofe  words  changed  fides  as  it  were, 
or  that,  without  being  attached  either  to  the  pope 
or  the  emperor,  great  men  in  their  quarrels  adopt¬ 
ed  the  names  as  a  mean  of  refpeclively  fwelling 
their  armies  by  the  acceflion  of  the  Guelfs  and  the 
Ghibellines  who  were  ever  ready  to  fight  againfl 
each  other. 

In  the  above-mentioned  caftle  of  Weinfberg, 
Welf  defended  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity;  when, 
no  longer  able  to  refill,  he  fent  deputies  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  That  prince  pardoned  him,  and  likewife 
his  partifans  who  w'ere  befieged  with  him  :  but  he 
ordered  that  nothing  valuable  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  caftle,  except  what  the  women  were  able  to 
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carry  away.  Although  by  the  capitulation  the 
men’s  lives  were  granted,  yet,  as  the  emperor  was 
known  to  be  greatly  incenfed  againfl  them,  and 
there  was  reafon  to  fear  fome  fmifter  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  articles,  the  women  took  their  hufbands 
on  their  fhoulders,  and  walked  forth  bending  un¬ 
der  their  honourable  burdens.  Moved  by  that 
fpectacle,  the  emperor  gave  favourable  treatment 
both  to  the  loving  wives,  and  to  the  hufbands  who 
had  fo  fuccefsfully  won  their  affections.  No  doubt, 
this  ftriking  trait  rendered  the  name  of  Welf  -fa¬ 
mous  at  the  time :  and  it  was  perhaps  the  celebrity 
of  that  name  which  by  oppofition  rendered  that  of 
Gibelin  equally  celebrated.  It  mufl  however  be 
acknowledged  that  great  uncertainty  prevails  re- 
fpecting  the  origin  and  application  of  thefe  two 
names :  nor  ought  we  to  be  furprifed  that  their 
acceptation  has  been  very  different  in  Germany  and 
Italv. 

J 

At  his  death,  Conrad  recommended  his  nephew 
Frederic  duke  of  Swabia,  who  was  accordingly 
elected,  and  was  the  flock  of  the  houfe  of  Swabia 
who  occupied  the  imperial  throne.  This  prince,  Frederic  r, 
famous  under  the  name  of  Barbaroffa  or  Red- 
beard,  had  alfo  another  appellation,  lefs  generally 
known,  but  more  entitled  to  notice — that  of  Fa¬ 
ther  of  his  country,  becaufe  he  fhowed  great  af¬ 
fection  for  his  native  land,  and  an  invariable  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  the  empire.  This  patriotifm  might 
naturally  be  expeCted  to  bring  him  into  disfavour 
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with  the  popes,  who  flill  foftered  pretenfions  that 
could  not  fail  to  difguft  an  emperor  who  was  deli¬ 
cate  on  the  point  of  honour.  Accordingly  violent 
contefls  took  place  between  them :  they  accom¬ 
modated  their  differences,  quarreled  anew,  and 
again  made  peace.  During  the  peaceful  intervals 
Frederic  had  amicable  interviews'  with  the  pope, 
and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Rome. 

Alexander  III  at  this  time  filled  the  pontifical 
throne.  In  vain  did  Frederic  fet  up  anti-popes 
in  oppofition  to  him,  and  favour  fchifms  in  the 
church :  Alexander  flill  prevailed  by  his  excom¬ 
munications  and  intrigues.  At  length  thofe  .two 
men,  who  feemed  born  to  thwart  each  other,  came 
to  a  pretty  fincere  reconciliation.  It  may  be  afked, 
what  could  have  been  the  caufe  of  thofe  diffenfions, 
and  of  their  tedious  duration :  but  it  is  to  he  re¬ 
collected  that  there  was  no  tranfaelion  in  life,  no 
act  of  government,  in  which  religion  was  not  made 
to  take  a  part — difpenfations,  marriages,  elections 
laic  or  ecclefiaflic,  depofitions,  legitimacy  or  injuf- 
tice  of  wars — there  was  nothing,  in  fliort,  which 
the  church  did  not  confider  as  belonging  to  her 
jurifdidtion,  becaufe  floe  was  called  upon  to  fanflioi? 
the  conditions  by  oaths  pronounced  in  the  churches 
or  over  the  reliques  of  faints.  The  popes,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  bifhops,  thought  themfelves  entitled 
to  decide  in  every  cafe,  and  to  punifh  by  excom¬ 
munication  all  thofe  who  refufed  to  fubmit1  to  the;? 
decifions, 
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Frederic  was  alfo  embroiled  with  Alexander^ 
fucceffors :  but  they  gave  him  lefs  uneafinefs  than 
he  had  experienced  from  that  pontif.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  in  their  time,  he  refumed  the  rights 
of  fovereignty  within  the  patrimony  cf  Saint  Peter. 

He  bent  neverthelefs  before  Gregory  VIII  in  a 
conference  which  he  had  with  him  at  Venice,  and 
which,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  was  attended 
with  circumftances  of  humiliation.  We  are  not 
certainly  informed  whether  it  was  in  performance 
of  a  penance  inflifted  on  him  by  the  pope,  or 
through  fpontaneous  zeal,  that  Frederic  engaged 
in  a  crufade  at  the  age  cf  feventy  years.  He  ob- 
ferved  great  regularity  in  his  preparations,  being 
refolved  perfonally  to  take  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  As  the  fuperabundance  of  numbers 
had,  in  former  enterprifes  of  this  kind,  been  found 
rather  detrimental  than  ufeful,  he  prohibited  the 
enrolment  of  any  perfon  whofe  circumflances 
could  not  afford  the  expenditure  of  three  marks  of 
filver.  The  emperor  began  his  expedition  in  a 
brilliant  manner  :  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  feveral 
engagements ;  and  his  fucceffes  infpired  the-  Chrif- 
tians  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes.  But  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  proved  completely  fo  to  Frederic,  who, 
bathing  in  it,  was  fwept  away  by  the  current,  and 
drowned.  Perhaps  that  fudden  death  came  fea- 
fonably  to  exempt  him  from  the  mortification  of 
thofe  reveries  which  fucceeded  the  victories  of  the 
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princes  who  entered  that  famous  career  of  the 
crufades. 

Previoufly  to  his  departure,  the  provident  Fre¬ 
deric  had  regulated  the  fucceffion  in  Germany, 
and  caufed  his  fon  Henry  to  be  crowned  king  of 
the  Romans,  fo  that  he  fucceeded  his  father  by 
right.  A  competitor — Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony — gave  him  fome  uneafmefs :  but  he  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  fubmiffion,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  at  Rome  with  the  emprefs  Conllantia  his 
wife.  Armed  with  the  claims  of  that  princefs  who 
was  heirefs  to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he 
made  war  upon  Tancred  who  had  feifed  them. 
Conllantia,  at  the  age  of  near  fifty  years,  became 
pregnant.  To  remove  all  fufpicion  of  impofture, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon  under  a  tent  in  an  open 
field  near  Palermo,  in  prefence  of  a  multitude  of 
people.  That  prince- — who,  like  his  grand-father, 
was  called  Frederic — came  into  the  world  under 
the  mofl  happy  aufpices,  being  deflined  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  wear  the  crown  of  Naples, 
and  created  king  of  the  Romans  while  yet  in  the 
cradle. 

That  creation  took  place  in  an  afiembly  of  the 
princes  convoked  by  Henry.  He  laboured  to 
prove  to  them  that  the  only  mean  of  preventing 
thofe  wars  to  which  the  elections  / gave  rife  was  to 
render  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family. 
They  appeared  to  be  convinced  by  his  reafoning  : 
but  in  fact  they  gave  their  affent  to  his  plan  rather 
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through  fear  than  conviction.  Henry  paid  much 
greater  attention  to  Italy  where  he  had  acquired  fo 
fplendid  a  crown,  than  to  Germany.  This  prince 
has  been  branded  with  the  charge  of  avarice ;  in 
proof  of  which,  he  is  faid  to  have  fhared  with  the 
duke  of  Auftria  the  ranfom  paid  by  Richard  I, 
king  of  England,  whom  the  duke  had  caufed  to  be 
arrelted  while  that  monarch  was  palTing  through 
Aultria  on  his  return  from  a  crufade.  Henry  VI 
is  alfo  accufed  of  cruelty  on  account  of  the  rigorous 
puniihments  which  he  inflicted  on  the  partifans  of 
Tancred.  For  that  conduct  the  German  hiftorians 
have  given  him  the  milder  name  of  the  Severe ; 
but  thofe  of  Naples  uniformly  defignate  him  by 
that  of  the  Cruel.  As  to  the  other  features  of  his 
character,  he  was  prudent,  penetrating,  eloquent, 
active,  and  brave. 

At  his  death  he  nominated  his  brother  Philip  as  Philip, 
guardian  to  his  fon.  But  pope  Innocent  III,  a  1191 
fworn  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Swabia,  caufed  Otho  otho  iv, 
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duke  of  Saxony  to  be  eledted  king  of  the  Romans. 

The  Swabian  party  alfo,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
greater  authority  to  young  Frederic’s  guardian, 
conferred  that  dignity  on  Philip  himfelf.  Thus 
three  kings  of  the  Romans  were  feen  at  the  fame 
time.  The  firft — Frederic,  not  yet  out  of  his 
cradle — long  continued  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
lhadow.  Otho,  the  pope’s  favourite,  made  a  con- 
fpicuous  figure  through  the  protection  of  his  uncle 
Richard  I,  king  of  England :  and,  fince  the  Englilh 
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monarch  fupported  one  competitor,  the  king  of 
France  thought  it  neceflary  to  fupport  another  in 
oppofition— Philip  the  guardian,  who  moreover 
derived  great  affiftance  from  Italy,  where  he  was 
all-powerful  through  the  means  of  his  young  ward 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples. 

The  pope  excommunicated  Philip,  who  never- 
thelefs  gained  over  many  princes,  and  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Otho  re- 
linquifhed  the  field  of  conteft,  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  When  Philip  was  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  he  was 
aftaflinated.  Otho,  who  had  before  that  event  re¬ 
turned  from  England  and  again  raifed  the  ftandard 
of  oppofition  againft  Philip,  had  no  participation 
in  the  crime.  Accordingly  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  being  convinced  of  his  innocence,  readily 
joined  his  party.  To  conciliate  as  far  as  poflible 
the  jarring  interefts,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
his  defund:  rival,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome. 

But  a  new  competitor  arofe  againft  him.  Fre¬ 
deric — that  prince  who  had  been  crowned  in  the 
cradle,  and  had  fo  lately  laid  afide  the  drefs  of  in¬ 
fancy — advanced  his  claim  to  the  fceptre  which  his 
father  had  borne.  The  German  princes,  fhowing 
themfelves,  equally  with  Fortune,  the  friends  of 
youth,  gave  him  the  preference  over  Otho,  who 
was  advanced  in  years  and  a  devotee.  The  latter 
made  no  very  violent  ftruggle  againft  a  protedion 
fo  openly  declared,  but  retired  to  Brunfwick,  tvhere 
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he  yet  lived  four  years,  confecrating  all  his  moments 
to  the  duties  of  religion.  Thofe  two  rivals,  Philip 
and  Otho,  had  each  his  peculiar  virtues :  all  thofe 
of  Otho  were  in  a  manner  fwallowed  up  by  his 
piety :  but  that  virtue,  though  poflefled  alfo  by 
Philip,  did  not  prevent  the  world  from  obferving 
that  he  united  with  it  other  good  qualities,  pru¬ 
dence,  affability,  mildnefs,  eloquence,  liberality, 
and  intrepidity. 

Frederic  II,  nephew  to  Philip,  had  in  his  own 
family  ftriking  examples  for  his  imitation.  He 
chiefly  propofed  to  himfelf  that  of  his  grandfather 
Frederic  I.  Like  him,  he  had  violent  quarrels  with 
the  popes,  was  repeatedly  excommunicated  and  re¬ 
conciled,  created  anti-popes,  fupported  them,  aban¬ 
doned  them,  and  was  alfo  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  and  Rome.  At  length  he  put  on  the  crofs, 
and  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  holy  land. 
In  this,  however,  he  appears  to  have  not  abted 
voluntarily :  for,  when  arrived  on  the  fea-coaft,  he 
deferred  his  embarkation  under  various  pretexts, 
till,  compelled  by  the  pope’s  menaces,  he  at  length 
fet  fail.  But,  hardly  out  of  fight  of  the  port,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  tempeft,  which  ferved  him  as  an 
excufe  for  returning.  Hereupon  the  pontif  ex¬ 
communicated  him  ;  and  now  he  ferioufly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fea.  His  docility,  however,  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  an  abfolution  from  the  anathema. 
Smitten  as  he  was  with  the  papal  thunder,  the 
crufaders  of  the  holy  land  refufed  to  acknowledge 
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or  obey  him  as  their  chief.  He  was  therefore  ob¬ 
liged  to  communicate  his  commands  through  the 
organs  of  his  lieutenants,  as  if  not  emanating  from 
himfelf.  In  confequence  of  this  date  of  things,  he 
did  not  long  remain  there,  but,  embracing  fome 
propofitions  made  by  the  Saracens,  concluded  with 
them  a  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own  dominions. 

He  arrived  there  foon  enough  to  find  caufes  of 
domedic  chagrin.  His  elded  fon  Henry  was  con¬ 
victed  of  revolt,  was  lhut  up  in  prifon,  and  died  in 
confinement.  He  procured  the  election  of  his 
fecond  fon  Conrad  as  king  of  the  Romans :  but 
Innocent  IV,  being  extremely  dilfatisfied  with  the 
emperor’s  conduCt  in  the  holy  land,  and  difpleafed 
to  fee  the  family  of  Swabia  on  the  imperial  throne, 
not  only  caufed  that  election  to  be  annulled  in  the 
council  of  Lyons  in  1 245,  but  alfo  obtained  the 
nomination  of  Henry  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in 
Conrad’s  dead,  and  procured  the  fentence  of  de- 
pofition  againd  the  emperor  himfelf.  Henry  did 
not  perfonally  attend  the  council.  On  hearing  the 
news  of  thofe  tranfaCtions,  he  preffed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  as  if  to  fix  it  firmly  in  its  place, 
faying,  “  Before  thft  depofition,  I  was  obedient  to 
“  the  pope  and  to  the  laws  of  the  church :  but, 
<c  now  that  he  has  releafed  me  from  my  duty  in 
“  that  particular,  I  no  longer  owe  him  either 
ec  obedience  or  refpeCt,  and  will  continue  to  be 
“  emperor  in  fpite  of  him.” 

In  effeCt,  he  fupported  his  dignity  both  againd 
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the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  againft  William 
count  of  Holland,  on  whom  the  pope  conferred 
the  crown  of  the  Romans  after ,  the  aeceafe  of  the 
landgrave  Henry.  Henry  ftruggled  with  confidera- 
ble  perfeverance  againft  the  embarrafiments  which 
the  fovereign  pontif  inceffantly  threw  in  his  way  : 
but  his  patience  being  at  length  exhaufted  by  fee¬ 
ing  that  he  no  fooner  extricated  himfelf  from  one 
difficulty  than  he  was  involved  in  another,  he 
quitted  Germany,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  leaving  to  his  fon  Conrad  the  talk  of  un¬ 
tying  the  Gordian  knot  which  himfelf  had  been 
Unable  to  loofe.  Frederic  died  of  a  fever.  It  is 
thought,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  harafled  by  wrars 
and  intrigues,  he  would  have  rendered  very  ufeful 
fervices  to  Germany.  But,  notwithftanding  that 
impediment,  he  eftabliffied  there  as  many  wife  law's 
as  he  could.  He  was  endowed  with  an  extenfive 
capacity,  and  had  great  talents  for  government. 
He  underftood  fix  languages,  and  poffeffed  the 
fciences  fit  for  a  fovereign,  in  the  manner  that  it 
becomes  a  fovereign  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 
With  great  courage  and  ftrength  of  mind  he  un¬ 
fortunately  united  too  much  violence  and  cruelty 
in  his  vengeances.  His  exceffive  love  of  women 
call  a  ftain  upon  his  reputation.  He  made  it  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  his  conduct  never  to  poft- 
pone  to  the  morrow  what  he  could  accomplifh  in 
the  current  day. 

After  his  defertion,  dreadful  difturbances  pre- 
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vailed  in  Germany  j  and  his  death  was  followed 
by  a  long  interregnum.  Each  prince  was  at  war 
with  his  neighbour  :  the  neareft  relatives,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  mutually  fired 
each  other’s  caftles,  pillaged  each  other’s  vaffals, 
and  deflroyed  each  other’s  families  :  the  people 
were  oppreflfed  by  the  nobles  :  the  foldiery  com¬ 
mitted  the  greatefl  diforders ;  and  the  chiefs,  un¬ 
able  to  pay  their  troops,  were  obliged  to  connive 
at  thefe  violent  proceedings.  During  this  inter¬ 
regnum  the  empire  fiiffered  all  the  calamities  of  a 
country  groaning  under  the  infliction  of  every  pof- 
fible  fcourge.  In  vain  the  princes  convoked  af- 
femblies  to  remedy  thefe  evils.  As  there  exifted 
no  fovereign  authority  to  fix  the  objects  of  delibera¬ 
tion  among  the  aflembled  members,  who  thought 
themfelves  equal  in  merit  and  ufually  were  fo  in 
point  of  birth  and  power,  the  diets  wafted  their 
time  in  unavailing  debates,  and  were  fometimes 
terminated  by  fanguinary  combats. 

The  interregnum  proved  advantageous  to  feveral 
cities  as  well  of  Italy  as  of  Germany.  They 
ere£ted  themfelves  into  republics,  and  aflumed  the 
title  of  “  free  cities,”  becaufe  they  governed  them¬ 
felves  by  their  own  laws.  The  greater  number  of 
them  remained  ifolated,  maintaining  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  It  is  this  circumftance  that  gave 
birth  to  thofe  petty  republics  of  Italy  which  are 
confined  to  a  fingle  territory  more  or  lefs  exten- 
five :  but  in  the  north  of  Germany  an  afTociatioii 
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of  towns  was  formed,  which,  from  the  wrord  hanfe 
(union),  were  called  the  hanjeatic  towns.  The 
interefts  of  commerce,  mutual  fafety,  the  freedom 
of  the  neighbouring  roads  and  feas,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  their  confederation :  they  had  a 
common  council  to  treat  of  them,  with  a  treafury, 
troops,  and  fhips,  at  the  fervice  of  the  league. 
Seventy  or  eighty  towns  of  Germany,  of  the 
North,  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  entered  into 
that  alliance,  and  acknowledged  as  their  chiefs 
Lubeck,  Brunfwick,  Dantzig,  and  Cologne, 

The  Teutonic  hanfe ,  as  it  has  likewife  been 
called,  did  not  acquire  the  fplendor  and  power  by 
which  it  afterward  became  famous,  until  toward 
the  year  1370,  about  a  hundred  years  from  the 
period  of  its  origin.  The  interregnum  of  -which 
we  have  fpoken  happened  very  opportunely  for  the 
formation  of  that  eftabliffiment,  which  could  not 
have  acquired  the  neceffary  folidity  if  thofe  towns 
had  been  impeded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  empe¬ 
rors.  "When  thofe  princes  afterward,  on  recover¬ 
ing  their  authority,  attempted  to  examine  the  prb 
vileges  which  the  hanfeatic  towns  had  affumed,  and 
feemed  difpofed  to  revoke  them,  the  confederacy 
defended  their  caufe  with  the  eloquence  of  gold  ; 
and  that  all-powerful  metal,  which  fmooths  every 
difficulty,  taught  the  emperors  to  view  the  affocia- 
tion  as  no  longer  dangerous.  The  free  cities  of 
Italy  employed  the  fame  convincing  argument. 
Indeed  th<?  emperors  themfelves  offered  to  leave 
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them  free  in  confi deration  of  pecuniary  acknow¬ 
ledgements  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  conteft 
was  only  refpecting  the  amount.  Rodolf,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  interregnum,  publicly  made  bar¬ 
gains  of  that  kind,  and  fent  his  chancellor  into 
Italy  to  conclude  them,  and  to  receive  the  ftipu- 
lated  funis. 

The  em'p-’re  had  continued  during  feventeen 
years  without  a  head,  if  we  calculate  the  inter¬ 
regnum  from  the  abdication  of  Richard  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  fix  years  : 
but,  if  we  confi der  the  real  duration  of  the  anar¬ 
chy,  it  lafted  twenty-three  years.  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  that  period,  Gregory  X,  affected  by  the 
fufferings  cf  Germany,  threatened  the  princes, 
that,  unlefs  they  fpeedily  elected  an  emperor,  he 
would  himfelf  perform  the  talk  in  their  Read. 
They  affembled  in  diet  at  Frahcfort ;  when,  not- 
withftanding  the  dangers  that  environed  the  im¬ 
perial  crown,  its  fplendor  ftill  exched  the  wifhes 
and  the  efforts  cf  ambition.  Of  the  candidates 
fome  difplayed  their  riches,  while  others  valued 
themfelves  on  their  vaft  domains,  and  the  power 
which  was  annexed  to  them.  Thefe,  they  faid, 
were  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  refloring  to  the 
empire  its  priftine  luftre.  But  the  wafer  part  of 
the  eleftors  wrere  of  opinion  that  fo  definable  an 
objedt  would  be  much  better  accompliflied  by  a 
valiant  and  prudent  and  experienced  prince,  than 
by  another  whofe  chief  recommendations  were  his 
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opulence  and  power.  With  that  hope,  and  as  an- 
the  defired  defcription, 
dolf,  count  of  Hapfburg. 

Rodolf  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Fre¬ 
deric  II,  where  he  had  rendered  himfelf  fufficiently 
confpicuous  by  his  great  qualities  to  become  an 
objedt  of  jealoufy.  He  retired  to  the  court  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  where  he  obtained  honourable  employment 
— and  thence  to  upper  Germany,  where  lay  his 
patrimonial  eflates.  By  exercifmg  a  kind  of  police 
over  the  great  men  who  for  the  moil  part  ufurped 
a  tyrannic  authority  in  the  cantons  now  occupied 
by  the  Switzers,  he  acquired  in  thofe  parts  a  well- 
merited  reputation  for  juftice  and  valour.  He 
there  enjoyed  the  empire  of  virtue,  when  he  was 
invited  to  that  of  power  over  all  Germany.  He 
immediately  repaired  to  Francfort,  and  thence  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  received  the  imperial 
crown. 

The  firff  objedt  of  his  care  was  to  put  a  flop  to 
thofe  rapines,  robberies,  and  murders,  which  had 
fo  long  continued  to  be  committed  with  impunity. 
In  Thuringia  alone  he  demolifhed  fixtv  cables 
which  ferved  as  lurking-places  to  the  banditi ;  and 
in  a  fhort  time  fecurity  and  peace  were  every¬ 
where  re-eflablifhed.  Purfuant  to  the  hopes  which 
had  been  conceived  of  him,  he  did  not  fuffer  the 
majefly  of  the  empire  to  be  violated  by  the  dif- 
obedience,  not  only  of  the  vaffals,  but  even  of  the 
princes  who  were  members  of  it,  though  decorated 
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with  the  honours  of  the  diadem.  Ottocarus  king  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  formerly  given  him  an  afylum, 
refufed  to  do  homage  to  a  man  who  had  once  been 
an  officer  in  his  court.  Rodolf  infifted  on  that  token 
of  fubjeclion,  and  even  took  care,  contrary  to  the 
whiles  of  Ottocarus,  that  it  ffrculd  be  public.  The 
king  of  Bohemia  lowered  his  pretenfions  to  the 
bare  requeft  of  permiffiion  to  pay  the  homage  in  a 
clofed  pavillion  :  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  curtains  of  the  pavillion  fuddenly  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  difcovered  the  monarch  at  the 
feet  of  his  liege-lord. 

Rodolf  maintained  his  ground  with  the  popes 
by  a  dextrous  policy,  not  living  with  them  on 
terms  either  of  intimacy  or  coolnefs.  At  an  inter¬ 
view  which  he  had  with  Gregory  X,  he  promifed 
to  take  the  crofs,  and  to  repair  to  Rome  for  the 
purpofe  of  there  receiving  the  imperial  crown  :  but 
he  fo  fuccefsfully  won  the  pontif  by  the  honours 
which  he  heaped  upon  him,  that  he  was  enabled 
without  rifque  to  difpenfe  with  the  performance  of 
both  thefe  engagements.  Notwithstanding  thofe 
refpedtful  attentions  to  the  pope,  he  did  not  lofe 
fight  of  his  pretenfions  to  Italy.  He  fent  his 
chancellor,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  to  treat 
with  the  cities  refpe&ing  their  enfranchifement, 
which  he  fold  to  them  as  at  high  a  price  as  he 
could  ;  preferring  the  receipt  of  their  money  to 
the  alternative  of  making  war  upon  them. 

Befides  other  iffue,  Rodolf  had  fix  beautiful 
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daughters,  by  means  of  whom  he  contra&ed  al¬ 
liances  which  procured  great  Rates  and  kingdoms 
for  his  pofterity.  In  him  began  the  good  fortune 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder — a  good  fortune  which  called  forth  the 
obfervation  of  a  poet,  “  that  Venus  was  even  more 
“  favourable  to  them  than  Mars.”  But,  fuccefs- 
ful  as  he  was  in  his  other  undertakings,  he  carried 
with  him  to  his  grave  the  mortification  of  being 
Unable  to  obtain  of  the  eleflors  the  nomination  of 
his  eldeft  fon  Albert  duke  of  Auftria,  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor  on  the  imperial  throne.  Rodolf  was  chear- 
ful,  frank,  obliging,  fimple  in  his  drefs,  and  freely 
indulgent  of  raillery. 

Notwithftanding  the  felicitations  of  Albert  after 
his  father’s  deceafe,  Adolf  count  of  Naffau  was  the  ASoifaf 

_  #  Naffau, 

candidate  who  gained  the  fuffrages  of  the  electors,  a.d.  1291. 
But  he  proved  himfelf  unworthy  of  their  choice  : 
he  iajudicioufly  attacked  the  princes  of  the  empire  ; 
and  his  ill  fuccefs  brought  him  into  difcredit.  His 
conduct  was  in  other  refpe&s  very  reprehenfible : 
he  was  reproached  in  the  open  diet  with  having 
degraded  the  empire  by  fuffering  its  rights  to  be 
loft,  of  arrogantly  fetting  up  his  own  will  as  a 
fupreme  law,  of  greedily  levying  contributions  on 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  of  violating  his  promifes, 
of  conniving  at  a<fts  of  depredation  and  participating 
the  fpoil.  He  was  further  accufed  of  fhameful  and 
barbarous  exceffes,  of  having  ravifhed  maidens, 
wives,  widows,  and  even  nuns,  and  having  put 
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feme  of  them  to  death  after  the  gratification  of  his 
brutal  defires.  There  was  not  an  individual  pre^ 
Tent  at  that  diet  who  dared  or  deigned  to  defend 
him.  He  was  depofed,  and  Albert  defied  in  his 
Read.  The  two  rivals  took  the  field  and  fought 
each  other.  They  foon  met,  and  fought  in  the 
midfi:  of  their  foldiers,  like  two  champions  within 
the  lifts.  Adolf  was  defeated  and  (lain. 

An  unfortunate  prince  is  ever  in  the  wrongs 
Adolf  was  dead,  and  his  memory  remained  brand- 
Vibe- 1 1  ec^  with  infamy.  His  fucceffor  Albert  would  not 
a.d.  129S.  fuffer  pis  remains  to  be  depofited  in  the  fepulture 
of-  the  emperors.  With  refpeft  to  Albert’s  own 
concerns,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  elected  a-new, 
and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  For  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  ceremony,  he  requefted  the  con- 
fent  of  pope  Boniface  VIII,  which  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  without  long  and  repeated  fupplications.  The 
proud  Albert,  who  has  been  furnamed  the  Trium¬ 
phant,  was  compelled  to  bend  to  all  the  fubmif- 
fions  which  the  pope  demanded  of  him.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  practice  of  many  great  men  who  in¬ 
demnify  themfelves  at  the  expenfe  of  their  inferiors 
for  the  humiliations  which  themfelves  are  con- 
ftrained  to  endure,  the  Auftrian  made  his  fubjects 
feel  the  entire  weight  of  his  pride.  His  imperious 
manner,  his  inflexible  adherence  to  refolutions 
once  adopted,  and  the  flernnefs  of  his  character, 
deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  the  Switzers  of 
whom  his  father  Rodolf  had  fo  fuccefsfully  gained 
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the  affe&ion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revo¬ 
lution  which  wrefted  Switzerland  from  the  houfe 
of  Auflria. 

Befides  three  daughters,  Albert  had  fix  fons— 
fix  fons  to  provide  for  !  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
invafion  of  whatever  fuited  his  purpofe.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  neareft  relatives  did  not  efcape  his 
avidity,  a  vice  which  at  length  coft  him  his  life. 
Being  guardian  to  his  nephew  John,  fon  of  his 
brother  Adolf  duke  of  Swabia,  he  had  feifed  on 
fome  callles  which  flood  advantageoufly  fituated 
for  him.  The  nephew  reclaimed  his  patrimony : 
the  uncle  returned  evafive  anfwers  which  fuffi- 
ciently  indicated  that  he  had  no  defign  of  making 
reflitution.  John,  taking  it  for  granted,  affociated 
with  himfelf  three  confederates,  with  whom  he 
furprifed  Albert  in  a  lonely  place,  and  killed  him. 
One  of  the  murderers,  being  taken  on  the  fpot, 
was  punifhed  with  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death : 
John  and  another  of  the  number  lingered  out  a 
tedious  life  of  humiliation  in  monaflic  retirement : 
the  fourth,  concealed  in  the  garb  of  a  herdfman, 
lived  thirty-five  years  in  a  village,  employed  in 
tending  cattle,  and  did  not  dilcover  himfelf  till 
flretched  on  his  death-bed.  What  a  life  for  a 
courtier  educated  in  the  midft  of  elegance  and 
luxury  !  and  of  what  will  not  the  fear  of  death 
render  a  man  capable  ! 

It  is  faid  that  Albert’s  charafter  was  marked 
with  brutality,  and  that  his  look  alone  infpired 
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terror.  Thefe  faults  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  qualities  attributed  to  him— great  courage, 
dexterity  in  negotiation,  an  excellent  judgement, 
and  a  ftrict  adherence  to  truth.  But  extreme 
avarice  and  infatiable  avidity  counterbalanced  his 
virtues  and  talents.  He  equally  detefted  flattery 
and  flander.  Three  defcriptions  of  perfons,  he 
faid,  particularly  engaged  his  reipedt— chalte  wo¬ 
men,  brave  men,  and  pious  ecclefiaftics. 

It  will  not  appear  furprifing  that  the  eldelt  of 
Albert’s  fons  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  crown. 
But  they  proved  fruitlefs,  becaufe  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  placed  himfelf  on  the  lift  of  can¬ 
didates  ;  not,  however,  that  he  was  himfelf  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  his  competition  haftened  the  eledtion 
of  another.  The  French  monarch  was  on  his  way 
to  Avignon  to  requeft  Clement  V  to  determine 
the  fuffrages  in  his  favour.  The  pontif,  pre-in- 
formed  of  Philip’s  intention,  refledfed  that  a  king 
of  France,  feated  on  the  imperial  throne,  might 
probably  revive  the  claims  of  his  predeceffors  to 
the  ftates  of  Italy,  and  be  able  to  enforce  them. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  the  eledlors  to  bring  the 
conteft  between  the  competitors  to  a  fpeedy  con- 
clufion :  and,  that  neither  might  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  a  preference  given  to  the  other,  the 
Henry  vii,  choice  fell  on  Henry  duke  of  Luxemburg  who 
a.d.  ijos.  wag  tjlgn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  he  was  imme* 
diately  crowned. 

His  reign  was  little  more  thar*  as  it  were.  ?> 
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party  of  pleafure  to  Italy.  He  went  thither  at  the 
requefl  of  the  pope,  who  imagined  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  an  emperor  at  Rome  might  re-eflablifh 
there  the  papal  authority,  which  had  been  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  refidence  of  the  pontifs  at 
Avignon.  Henry  made  pompous  entries  into  the 
great  cities,  extorted  from  them  fums  of  money, 
but  teflified  little  folicitude  to  exercife  over  them 
a  permanent  authority.  Even  at  Rome,  when  ad¬ 
mitted  into  one  half  of  the  city,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  of  procuring  himfelf  admiffion  into  the 
other  which  was  polfeffed  by  the  Guelfs,  at  that 
time  oppofed  to  the  emperors.  Not  being  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  in  that  of  Saint  John  of 
Lateran,  without  the  walls.  But  not  having  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  Romans  the  ufual  largeffes,  he 
became  the  objedt  of  their  feoffs  ;  and  a  popular 
commotion  endued,  in  which  the  Germans  were 
worfted.  Henry  died  in  Italy.  Lie  was  juft,  af¬ 
fable,  and  fond  of  fhow. 

Contefts  limilar  to  thofe  which  had  preceded 
the  nomination  of  Henry  VII  took  place,  after  his 
death,  between  two  coufm-germans,  Lewis  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Frederic  of  Auflria,  both  grand-fons  of 
Rodolf  of  Hapfburg.  Each  of  thefe  rivals  was 
ele&ed  and  affumed  the  diadem  :  but,  after  feveral 
combats,  Lewis  became  mailer  of  the  throne,  tew' 

AD 

This  feafon  of  quarrels  was  a  favourable  moment 
for  pope  John  XXII,  who  availed  himfelf  of  it  to 
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gain  pofleffion  of  feveral  domains,  or,  in  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  bulls,  to  recover  them.  When  the 
emperor  attempted  to  complain  on  the  fubjedt, 
the  pontif  exclaimed  in  a  louder  tone,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  with  ufurpations.  Lewis  replied, 
and  recriminated.  The  quarrel  was  for  fome  time 
confined  to  writing :  but,  at  length,  the  emperor, 
exafperated  by  threats  and  anathemas,  fwore  that 
he  would  obtain  fat  is  faction. 

He  marched  to  Rome,  fet  up  there  an  anti¬ 
pope,  from  whole  hands  he  received  coronation. 
John  had  fought  fafety  in  flight :  the  emperor 
caufed  him  to  be  degraded  and  condemned  to 
death  as  a  heretic  and  a  deferter  of  his  flock. 
John  excommunicated  the  anti-pope,  and  in¬ 
trigued  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  he  compelled  the 
emperor  to  withdraw  from  Italy.  The  pontif  died 
while  meditating  new  plans  of  vengeance  againft 
that  prince.  Lewis  now  fancied  himfelf  fecure 
from  danger,  hoping  to  experience  more  friendly 
treatment  from  Benedict  XII  to  whom  he  fent  a 
fubmiflive  embaffy.  But  his  advances  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  coldnefs.  To  coldnefs  Clement  VI 
even  added  difdain  :  and  if  he  did  net  raife  an  an- 
tagonifl:  to  oppofe  Lewis,  he  fupported  the  revolt 
of  feveral  German  princes,  who  depofed  him,  and 
eledted  Charles  of  Luxemburg  in  his  Head.  The 
pope  gave  vigor  to  the  rebellion  by  excommuni¬ 
cating  the  degraded  emperor  and  his  adherents. 
Lewis  was  preparing  to  avenge  thefe  wrongs* 


when  he  loft  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe.  Ke 
was  fond  of  tournaments.  Although  capable  of 
planning  his  meafures  without  afliftance,  he  will¬ 
ingly  fought  the  aid  of  counfel.  His  difpofttion 
was  chearful,  and  his  manners  polilhed.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  excommunications  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  he  received  the  title  of  Moft  Chriftian. 

The  houfe  of  Luxemburg  again  crofted  that  or 
Auftria  on  the  imperial  throne.  Charles  IV  was  Charles  rv, 
grand-fon  of  Henry  VII,  and  king  of  Bohemia  in 
his  mother’s  right.  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  the  French  monarch  Charles  the  Fair, 
and  ever  teftified  a  much  ftronger  attachment  to 
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Bohemia  than  to  the  empire.  Notwithftanding 
the  rights  which  he  derived  from  the  depofttion 
6nd  death  of  Lewis  and  his  own  election,  two 
competitors  arofe.  Charles  did  not,  like  his  pre- 
deceflors,  remove  them  by  force  of  arms  but  by 
money ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  payment  of  con- 
fiderable  fums  he  prevailed- on  them  to  defift  from 
their  pretenftons.  Deviating  in  another  inftance 
alfo  from  the  plans  of  preceding  emperors,  he 
conciliated  the  friendihip  of  the  popes  by  conde- 
fcenftons  which  fometimes  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  Germans,  who  fenftbly  felt  for  the  honour  of 
the  empire.  Even  the  Italians  were  not  much 
pleafed  with  his  conduct :  and  they  fnowed  him 
fonyething  worfe  than  indifference  in  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Italy.  The  popes  at  this  time 
continued  to  fit  at  Avignon.  It  was  only  by 
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means  of  a  procefiion  from  his  camp,  where  he 
left  all  his  troops,  that  Charles  publicly  entered 
the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned.  On 
other  occafions  he  was  not  allowed  to  appear  there 
with  the  imperial  pomp  :  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  privacy  of  difguife,  and  accompanied  only  by 
a  few  of  his  lords,  that  he  was  permitted  during 
the  holy  week  to  vifit  the  churches  for  the  fake  of 
gaining  the  ufual  indulgences. 

This  conft raint  muft  have  been  painful  to  Charles, 
who  delighted  in  ceremony.  In  1356  he  prefent- 
ed  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  and  caufed  them  to 
accept,  the  famous  golden  bull,  which  regulates 
the  number  and  rank  and  funftions  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  and  the  form  which  has  ever  fmce  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  eleftions  of  the  emperors,  with  only 
fome  exceptions  arifmg  from  particular  circum- 
ftances.  Charles  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  ceremonial  which  he  had  prefcribed  reduced 
to  practice  under  his  own  infpection. 

During  a  folemn  mafs,  he  caufed  himfelf  and 
his  em 

ritis,  in  a  general  affembly  convoked  at  Metz.  In 
the  middle  of  the  market-place  rofe  a  magnificent 
flage  loaded  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  fumptuous 
banquet.  Charles  prefented  himfelf  with  his  con- 
fort.  Before  him  gravely  advanced,  on  palfreys, 
the  archbifhops  of  Mentz  and  Triers  and  Cologne, 
high-chancellors  of  Germany  and  Gaul  and  Italy, 
each  having  the  feal  depending  from  his  neck,  and 


prefs  to  be  crowned  according  to  the  new 
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a  letter  in  his  hand.  From  the  fart’neR  part  of 
the  market-place  came  up  at  full  gallop  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  chief  marlhal,  carrying  a  meafure  of 
oats.  As  it  was  alfo  his  province  to  regulate  pre¬ 
cedency,  he  alighted,  and  affigned  to  each  his  pro* 
per  Ration.  The  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  grand 
mailer  of  the  palace,  poured  out  water  for  the  em¬ 
peror  and  emprefs  to  walh.  The  count  palatine 
placed  the  dilhes  on  the  table  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  reprefentative  of  the  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  in  the  office  of  chief  butler,  poured  out  wine 
for  their  majelties  to  drink.  The  marquis  of 
Mifnia  and  the  count  of  Schwartzenburg,  as  chief 
huntfmen,  advancing  to  the  found  of  the  horn,  ex¬ 
hibited,  during  the  repall,  the  fpedtacle  of  the  death 
of  a  Rag  and  a  bear  ;  and  the  entertainment  con¬ 
cluded  with  magnificent  prefents  difiributed  by  the 
emperor  to  all  the  guefis. 

If  we  except  that  celebrated  bull,  and  fome  wife 
regulations  for  which  Charles  IV  is  juRly  entitled 
to  our  applaufe,  we  muR  acknowledge  that  he  took 
no  great  intereR  in  the  empire.  The  princes,  who 
were  convoked  on  occafion  of  the  baptifm  of  his 
fon,  thought  proper  to  reproach  him  with  his  neg- 
le£t.  They  reprefented  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
have  affembled  diets,  and  vifited  the  provinces  to 
eRablilh  order  in  them.  He  fimply  alked  them  in 
reply,  <c  Do  you  think  that  I  am  bound  to  ern- 
“  ploy  the  revenues  of  the  houfe  of  Bohemia  in 
“  defraying  the  expenfes  of  your  emperor,  and 
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“  enhancing  the  fplendor  of  his  dignity  ?”  This 
was  a  clear  intimation,  that,  if  they  wifhed  to  fee 
their  chief  more  attentive  and  more  devoted  to 
their  intereffs,  they  muft  grant  him  a  more  liberal 
eftablifhment.  In  effect,  that  which  the  German 
diet  allows  to  the  emperor  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that,  if  he  had  not  a  refource  in  his  perfonal  pro¬ 
perty,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  fupport  his 
dignity. 

But  Charles  knew  how  to  indemnify  himfelf. 
Privileges  of  cities,  rights  of  burgherfliip,  enfran- 
chifements,  honours,  favours,  employments,  every 
thing  was  with  him  an  article  of  fale.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gave  as  freely  as  he  received.  He 
was  principally  liberal  in  grants  of  territory  to  the 
popes :  whence,  with  allufion  to  the  great  fums 
which  he  had  given  to  his  competitors  as  the  price 
of  their  renouncing  their  pretenfions,  it  was  faid, 
that  he  had  <c  purchafed  the  empire  by  wholefale, 
“  and  retailed  it  out  at  a  lofs.”  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this- condudt,  he  fucceeded  in  procuring 
the  eledtion  of  his  fon  Wenceflaus  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  Charles  undertook,  before  his  death,  a 
journey  to  France,  for  the  foie  pleafure  ©freviffting 
a  country  for  which  he  had  ever  entertained  an  af¬ 
fection.  Great  pains  had  there  been  bellowed  on  his 
education.  He  fpoke  five  languages.  This  prince 
was  bleft  with  either  extraordinary  good  fortune 
or  uncommon  abilities  :  for  every  thing  fucceeded 
well  with  him.  In  recalling  to  mind  his  bargains 
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to  obtain  the  empire,  and  his  fubfequent  fales,  we 
may  obferve  that  the  means  he  employed  were  not 
always  very  honourable :  but  at  leaft  we  cannot  re¬ 
proach  him  with  the  adoption  of  any  that  were 
cruel  or  odious. 

His  fon  Wenceflaus  imitated  him  in  his  carelefs  Wencefiaus, 
inattention  to  the  empire.  He  refided  for  fome  ' 
time  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  becaufe  the  plague  raged 
in  Bohemia  :  but,  as  foon  as  its  ravages  had  ceaf- 
ed,  he  went  to  that  country,  and  there  fettled  him- 
felf.  During  his  abfence  the  empire  was  dillurbed 
by  an  infinite  train  of  diforders^  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  by  his  own  conduft,  furpaffing  his  father 
in  the  fale  of  every  kind  of  privileges,  even  to  the 
ilfuing  of  blank  patents  figned  and  fealed,  ready 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  will  of  the  purchafers.  The 
eleftors  and  other  princes,  imagining  that  if  they 
could  retain  him  among  them,  they  fliould  be  able 
to  reclaim  him  from  that  pernicious  avidity,  fent 
an  embafly  to  him  at  Prague  to  requefi:  that  he 
would  come  and  refide  in  the  empire.  He  an- 
fwered,  “  Our  dear  embafiadors  !  all  the  world 
“  know  that  the  emperor  is  here.  If  there  be 
“  any  one  in  Germany  '  who  wilhes  to  fee  him, 

“  he  may  come  to  Bohemia  ;  and  we  will  freely 
“  give  him  audience.”  They  returned  with  this 
anfwer,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mock¬ 
ery,  and  which  made  the  princes  adopt  the  refo- 
lution  of  governing  themfelves.  The  empire  may 
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be  faid  to  have  remained  deftitute  of  a  chief  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty-two  years. 

How  was  Wenceflaus  employed  during  that  in¬ 
terval  ?  He  paifed  through  every  trial  to  which 
the  inconftancy  and  caprice  of  fortune  can  fub- 
jedt  a  monarch.  He  was  twice  poiloned,  though 
we  cannot  affign  any  other  caule  for,  thole  crimi¬ 
nal  attempts  againft  his  life  than  the  fear  infpired 
by  his  too  notorious  vices  and  evil  difpofitions. 
The  aid  of  medicine  faved  his  exiftence,  but  left 
him  affedted  with  a  heat  and  thirft  which  he  was 
obliged  to  allay  by  frequent  drinking.  Thus  he 
contracted  the  habit  of  drunkennefs,  which  at 
times  inflamed  him  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  be  near  him.  Indeed  his  dis¬ 
orders  mull  have  arifen  from  a  caufe  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  compalfion,  fince  he  found  friends 
and  protectors  even  among  the  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  notwithftanding  the  Tnameful  debaucheries  by 
which  he  fullied  himfelf,  and  his  horrible  adts  of 
cruelty.  In  the  lift  of  thefe  latter,  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  caufed  a  cook  to  be  roafted  alive  for  hav¬ 
ing  ill  prepared  a  difh  of  meat — condemned  to 
death  his  wife’s  confeffor  for  having  refufcd  to  re¬ 
veal  her  confeftion— and  caufed  to  be  beheaded 
in  a  fmgle  day,  and  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  all  the  magiftrates  of  the  chief  tribunal  at 
Prague. 

Thefe  dangerous  alienations  of  mind  were  for 
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fome  time  tolerated :  but  the  public  patience  was 
at  length  exhaufted  ;  and  the  Bohemian:  nobles, 
with  the  confent  of  his  brother  Sigifmund  Jdng  of 
Hungary,  caufed  Wenceflaus  to  be  fnut  up  and  de¬ 
tained  in  cuftddy.  After  a  pretty  rigorous  con¬ 
finement  of  fixteen  months,  the  unfortunate  prince 
obtained  permiffion  from  the  fenate  to  be  conduc¬ 
ed  to  the  river  to  bathe.  He  there  perceived  a 
boat,  into  which  he  threw  himfelf  with  a  woman 
who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  him.  They  ar-, 
rived  naked  on  the  oppofite  bank,  at  a  fortrefs 
which  he  had  prudently  ereCed  to  ferve  him  as  an 
afylum  in  any  cafe  of  emergency.  From  that 
ftrong-hold  he  treated  with  his  fubjeCs :  he  was 
allowed  to  refume  the  reins  of  government :  but 
he  managed  them  fo  ill  notwithflanding  his  fair  pro- 
mifes,  that  his  brother  Sigifmund,  invited  by  the 
general  wifh,  came  from  Hungary,  was  declared 
regent,  and  caufed  Wenceflaus  to  be  confined  in  a 
caftle. 

The  prifoner  again  efcaped,  and  under  circum- 
flances  fo  favourable  that  he  again  recovered  his 
authority.  He  even  aCed  in  the  fequel  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  public  affairs — aflifted  at  feveral  diets 
of  the  empire — and  laboured,  not  without  capa¬ 
city,  to  heal  the  great  weftern  fchifm.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that,  in  a  vifit  to  France,  Wencef¬ 
laus  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  manner  as  to  gain 
the  applaufe  of  the  whole  nation,  whofe  fuffrages 
are  not  eafily  won  in  favour  of  a  foreign  prince. 
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But  he  continued  to  fell  every  thing  in  Germany, 
to  everturn  every  thing  by  his  mifconduct ;  and 
at  length  he  was  depofed.  “  I  thank  providence 
“  for  the  event,”  faid  he  :  “I  firall  have  the 
“  more  leifure  to  govern  my  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
6C  mia.”  In  efteft,  as  his  paffions  were  now  cool¬ 
ed  by  age,  he  conducted  himlelf  there  with  toler¬ 
able  propriety. 

The  perfon  elected  as  his  fucceffor  in  the  em¬ 
pire  was  Frederic  duke  of  Brunfvvick,  who  was 
almoft  immediately  alfaffmated  by  a  fecret  enemy, 
and  fucceeded  by  Robert,  count  palatine.-  Some 
cities  retained  their  allegiance  to  Wenceflaus  ;  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  rather  than  admit  his  rival 
within  her  walls.  The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  con¬ 
trived  to  reconcile  their  intereft  with  their  con- 
fcience  :  in  ccnfideration  of  a  valuable  prefent  of 
wine,  Wenceflaus  releafed  them  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity  ;  and  they  fwore  allegiance  to  Robert. 
The  new  emperor  had  to  refill  the  interference  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  nobles  and  of  the 

O 

king  of  France  in  favour  of  the  depofed  monarch  : 
but  their  efforts  did  not  proceed  farther  than  re- 
monllrances. 

The  reign  of  Robert  was  more  diflinguilhed  by 
jullice  and  clemency  than  confpicuous  for  mar¬ 
tial  exploits.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  great  penetration.  The  only  blot  in 
his  character  was  too  ardent  a  love  of  money. 
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After  his  deceafe,  Joffe  marquis  of  Moravia  was 
regularly  elected  :  but  his  promotion  was  oppofed 
by  Sigifmund  king  of  Hungary,  brother  to  Wencef- 
laus.  Joffe  died  three  months  after  his  coronation, 
and  had  been  acknowledged  in  very  few  places. 

When  Sigifmund  mounted  the  imperial  throne,  s 
he  was  already  poffeffed  of  experience  acquired  on 
that  of  Hungary,  which  he  enjoyed  in  right  of  his 
wife.  He  had  felt  the  viciflitudes  of  good  and 
evil  fortune ;  having  been  compelled  to  flee  from 
his  kingdom,  and  recalled — been  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  for  the  exceffive  rigor  of  his  vengeances,  and 
again  reftored  to  liberty.  He  made  fo  good  ufe 
of  it  in  the  government  of  Hungary,  that  the  Hates 
of  the  empire,  Handing  in  need  of  an  able  chief, 
placed  him  at  their  head.  The  diffurbances  ex¬ 
cited  by  religion  involved  him  in  confiderable  em- 
barraflments.  With  the  view  of  appeaflng  thofe 
troubles,  he  concurred  with  pope  John  XXII  in 
convoking  the  council  of  ConHance.  Thefe  two 
momentous  concerns  became  the  fubjefts  of  de¬ 
liberation^ — the  meafures  to  be  adopted  for  de¬ 
finitively  terminating  the  great  fchifm,  and  the 
means  of  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  the  herefy  of  the 
Huflites. 

John  Hufs,  the  chief  of  that  fed,  was  a  pro- 
feffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  where  he  dif- 
feminated  an  obnoxious  dodtrine  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Wickliffe,  principal  of  a  college  in 
Oxford.  That  Englifh  reformer,  difdaining  to 
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confine  his  hoftilities  to  particular  parts  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  belief,  attacked  in  one  general  mafs  the  infalli¬ 
bility  and  iupremacy  of  the  pope,  the  temporal 
power  and  riches  of  the  clergy,  the  mendicant  or¬ 
ders,  auricular  confcffion,  the  myftery  of  tranfub- 
flantiation,  not  forgetting  to  flrike  a  palling  blow 
at  the  facraments  and  other  articles  of  catholic 
faith.  John  Hufs  feledfed  from  his1  opinions  fuch 
as  pleafed  himfelf,  and  infpired  with  them  feveral 
dikinguilhed  perfons  in  his  univeffity.  Among  his 
difciples  was  Jerom  of  Prague,  a  maker  of  arts, 
who  propagated  with  ardent  zeal  the  fentimmts 
of  his  maker.  They  were  both  fummoned  to 

*  j 

Conkance,  whither  they  repaired  under  the  pro- 
tetfion  of  a  fafe-conduct  granted  by  Sigiknund. 
They  imagined  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
explain  their  doctrine  :  buc  they  were  informed 
by  the  council  that  it  was  their  duty  not  to  argue 
but  to  fubmit  \  and,  on  their  refufal  to  retraft 
their  opinions,  they  were,  in  violation  of  the  fafe- 
condudt,  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  accordingly.  The  council  decided  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  fchifm  with  equal  rigor,  by  decreeing 
the  abdication  of  John  XXII,  as  tending  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  to  ekedt  the 
rekoration  of  peace.  As  he  hektated,  they  gave 
him  to  underhand  that  they  could  allege  againk 
him  a  fufficient  number  of  charges  to  authorife  his 
depofition.  Alarmed  by  this  threat,  he  renounced 
the  tiara. 
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The  fire  of  that  pile  on  which  John  Hufs  and 
Jerora  of  Prague  were  confumed  kindled  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  a  great  conflagration.  Sigimvund,  who  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  Wenceflaus  was  become 
king  of  that  country,  found  himfelf  furrGunded 
by  the  flame,  and  much  embarrafled  to  extinguish 
it.  Of  the  herefies  of  John  Hufs  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  the  people  retained  that  part  which  ftruck 
their  eyes,  and  the  great  men  that  which  was  pro¬ 
motive  of  their  own  filtered.  Thus  the  latter  ad¬ 
mired  the  excellency  of  the  dodtrine  that  autho- 
rifed  them  to  ieife  on  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
The  people,  taken  by  external  appearances,  were 
fo  well  pleafed  with  the  communion  under  both 
kinds,  that,  when  an  attempt  was  made  at  Prague 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  uie  of  the  cup  which 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  the  populace  revolted 
on  that  Angle  account,  and  maflfacred  the  magi¬ 
strates.  Their  numbers  were  fweiled  by  the  ac- 
ceSfion  of  a  crowd  of  ruflics  called  into  the  city  : 
and,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  dilperfe  them,  they 
formed  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  united  into  an 
army  under  the  condudt  of  an  able  general  named 
John  Zifca. 

In  his  firSt  battle  againfl  Sigifmund,  in  which 
Zifca  uTas  victorious,  the  following  Angular  Strata¬ 
gem  is  remarked.  He  placed  his  troops  behind 
hedges,  fo  that  the  emperor’s  cavalry,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  Strength  of  his  army,  could  not 
act  without  alighting  from  their  horfes.  The 
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women,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  army  of 
the  infurgents,  went  forth  by  Zifca’s  orders  from 
that  kind  of  entrenchment,  carrying  in  their  arms 
bundles  of  linen  rolled  up  in  imitation  of  infants 
in  fwaddling-clothes,  whom  they  feemed  to  offer 
as  hoftages  for  their  hufbands.  They  were  fuffered 
to  approach  by  the  enemy  who  were  advancing  to 
commence  the  attack.  But,  mingling  themfelves 
with  the  dismounted  horfemen,  they  unfolded  their 
bundles,  fhook  the  pieces  of  linen  on  every  fide, 
and  fo  fuccefsfully  entangled  them  on  the  enemies’ 
fpurs,  that  the  foldiers  fell  to  the  ground,  ■  unable 
to  difengage  themfelves  or  to  make  ufe  of  their 
arms.  At  this  moment  Zifca  fuddenly  rufhed 
upon  them,  cut  a  part  of  their  number  to  pieces, 
put  the  remainder  to  flight,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

This  was  but  a  prelude  to  feveral  others  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  emperor  in  perfon.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that,  if  Zifca  had  thought  proper  to  feat 
himfelf  on  the  throne,  he  might  have  fuccefsfully 
done  it.  The  plague  delivered  Sigifmund  from 
'  that  dangerous  enemy.  The  Huflites  flretched  his 
fkin  upon  a  drum,  whofe  found  feemed  at  each 
flrep  to  revive  in  them  the  valour  of  their  deceafed 
chief.  With  the  fury  of  maniacs  they  ravaged  not 
only  Bohemia  their  own  country,  but  alfo  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  and  Auftria,  under  the  appellations 
of  c<  Thaborites ”  and  “  Orphan j” — the  former 
derived  from  the  mountain  of  Thabor  near  Prague, 
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which  long  ferved  them  as  their  ftrong-hold — the 
latter  alluding  to  the  lofs  of  Zifca,  whom  they  con- 
fidered  as  their  father. 

They  found  a  fuccelfor  to  him  in  Procopius  the 
Shaven,  who  had  been  recommended  to  their 
choice  by  Zifca,  and  who  equaled  his  predeceflbr 
in  courage,  ability,  cruelty,  enthufiafm,  and  good 
fortune.  To  oppofe  that  phrenetic  multitude,  a 
crufade  'was  proclaimed :  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  attacked  him,  and  fuffered  feveral  rude  de¬ 
feats  :  but  divifion  broke  out  betw.een  the  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Procopius  the  Little,  to 
diftinguilh  him  from  the  Shaven.  There  was  a 
party  among  the  infur  gents  called  the  “  Calixtins” 
becaufe  they  were  more  attached  than  the  others 
to  the  ufe  of  the-  chalice  in  the  communion.  Thefe 
were  gained  over  by  a  conceffion  of  the  point  on 
which  they  laid  fuch  flrel’s ;  and  they  aflifted  in 
defeating  the  Thaborites  and  the  Orphans.  The 
latter,  being  deprived  of  their  chiefs,  who  had 
been  killed,  were  obliged  to  furrender.  The  em¬ 
peror  enlilted  under  his  banners  the  remnant  of 
thofe  brave  troops,  who  were  afterward  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  againft  the  Turks. 

Sigifmund  is  thought  to  have  died  of  poifon  at 
the  age  of  feventy  years.  His  illnefs  was  of  fuffi- 
cient  duration  to  afford  time  for  intrigues,  in  which 
the  emprefs  Barbara  was  implicated.  It  is  not 
however  faid  that  {he  had  any  concern  in  poiion- 
ing  Sigifmund ;  although,  confidering  her  well- 
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known  temperament,  we  fhould  not  be  furprifed 
at  her  feeking  to  rid  herfelf  of  an  aged  hufband. 
After  his  deceafe,  Barbara,  furrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  young  courtiers  whom  fhe  rendered  fubfervient 
to  her  pleafures,  led  a  life  which  caufed  her  to  be 
furnamed  the  Meffalina  of  the  north.  She  did  not 
make  a  fecret  of  her  vicious  propenftty,  but  took 
a  pleafure  in  rallying  perfons  of  her  own  fex, 
efpecially  nuns,  who  were  reftrained  within  the 
bounds  of  continence  by  v'hat  fhe  termed  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  modefty.  ££  The  life  to  come,”  faid  Ihe,  “  is 
“  a  chimera :  let  us  enjoy  the  prefent.” — In  her 
widowhood,  a  lady  quoting  to  her  the  example  of 
the  turtle  dove,  who,  after  having  loft  her  mate, 
never  takes  another- — ££  Rather  quote  to  me,”  fhe 
replied,  ££  the  inftance  of  the  pigeons  and  the 
££  fparrow'S,  whofe  pleafures  fuffer  no  interrup- 
££  don.” 

Sigifmund  had  a  very  majeftic  air :  he  was 
liberal  and  generous :  learned  himfelf  and  verfed 
in  feveral  branches  of  fcience,  he  patronifed  men 
of  letters,  and  teftified  particular  regard  for  them. 
Among  his  courtiers  there  happened  to  be  a  man — 
fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  courts — who,  proud 
of  his  birth  and  of  his  dignity  of  knighthood,  w^as 
deficient  in  refpeft  to  fome  perfon  eminent  for 
learning.  ££  Know,”  faid  Sigifmund  to  him, 
££  that  I  can  create  a  thoufand  knights  in  a  ftngle 
5t  day,  but  cannot  create  a  ftngle  learned  man  in 

a  thoufand  years.”  This  emperor  was  more 
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fuccefsful  in  the  operations  of  the  cabinet  than  in 
thofe  of  the  held,  though  by  no  means  deflitute  of 
military  (kill  or  courage. 

After  his  death,  the  imperial  fceptre  returned  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  the  perfon  of  Albert  his  Albert  h, 
fon-in-law.  In  the  fame  year  this  prince  received  A  ’ I43*' 
three  crowns — thofe  of  Hungary,  of  Bohemia,  and 
of  Germany— which,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
following  year,  were  covered  with  funereal  crape, 
and  inclofed  with  him  in  the  tomb.  Poffelfed  of  a 
vigorous  conftitution,  blooming  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  and  juftly  entitled  by  his  good  qualities  to 
a  longer  life,  Albert  died  of  an  indigeftion  caufed 
by  a  quantity  of  cooling  fruit  which  he  had  im¬ 
moderately  eaten,  during  the  exceflive  heats.  He 
was  furnamed  the  Grave,  and  the  Magnanimous. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufm-german  Frederic  Frederic  in, 
of  Auftria,  who,  during  a  rqign  of  fifty-two  years,  A'D'  I44°' 
was  not  the  inftrument  but  the  centre  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  empire.  All  the  princes  were 
in  motion  around  him :  but,  whether  through  in¬ 
dolence  or  negligence,  he  remained  quiet  in  the 
midft  of  the  ftorm.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that 
he  fometimes  emerged  from  that  lethargic  Rate 
when  he  thought  any  commotion  likely  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  advantage.  Hence  we  may  be  allowed 
to  conjecture  that  an  indifference  to  public  events 
did  not  fo  exclufively  predominate  in  his  mind  as 
to  render  him  deaf  to  the  fuggeftions  of  interefl. 

But  the  inflances  of  his  political  fleeping-fits  are 
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more  numerous  than  thofe  of’  his  awaking  from 
his  flumbers. 

The  Bohemians,  involved  in  doqieftic  diftur- 
bances  after  the  death  of  Albert,  placed  the  reins 
of  their  government  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  a 
king,  at  another  in  thofe  of  adminiftrators.  Often 
called  in  as  mediator  in  their  quarrels,  Frederic 
gave  them  ufeful  counfel,  which  they  did  not 
follow.  He  therefore  abandoned  them  to  the  con- 
fequences  of  their  own  obftinacy ;  and,  without 
taking,  either  offence  at  or-  advantage  of  their  di¬ 
visions,  he  propofed,  at  the  council  of  Bafil,  terms 
of  conciliation  between  the  popes  Eugenius  and 
Felix.  The  pontifs  and  the  council  refufmg  to 
accede  to  his  propofitions,  Frederic,  without  de¬ 
claring  for  either  party,  left  them  to  accommodate 
their  differences  as  they  thought  proper.  He  did 
not  ffiow  himfelf  more  vindictive  than  ambitious. 
His  brother  Albert  duke  of  Auftria,  being,  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  lot,  raifed  an  army,  and  com¬ 
menced  hoftilities.  He  was  named  the  Prodigal : 
that  is  to  fay,  it  was  not  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
lay  down  his  arms  by  furniffiing  him  with  money 
to  gratify  his  ruling  paffion.  Frederic  gave  him  a 
fum,  to  which  he  alfo  added  territorial  domains. 
But  this  new  acceffion  of  fortune  foon  melted  away 
in  Albert’s  hands.  The  emperor  viewed  the  event 
with  unconcern,  obferving  that  “  Oblivion  is  the 
4‘  bell  remedy  for  irreparable  evils  a  maxim  of 
fatal  tendency  for  the  oppreffed  fubjedts ! 
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Though  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of 
Hoktein  quarreled  with  each  other — though  Poland 
eleded  for  herfelf  a  king — though  Hungary  chofe 
governors  without  confulting  him — though  a  pri¬ 
vate  nobleman  feifed  the  crown  of  Bohemia — 
though  two  rival  claimants  fought  for  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Sweden  and  Norway — though  all  thefe 
tranfadions  occurred  around  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  empire,  little  did  the  heedlefs  Frederic  re¬ 
gard  them.  But  difturbances  arife  in  Italy :  he 
perceives  that  he  may  there  recover  fome  Hates, 
and  caufe  the  rights  of  the  empire  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  the  profped  flatters  him,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  commences  his  march.  He  enters  Rome, 
and  is  there  crowned  together  with  his  imperial 
confort :  but  that  is  the  only  fruit  of  his  journey, 
except  refufals  of  fubmiffion,  which  he  fuffers  to 
pafs  unpunifhed.  Equally  indulgent  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Vienna,  he  pardoned  them  a  revolt,  in 
which  he  had  incurred  the  rifque  of  lofing  his  life. 

No  man,  not  even  the  French  monarch  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  was  better  acquainted  than  Frederic  ' 
with  the  defeds  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  or 
better  knew  to  avail  himfelf  of  them.  He  flattered 
the  vanity  of  that  prince  by  promifmg  to  ered  his 
duchy  into  a  kingdom  :  and,  when  he  had  received 
the  homage  which  wras  to  be  the  price  of  that 
eredion,  he  departed  under  pretence  of  urgent 
bufmefs  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.  But  he  watched  with  attentive  eye  all 
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Charles’s  motions:  he  faw  him  exhauft  his  ftrength 
in  a  war  againft  his  fubjects,  come  to  a  hoftile  col- 
Iifion  with  France,  attack  the  Switzers,  and  perilh 
in  a  combat,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  the  richefl  heirefs  in  Europe.  This 
was  a  conjuncture  exactly  fuited  to  the  wilhes  of 
the  artful  Frederic  :  he  gained  over  the  Flemings, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  give  their  duchefs  in 
marriage  to  his  fon  Maximilian,  whom  he  alfo 
procured  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Romans. 

From  that  moment  he  repofed  upon  Maximilian 
the  entire  charge  of  the  government,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  by  Frederic’s  conduct,  had  not  fat  a 
very  heavy  burden  on  his  own  fhoulders.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  feventy-nine  years ;  at  which  ftage  of 
life  he  fubmitted  to  the  painful  amputation  of  an 
ulcerated  leg.  What  are  not  men  prompted  to 
endure  by  the  with  of  prolonging  their  exiftence  ? 
During  the  fever  which  followed  that  operation, 
and  which  conduced  him  to  the  grave,  he  made 
the  obfervation  that  “  a  peafant  in  health  is  better 
“  than  a  Tick  emperor.” — He  was  iurnamed  the 
Politic.  He  did  not  long  hefitate  to  embark  in  a 
quarrel :  but,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  it  might 
terminate  in  a  war,  he  hefitated  ftill  lefs  to  propofe 
terms  of  peace.  He  alfo  was  readily  difpofed  to 
open  conferences  and  diets ;  and  he  never  was  at  a 
lofs  to  find  a  reafon  for  clofing  them  when  he 
forefaw  that  the  decifion  would  prove  contrary  to 
his  wilhes.  On  this  account  he  has  been  repre- 
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fented  as  void  of  refolution:  but  does  the  art  of 
concealing  his  refolution  imply  a  want  of  it  ?  He 
is  faid  likewife  to  have  only  polfelfed  a  low  con¬ 
temptible  policy,  unaccompanied  by  either  courage 
or  generofity  :  in  effeft  his  political  fyftem  was  not 
brilliant,  but  it  was  folid.  In  the  fame  manner,  he 
did  not  court  the  perils  of  war ;  but  neither  did  he 
fhun  them.  He  bellowed  feafonably  :  and  though 
we  Ihould  find  his  liberalities  meafured  by  the  rule 
of  ceconomy,  that  were  but  an  additional  ground 
of  praife.  Finally  he  is  blamed  for  having  feldom 
alked  counfel :  it  was  becaufe  he  was  capable  of 
difpenfing  with  it ;  and  the  riches  and  power 
which  he  left  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria  are  a  proof, 
that,  with  management  like  his,  he  did  not  Hand 
in  need  of  any  perfon’s  counfel.  Frederic  was  re¬ 
markable  for  exemplary  fobriety :  his  whole  life  is 
faid  to  have  refembled  a  continual  fall.  His  air 
was  agreeable,  his  countenance  majellic.  He  was 
fimple  in  his  drefs,  moderate  in  his  paffions,  and 
an  enemy  to  every  kind  of  excefs. 

If  a  man’s  merits  were  always  fairly  appreciated 
by  his  own  family,  pollerity  would  be  authorife'd 
to  form  a  very  difadvantageous  opinion  of  Maxi-  Maximi- 
milian  with  refpeft  to  probity.  His  fon  Philip  a.d^sj. 
placed  no  confidence  in  him,  and  confidered  him 
as  a  man  whofe  dillimulation  approached  to  perfidy. 

The  odious  part  of  this  imputation  cannot  be  pal¬ 
liated  by  the  renown  which  Maximilian  acquired 
as  an  able  politician.  His  fon  Philip  was  already 
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pofleffed  of  Flanders,  in  right  of  his  mother  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  who  died  young.  In  addition, 
Maximilian  procured  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain 
by  the  marriage  which  he  effected  between  him 
and  the  infanta  Joan ;  from  which  union  fprang 
Charles  V.  Philip,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
unwilling  to  intruft  his  father  with  either  the 
guardianlhip  or  education  of  Charles :  and,  belides, 
the  Flemings,  who  were  far  from  feeling  any  pre- 
poffeffion  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  would  not 
have  confented  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

In  confidering  the  multitude  of  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  by  Maximilian  as  well  within  as  without 
the  limits  of  Germany,  we  may  judge,  that,  after 
the  example  of  his  father  Frederic,  he  placed  at 
leaft  as  great  dependence  on  negotiation  as  on 
arms.  He  entertained  the  fmgular  project  of  pro¬ 
curing  himfelf  to  be  elected  pope.  This  idea  was 
thought  whimfical :  but  it  was  not  unwifely  con¬ 
ceived  :  it  was  perhaps  the  molt  effectual  and  ex¬ 
peditious  mean  of  bringing  back  under  the  im¬ 
perial  dominion  all  the  pofleflions  which  had  been 
wrefted  from  it  in  Italy ;  and  there  is  no  abfuraity 
in  attributing  fuch  views  to  the  difiimulant  Maxi¬ 
milian. 

The  manner  in  which  he  communicated  that 
project  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  gouvernante  of 
the  Netherlands,  has  the  appearance  of  .a  jeft :  but 
it  fometimes  happens  that  a  man  jokes  with  his 
friends  concerning  his  chimasras,  which  he  knows 
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to  be  fuch,  and  of  which,  neverthelefs,  he  at  all 
events  endeavours  to  fecure  the  accomplifhment. 
The  princefs  had  probably  advifed  him  to  marry 
again :  he  anfwered  her — “  I  have  formed  my  de* 
“  liberation  and  refolution  never  more  to  keep 
n  company  with  a  naked  woman :  and  I  fend  to 
“  the  pope  to  find  the  means  of  his  taking  me  for 
“  his  co-adjutor,  that,  after  his  death,  I  may  be 
“  fure  of  obtaining  the  papacy,  and  becoming  a 
“  pried,  and  afterward  a  faint.  Thus,  after  my 
<c  deceafe,  you  will  be  obliged  to  adore  me :  of 
“  which  I  fhall  be  very  proud/’  His  endeavours 
were  ferious,  but  unfuccefsful. 

Maximilian  was  brave,  and  fo  modeft  that  none 
of  his  people  ever  faw  him  without  fufficient  cover¬ 
ing.  He  never  forgot  the  names  of  perfons  whom 
he  had  feen,  or  of  whom  he  had  heard  mention. 
His  imagination  was  lively  :  he  delighted  in  poetry, 
was  an  excellent  horfeman,  and  indefatigable  in 
the  chafe ;  whence  it  more  than  once  happened, 
that,  in  the  mountains  of  Tirol,  people  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  refcue  him  with  cords  from  precipices  in 
which  he  had  engaged  himfelf,  and  where  he  had 
remained  till  half-dead  with  hunger. 

Maximilian  left  no  efforts  untried  to  obtain  for 
his  grandfon  Charles  an  ad  million  into  the  eleftoral 
collegb  as  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans :  but  his  endeavours  were 
unattended  with  fuecefs.  After  his  grand-father’s 
deceafe,  Charles  ftepped  forward  as  candidate  for 
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the  empire.  He  was  oppofed  by  Francis  I  king  of 
France,  from  whom  he  bore  away  the  prize.  From 
this  rivality  fprang  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe  two 
competitors.  Charles  ferved  his  apprenticeflrip  to 
the  art  of  government  in  the  adminiflration  of 
Flanders,  which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  alfo  made  trial  of  his 
talents  in  Spain,  where,  on  account  of  his  mother 
Joan’s  infanity,  he  undertook  the  management  of 
affairs  before  her  death.  When  promoted  to  the 
imperial  throne,  he  came  provided  with  that  ex¬ 
perience,  which  the  difturbances  excited  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  religion  rendered  extremely  neceffary. 

There  were  moments  when  the  emperor  flattered 
himfelf  wflth  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  catholics  and  the  Lutherans. 
But  his  a£ts  of  neutrality,  fuch  as  the  Confeflion  of 
Augfburg,  were  equally  unfuccefsful  as  the  con- 
greffes  and  conferences  and  rigors  and  indul¬ 
gences  and  every  other  mode  of  conciliation  that 
he  could  devife.  The  contending  parties  were  too 
warmly  inflamed  with  animoflty :  whence,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  perpetual  war  againfl:  Francis  I  which 
involved  Charles  in  difficulties  on  all  his  frontiers,, 
he  was  forced  to  fuftain  a  very  violent  one  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  Francis,  who  caufed  heretics 
to  be  burned  in  France,  fupported  them  in  .Ger¬ 
many  in  oppofition  to  his  rival;  while  Charles 
combated  them  in  Germany  and  aflifted  them  in.. 
France. 
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Few  princes  who  ever  wore  the  diadem  have 
been,  able  to  boaft  more  numerous  or  more  bril¬ 
liant  inflances  of  profperity.  Fortune  threw  his 
rival  Francis  into  his  chains :  on  which  occafion 
the  diffimulant  Charles  affebted  a  hypocritic  com¬ 
panion  for  the  captive  monarch,  and  prohibited 
every  kind  of  rejoicing.  “  Vibtories,”  faid  he, 
<c  gained  over  Chriftians  our  brethren,  ought 
“  rather  to  caufe  forrow  than  joy.”  But,  far 
from  abting  with  generofity  toward  his  prifoner, 
he  drew  every  poffible  advantage  from  his  misfor¬ 
tune  by  the  hard  conditions  which  he  annexed  to 
the  reftoration  of  his  liberty.  When  his  army, 
commanded  by  the  conntlablt  de  Bourbon,  had 
taken  and  facked  Rome,  and  loaded  the  pope  and 
cardinals  with  chains,  the  news  of  that  event  being 
conveyed  to  Charles  in  Spain,  he  teftified  profound 
forrow  for  what  had  happened,  and  ordered  public 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fovereign  pontif, 
whofe  fetters  he  could  have  burfl  by  a  fmgle  word. 

The  only  occafion  on  which  he  relieved  himfelf 
from  the  burden  of  diffimulation — if  indeed  he 
ever  felt  it  a  burden — was  when  he  faw  prefented 
to  him  on  the  field  of  battle  John-Frederic  debtor 
of  Saxony,  who  had  been  compelled  to  furrender 
himfelf  after  the  defeat  of  his  army.  This  prince 
had  publicly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  endeavoured  to  effebt  his  depofition. 
On  approaching  his  conqueror,  John-Frederic  gave 
him  the  title  of  “  imperial  majefty.”-— “  Then  you 
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44  acknowledge  me  for  your  emperor  1”  faid  Gm  jk 
in  a  tone  of  irony — 44 1  will  treat  you  as  you  de- 
44  ferve.” — Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of 
death  alone,  there  was  no  fpecies  of  punilhment, 
capable  of  wounding  the  fenfibility  of  a  prince, 
which  he  did  not  inflict  on  him.  He  kept  him  in 
clofe  confinement,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his 
Rates,  which  he  bellowed  on  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
coufin-german  to  John-Frederic,  as  he  durft  not 
venture  to  alienate  thofe  patrimonial  pofieflions 
from  the  family. 

By  a  bafe  deception  he  avenged  himfelf  on  Philip 
landgrave  of  Hefle,  who  had  been  John-Frederic’s 
affociate  in  arms  and  revolt.  The  landgrave  had 
demanded  a  fafe-conduct  to  come  treat  in  perfon 
With  the  emperor  refpeding  the  terms  of  peace 
between  them.  On  arriving  near  Charles  •  with 
his  fafe-conduct,  he  Was  arrelted.  He  exclaimed 
againlt  that  a£t  of  violence,  as  the  fafe-condu£t 
promifed  that  he  fhould  hot  be  confined  in  any 
prifon.  But,  in  German,  the  word  44  any™  might, 
by  the  alteration  of  a  Angle  letter,  be  changed  irito 
the  word  44  perpetual  *  ;™  and  the  alteration  had 
been  made.  In  extenuation  of  Charles’s  want  of 
good-faith,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  from  him  an  order 
for  the  arrell  of  Luther  who  had  come  under  the 
protection  of  his  fafe-conduct  to  the  diet  of  Worms, 

*  The  words  in  the  German  are  tilltfJC,  a>iy~~  fitUgf,  'per, 
penial.  .  .  ••  t>.  ■  .-  >  •  -  ■  -  • 
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he  fuffered  him  to  retire  unmolefted.  On  that  oc- 
cafion,  Charles,  perhaps  from  recollection  rather 
than  fentiment,  anfwered,  in  the  language  formerly 
ufed  by  John  king  of  France,  “  If  good  faith  were 
<c  banilhed  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  it  ought 
tc  to  find  an  afylum  in  the  palaces  of  princes.” — As 
the  captivity  of  Luther  would  have  proved  very 
advantageous  to  the  catholic  religion,  fome  people 
of  little  delicacy  have  placed  his  efcape  among  the 
political  errors  imputed  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  others  are — a  fruitlefs  and  ruinous  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Africa; — his  neglect  of  at  leaft  preferving 
Tunis  and  defending  the  Goletta,  which  he  had  in 
his  power  to  do  notwithstanding  his  difafter — that 
he  raifed  in  Italy  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  Me¬ 
dici,  which  was  injurious  to  that  of  Auftria — that 
he  fubfcribed  to  dilhonourable  conditions,  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  his  foil  Philip  the  hand  of  Mary  queen  of 
England-— (But,  if  that  marriage  had  produced 
the  advantages  which  might  reafonably  have  been 
expected  from  it,  could  it  have  been  purchafed  at 
too  dear  a  rate  ?) — that  he  procured  the  election 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
inftead  of  his  foil  Philip — (But  the  latter  had  al¬ 
ready  too  many  ftates.) — that  he  expofed  his  per- 
fon  in  a  journey  through  France,  depending  on  the 
bare  word  of  Francis  I,  whom  he  had  mal-treated 
-r-(Yet  no  harm  refulted  to  him  from  that  ftep ; 
and  thofe  who  are  commonly  called  “  ftatefmen” 
have  been  of  opinion  that  Francis  was  on  that  oc- 
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cafion  more  impolitic  than  he.) — finally,  that  he 
abdicated  all  his  crowns. 

But,  before  we  condemn  him  on  this  lafl  head, 
it  would  be  proper  to  weigh  his  motives.  He 
fubmitted  them  to  the  criticifm  of  the  univerfe  in 
the  folemn  ceremony  of  his  abdication.  After 
that  flriking  tranfadion,  of  which  the  theatre 
was  in  Germany  *,  he  fet  out  for  Spain  with  a 
chofen  retinue.  On  his  arrival,  he  proflrated 
himfelf,  and,  killing  the  earth  with  tranfport,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  O  dearly-beloved  land !  may  heaven 
“  fhed  upon  thee  abundant  bleffmgs  I  Naked  I 
H  iffued  from  the  womb  of  my  mother  :  naked  I 
“  wilh  to  return  to  thee,  whom  I  confider  as  my 
<£  fecond  parent.  I  devote  to  thee  my  flefh  and 
“  my  bones,  the  only  offering  which  I  can  now 
<c  bellow  on  thee.”  Shut  up  in  the  monaltery  of 
Saint  Julius,  he  there  lived  like  a  Ample  monk. 
Were  we  acquainted  with  the  reflexions  which  oc¬ 
cupied  his  mind  while  he  was  lhrouded  with  the 
fable  veil  of  death  which  he  fpread  around  him 
when  defcending  alive  to  the  tomb,  we  would 
perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that,  in  an  old  man,  it  is 
neither  impolitic  nor  capricious  condud  to  antici¬ 
pate  by  a  few  moments  the  lofs  of  a  fceptre  fleet¬ 
ing  from  his  grafp,  the  fall  of  a  diadem  which 
totters  on  his  head— and  that,  rellored  to  himfelf, 
fated  with  honours,  difgufled  with  the  inanity  of 
greatnefs,  a  monarch  may  be  allowed  to  referve 
for  himfelf  a  few  days  to  regret  the  pains  he  has 

*  We  fiiould  rather  fay  “  the  Netherlands,”  as  the  abdication 
took  place  atBruffels. 
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taken  in  governing  men  who  feel  fo  little  obligation 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done. 

*  Charles  V  delighted  in  reading,  was  fimple  in 
drefs,  and  familiar  with  his  domeftics.  He  was 
much  addifted  to  the  ufe  of  equivocal  language, 
fhowed  great  patience  in  his  audiences,  and  was 
extremely  circumfpeCt  in  his  aftions.  He  was 
fond  of  women,  and  indulged  his  pafficn  for  them : 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  as  a  weaknefs,  left 
he  fhould  encourage  it  in  others  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample. 

In  afcending  the  imperial  throne,  Ferdinand 
was  not  an  indigent  prince.  He  already  poffeffed 
the  domains  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Germany, 
which  his  brother  Charles  V  had  ceded  to  him  ; 
and  he  ornamented  the  two  heads  of  the  imperial 
eagle  with  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
It  was  long  ere  the  pope  acknowledged  him,  be- 

*  caufe  Charles’s  refignation  and  the  exaltation  of 
Ferdinand  had  taken  place  without  his  concur¬ 
rence.  But  the  new  emperor  paid  little  regard  to 
the  poniif’s  difpleafure ;  and  his  indifference  was 
not  productive  of  any  difagreeable  confequences. 
During  a  reign  of  eight  years  from  his  brother’s 
abdication,  he  merited  the  public  efteem  by  hi& 
prudence  and  juftice,  and  won  general  affedtion  by 
his  clemency  and  liberality.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  council  of  Trent  did  not  terminate  in  st 
manner  advantageous  to  religion  :  he  wifhed  that 
the  clergy  fhould  themfelves  reform  eccleftaftic 
abufes ;  and  he  confidered  fuch  a  meafure  effi- 
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cacious  to  gain  over  .the  heretics.  He  piqued 
himfelf  on  Uriel  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of  hjs 
word  :  he  might  even  be  faid  to  have  carried  that 
kind  of  punctuality  too  far  in  bellowing  a  recom- 
penfe  on  an  officer,  who,  after  the  promife,  had 
rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  it.  “  I  owe,”  faid 
he,  “  a  greater  refpeft  to  my  own  word  than  to 
<4  the  merit  of  him  to  whom  I  have  pledged  it.” 
But  the  application  of  that  principle  may  tend  to 
embolden  vice  or  crime  by  recompenfmg  them. 

Maximilian,  the  fon  of  Ferdinand,  had,  during 
his  father’s  life-time,  been  elected  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Like  him,  he  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  an 
enlightened  zeal  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
church  ;  but  the  maxims  of  toleration  which  he 
profeffed  were  viewed  by  the  pope  as  too  favour¬ 
able  to  the  proteflants.  Maximilian,  however,  did 
not  on  that  account  depart  from  them,  but  grant¬ 
ed  liberty  of  confcience  to  thofe  of  his  dates  which 
diffented  from  the  Romifh  faith,  obferving.  that 
“  fpiritual  concerns  were  not  to  be  determined  by 
“  the  fword.”  Steady  to  this  principle,  he  ever 
preferred  gentle  to  violent  means,  and  he  cqn- 
fidered  as  enemies  to  reconciliation,  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  public  peace,  all  thofe  who  entertained 
a  contrary  opinion.  Never thelefs  he  was  a  fincere 
catholic. — It  would  be  a  fruitlefs  talk  to  feek  a 
blemifh  in  the  character  of  this  excellent  prince. 
No  individual  ever  complained  of  having  heard  a 
harfh  expreflion  from  his  lips  ;  none  ever  departed 
diffatisfied  from  his  audience.  To  every  aft  of  his 
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life  its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.  After  his 
dinner,  the  meaneft:  of  his  fubje&s  was  at  liberty 
to  approach  him,  and  to  prefent  him  his  petition. 
An  affectionate  parent,  a  faithful  hulband,  a  friend 
to  truth,  chafte  in  his  own  perfon,  and  an  enemy 
to  diforder,  he  had  by  his  virtues  a  confiderable 
influence  on  the  manners  of  Germany,  which 
never  enjoyed  greater  tranquillity  than  under  his 
government. 

He  had  taken  the  precaution,  which  was  become 
familiar  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  caufing  his  fon 
Rodolf  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  That  Ri 
prince  inherited  a  great  portion  of  his  father’s 
mMdnefs,  but  poffeffed  little  capacity  for  govern¬ 
ment.  Never thelefs,  as  Maximilian  had  diffufed 
a  fpirit  of  concord  throughout  the  empire,  do- 
meftic  peace  continued  under  Rodolf,  and  the 
rather  as  all  minds  were  united  by  intereft  in  the 
common  concern  of  repelling  the  invafive  attempts 
of  the  Turks.  That  was  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
his  reign  ;  to  which  we  may  add  his  difputes  with 
his  brother  Matthias.  Thefe  he  allayed  by  fuc- 
cefljvely  making  to  that  ambitious  brother  various 
conceffions.  Had  he  not  laboured  under  a  flight 
tin&ure  of  jealoufy,  the  ufual  vice  of  little  minds, 
Rodolf,  feeing  himfelf  childlefs,  would  perhaps 
have  ceded  the  empire  to  Matthias,  whofe  wilh  for 
it  was  fufficiently  evident.  The  emperor  did  not 
betray  any  decided  paflion  except  for  jewels,  chy- 
nffftry,  mechanics,  and  horfes.  He  difliked  the 
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pomp  of  ceremonial,  Ihunned  the  crowd,  and 
fought  privacy.  He  paffed  whole  days  among 
workmen,  and  in  contemplating  his  jewels,  of 
which  he  left  a  copious  collection  to  his  fucceffor. 

The  fucceeding  emperors,  all  of  the  houfe  of 
Auflria,  'have  uniformly  purfued  one  fyftem — that 
of  aggrandifmg  their  family.  Happily  aided  by 
circumftances,  they  have  feen  Fortune  create  for 
them  a  fucceffion  of  excellent  generals,  and  mini- 
Iters  of  rare  capacity  :  Ihe  alfo,  by  the  extinction 
of  ancient  families,  rendered  thrones  vacant,  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  invade.  In  addition  to 
thofe  boons  of  Fortune,  the  Auftrian  princes  efta- 
blifhed  for  themfelves  an  hereditary  title  to  crowns 
which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  election, 
and  afferted  their  claims  to  diflant  fucceffions,  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  arms  to  ftamp  legitimacy  on  their 
rights,  when  occafion  required.  Two  other  cir- 
cumitances  are  worthy  of  attention — the  one, 
that  they  have  had  the  art  to  infpire  the  people 
with  enthufialtic  attachment  to  their  government, 
and  with  a  readinefs  to  fight  the  whole  univerfe, 
if  neceffary,  to  fubferve  their  ambition — the  other, 
that  they  contrived  to  interefl  the  neighbouring 
monarchs  in  their  greatnefs,  and  to  procure  it  to 
be  guarantied  by  entire  Europe. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions  which  feemed 
to  promife  the  eternal  duration  of  their  family,  its 
numerous  fcions  have  fucceffively  withered  and 
dropped  off,  till  only  a  fingle  branch  remained, 
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which  has  been  grafted  on  a  foreign  ftock,  whofe 
fap  has  revivified  it.  It  ftill  fpreads  its  fliade  over 
the  imperial  throne,  and  reproduces,  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name,  all  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
houfe  of  Aufiria.  Thefe  laft  Auftrian  emperors 
have  not  perfonally  done  much  out  of  the  cabinet : 
their  labours,  however  advantageous  to  themfelves, 
do  not  poffefs  that  brilliancy  which  Iheds  a  luftre 
on  the  lives  of  monarchs.  We  will  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  feledting  a  few  facts  fufficient 
to  enliven  the  dull  monotony  of  dates. 

After  Rodolfs  deceafe,  Matthias,  already  ad-.Matrhiw, 
vanced  in  years,  received  his  brother’s  diadem 
which  he  had  long  coveted.  He  was  previoufly 
poffefled  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  He  is  entitled 
to  our  praife  for  his  conciliatory  fpirit  and  his 
talents  in  negotiation.  By  the  former  he  main- 
tained  peace  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  :  by 
the  latter  he  engaged  the  Perfians  and  Ruffians  to 
participate  the  burden  of  the  war  againft  the 
Turks.  Having  no  ifiue,  he  conferred  the  crown 
of  Hungary  on  his  coufin  Ferdinand  arch-duke  of 
Aufiria,  and  caufed  him  to  be  elefted  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  which  ele&ion  proved  the  fource  of  a  war 
that  ravaged  Germany  during  the  fpace  of  thirty 
years.  No  fooner  had  he  received  the  fceptre 
than  he  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  Bohemians : 
he  declared  himfelf  inimical  to  the  fe&aries  who 
were  very  numerous  in  the  kingdom.  His  perfe¬ 
ction  was  reprefented  by  the  court  of  Vienna  as 
proceeding  from  a  wiih  to  fupport  the  catholics : 
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but  the  latter  evidently  perceived  that  Ferdinand’s 
objed  was  to  weaken  the  one  party  by  means  of 
the  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  concentring  in  him- 
felf  the  whole  power,  and  abolilhing  even  the 
right  of  election  which  the  Hates  enjoyed.  They 
therefore  took  up  arms.  The  emperor  aided  his 
coufm,  and  poured  into  Bohemia  his  German 
troops,  who  there  committed  great  ravages.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Bohemians  defended  them- 
felves  with  vigor  :  they  often  caufed  the  balance 
of  victory  to  waver  j  which  only  ferved  to  render 
the  war  more  fierce  and  bloody. 

Among  their  belt  generals  is  reckoned  the  brave 
JMansveldt,  whofe  name  merits  a  place  in  the  page 
of  hiftory.  He  was  a  natural  fon  of  the  count 
Mansveldt  governor  of  Luxemburg,  and  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  Brufiels,  from  which 
having  retired  in  difguft,  he  joined  the  party  of 
thofe  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  called  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  infurgents,  who  were  joined  by  the  pro- 
tellants  of  Silefia  and  Hungary.  Mansveldt  faw 
under  his  banners  at  one  time  numerous  armies, 
at  another  a  much  final ler  force,  as  ufually  hap¬ 
pens  in  wars  of  that  kind.  In  the  latter  cafe,  his 
courage  compenfated  the  deficiency  of  number. 
In  his  fuccefl'es  he  difplayed  equal  magnanimity  as 
he  lhowed  fortitude  in  his  reverfes.  His  life 
abounds  with  rare  and  ftriking  traits ,  of  which  we 
will  content  ourfelves  with  quoting  two. 

He  had  a  confidant  named  Cazel,  and  that  con¬ 
fidant  was  in  the  habit  of  betraying  him.  Mans- 
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veldt  having  difcovered  his  treachery,  gave  him  a 
fum  of  money,  together  with  a  letter  for  the  hof- 
tile  general  to  whom  Cazel  was  accuftomed  to 
fend  intelligence.  The  letter  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms — “  Cazel  being  more  attached  to 
ii  your  interefts  than  to  mine,  I  fend  him  to  you, 

“  that  you  may  make  ufe  of  his  fervices.” — On 
another  occafion,  he  faid  to  an  apothecary  who 
had  Undertaken  to  poifon  him,  “  My  friend  !  I  can 
“  hardly  believe  that  a  man  whom  I  have  never 
“  injured  ffiould  wiflr  to  deprive  me  of  life.  If  it 
“  v/as  neceffity  which  induced  you  to  accept  the 
<c  office  of  affaffin,  there  is  money  which  will 
“  enable  you  to  live  honeftly.” 

Mansvelat  gave  much  trouble  to  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  finally  died  of  vexation  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  over  the  Bohemians  fo 
complete  a  triumph  as  he  could  have  wiffied.  At 
his  death,  he  recommended  to  his*' toufin  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  as  an  excellent  rule  of  conduct,  the  follow-, 
ing  maxim — “  If  you  wiffi  your  fubjects  to  live 
“  happy  under  your  government,  do  not  let  them 
“  feel  the  full  force  of  your  authority.”  But, 
without  a  difplay  of  power,  can  a  prince  rely 
on  the  obedience  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  do 
not  fenfibly  perceive  that  they  are  governed,  often 
grow  turbulent,  and  render  themfelves  miferable  ? 

To  the  arch-duchy  of  Auflria  and  his  two  fceptres 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  Ferdinand  added  that  Fsrdinandll, 
of  the  empire,  but  not  till  it  had  been  refufed  by  A 1X1619 
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Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria.  When  a  tender  of 
the  imperial  crown  was  made  to  the  latter,  he 
judged  that  his-  acceptance  would  arm  againft  him 
all  the  forces  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  not  only  of 
the  German  but  alfo  of  the  Flemifh  and  Spanilh 
branches  of  that  family.  He  therefore  prudently 
declined  the  offer.  Scarcely  was  Ferdinand  feated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  when  he  found  himfelf 
attacked  on  that  of  Bohemia.  The  Bohemians, 
maintaining  that  the  fame  head  could  not  wear  the 
crown  of  the  empire  together  with  that  of  theft 
kingdom,  conferred  the  latter  on  Frederic  the 
elector  palatine.  The  Hungarians  attempted  alfo 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  and  placed 
themfelves  under  the  government  of  Bethlem  Ga¬ 
bor,  waywode  of  Tranfylvania.  This  defection 
arofe  from  the  alarm  excited  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
Lutherans  and  other  fedtaries  of  thofe  kingdoms 
by  the  exceflive  zeal  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  con- 
ftantly  furrounaed  by  jefuits. 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  eledtor  of  Saxony 
declared  againft  the  eledtor  palatine.  The  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  efpoufed  his  caufe ;  but 
their  friendfhip  came  too  late :  for,  while  he  re* 
mained  in  expectation  of  the  affiftance  which  they 
were  preparing  to  fend  him,  he  was  defeated. 
Without  allowing  time  for  negotiation  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  the  emperor,  who  had  already  caufea  him 
to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  deprives 
him  of  his  dates,  and  confers  on  the  duke  of  Ba-> 
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varia  the  title  of  elector.  Gabor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  a  moment  of 
difficulty,  now  feels  the  ffiock  of  repercuffion 
from  the  defeat  of  the  eleftor  palatine,  and  totters 
on  his  Hungarian  throne.  The  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  defpoiled  of  his  poffeffions  in  Germany, 
flees  before  Walftein,  who  confines  him  within  his 
priftine  boundaries.  Mansveldt,  abandoned  by  a 
part  of  his  army,  beholding  the  reft;  a  prey  to  dif- 
eafe,  and  overwhelmed  with  chagrin  on  feeing  the 
Hungarian  mal-contents  accept  the  infidious  pro- 
pofals  of  the  emperor,  falls  a  viftim  to  grief  and 
languor. 

So  many  fucceffive  advantages  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  Ferdinand  a  complete  triumph.  Deceitful 
illufion  !  during  the  funflrine  of  fecurity,  fuddenly 
arifes  a  tremendous  ftorm,  Germany  trembles 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  feeing  herfelf  bound  in 
flaviffi  fubjedtion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  the  pro- 
teftants  more  efpecially  take  the  alarm.  Richelieu, 
fteadily  purfuant  of  the  plan  which  had  been  form¬ 
ed  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  excites  their 
fears  and  inquietudes,  offers  them  the  affiftance  of 
France,  procures  for  them  that  of  England,  fo¬ 
ments  the  difcontent  of  Guftavus-Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  who  had  been  indelicately  treated  by 
the  emperor. 

With  the  impetuofity  of  a  torrent,  Guftavug 
nifties  into  Germany,  and  increafes  his  force  'by 
the  additional  ftrength  of  Pomerania  and  Branden- 
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burg  and  Saxony,  which  he  hurries  away  in  fpitef 
of  them  in  his  rapid  vortex.  In  vain  the  im- 
perialifts,  commanded  by  that  excellent  general 
Tillv,  endeavour  to  check  his  irreliftible  career 
in  the  fields  of  Leipfic :  they  are  defeated  and  dif- 
perfed.  The  ill-fated  Guftavus,  purfuing  a  new 
victory  on  the  plain  of  Lutzen,  falls  fmitten  with 
the  Itroke  of  death,  as  it  were  in  fight  of  his  re¬ 
cent  trophies  at  Leipfic.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
affafllnated.  Ferdinand  was  on  the  point  of  filing 
for  peace ;  but  his  opponent’s  fall  determines  him 
to  profecute  the  war.  Mifunderftanding  arifes 
among  the  allies.  The  Swedilh  nation,  deprived 
of  her  king,  confents  to  an  accommodation :  but 
the  Swedilh  troops,  headed  by  different  chiefs  who 
had  been  the  pupils  of  Guftavus,  fell  their  aflift- 
ance  to  the  belligerant  powers,  and  continue  to 
give  uneafinefs  to  the  emperor.  Very  lively  fears 
were  excited  in  his  breaft  by  the  conduct  of  Wal- 
ftein,  one  of  his  belt  generals,  w7ho,  conceiving 
himfelf  to  have  been  ill  requited,  threatened  him 
with  either  a  defection  or  a  revolt.  The  cabinet 
of  Vienna  determined,  that,  if  he  could  not  be 
feifed,  he  ought  to  be  killed.  The  latter  alterna¬ 
tive  took  place,  and  Walftein  fell  under  the  af- 
fafiin’s  fteel.  All  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war — 
of  which  no  individual  could  doubt  that  the  flames 
had  been  kindled  by  the  pride  and  the  ambition 
and  the  outrageous  zeal  of  Ferdinand  the  Second 
—-•did  not  prove  a  bar  to  his  fon’s  election  as  king; 
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of  the  Romans,  though  at  the  rifque  of  the  con¬ 
flagration’s  continuing  to  rage  under  his  admini- 
ftration. 

Happily,  however,  the  hoflilities  were  for  the 
moft  part  fuperfeded  by  negotiations  under  Fer-  Fcrdinard 
dinand  III.  But  thofe  pacific  difpofitions  in  the  a.d.  i637. 
interior  of  the  empire  did  not  fave  ill-fated  Ger¬ 
many  from  fuffering  ravages  on  her  frontiers,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  fide  of  France.  The  calamities  of 
the  people  were  rendered  durable  by  the  abilities 
of  the  generals  employed.  Hiflory  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  names  of  Weimar,  Bannier,  Torflenfon, 
Piccolomini,  Merci,Wrangel,  and  numerous  others. 

The  warring  fovereigns,  fure  of  unfailing  refources 
in  the  abilities  of  thofe  great  commanders,  were 
little  alarmed  by  a  defeat,  and  readily  re-entered 
the  lifts,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  peoples. 

Diets  meanwhile  were  affembled,  regulations  were 
made,  meafures  were  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of 
<removal  or  diminution  of  the  exifting  calamities. 

Their  ambition  excepted,  the  Auftrian  princes 
juftly  bore  the  character  of  good  monarchs ; 
though  we  may  alfo  tax  them  with  luxury,  often- 
tation,  haughtinefs,  and  a  punctilious  formality  of 
etiquette  which  was  extremely  tirefome  to  thofe 
who  approached  them.  They  rarely  commanded 
their  armies  in  perfon,  though  they  were  almoft 
conftantly  at  war.  The  indolence  of  the  palace 
ufually  pofleffed  greater  attractions  for  them  than 
the  activity  of  the  camp. 
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Notwithflanding  the  right- — till  then  feldom  con- 
tefted — which  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  gave 
Leopold  i,  to  the  imperial  crown,  Ferdinand’s  fon  Leopold, 
a  D  165 7'  being  thwarted  by  France,  found  a  difficulty  in 
caufmg  himfelf  to  be  elected.  Soon  after  his 
afeennon  of  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  defend 
himfelf  againffc  the  Turks.  Under  his  banners, 
Montecuculli  defeated  them  at  Saint-Godard.  Le¬ 
opold  afterward  faw  himfelf  placed  as  it  were  be¬ 
tween  two  fires — being  preffed  on  the  one  hand 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  on  the  other  by  the  re¬ 
volted  Hungarians,  and  .little  aided  by  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  who  were  not  forry  to  fee  the  in- 
vafive  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  kept  in  check. 
But  the  Turks  were  not  fatisfied  with  infpiring 
diflant  terror  :  they  advanced  even  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  The  emperor  and  all  his  court  fought 
fafety  in  flight.  John  Sobiefki  king  of  Poland, 
being  called  upon  for  aid,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  compelled  the 
barbarians  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Vienna.  In  the  in¬ 
terview  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  imperial 
majefty  abated  nothing  of  its  ufual  pride  :  Leopold 
feemed  as  it  were  afraid  of  conferring  too  great 
honours  on  the  victor  :  every  ftep  was  meafured, 
every  gefture  and  word  regulated  by  previous 
agreement.  On  viewing  fuch  nice  precifion  of 
ceremonial,  the  beholders  might  well  have  been  at 
a  lofs  to  difeover  on  which  fide  lay  the  fervice,  on 
which  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Notwithftanding  his  embarr aliments,  Leopold 
ultimately  fucceeded  in  accomplilhing  an  objedt 
which  long  had  been  the  wifh  of  his  family — that 
of  rendering  for  them  the  crown  of  Hungary  in¬ 
heritable.  For  their  lalt  eledtive  fovereign  the 
Hungarians  chofe  the  archduke  Jofeph,  at  whofe 
coronation  they  for-ever  renounced  the  right  of 
election,  and  infured  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  that 
of  hereditary  fuccelfion.  The  fame  prince  was 
eledted  king  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  period 
of  fortunate  promotions  :  the  duke  of  Hanover  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  eledtor  :  the  duke  of  Saxony  ob¬ 
tained  the  crown  of  Poland  :  the  eledtor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  procured  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged 
king  of  Pruffia.  It  was  alfo  during  this  time  that 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  forcing  its  way  to  the 
Spanifh  throne.  Leopold  witnelfed  all  thefe  changes 
on  the  fcene  during  a  reign  of  forty-feven  years. 

He  excited  not.  much  regret  when  removed  by 
death  from  the  theatre  of  the  empire,  on  which  he 
had  not  personally  adted  a  very  brilliant  part.  No 
cenfure  has  been  bellowed  on  either  his  charadter 
or  his  morals. 

That  adlivity  which  had  been  waiting  in  Leo¬ 
pold  was  poffelfed  by  Lis  fon  Jofeph.  To  a  con-  jofeph  i, 
fiderable  portion  of  ambition  and  pride,  he  added  ‘  5° 
ardor,  enterprife,  indefatigability.  No  emperor 
ever  ruled  Germany  with  equal  haughtinefs  and 
defpotifm.  Already  celebrated  for  his  martial  fuc- 
pelfes  and  diliinguilhed  by  his  talents,  he  excited 
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the  molt  lively  hopes  and  fears,  when  death  fnatch- 
ed  him  away  in  the  bloom  of  his  age.  The  elec¬ 
toral  college  were  not  generally  difpofed  in  favour 
of  his  brother  the  archduke  Charles :  but  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Mentz  gained  for  him  all  the  votes  by  a  de- 
cifive  argument.  “  The  empire,”  faid  he,  ee  is 
(i  a  wife  of  high  birth.  She  requires  a  great  ex- 
iC  penditure  for  her  maintenance ;  and  the  houfe 
“  of  Aufiria  alone  polfelfes  revenues  adequate  to 
“  the  purpofe.” 

Ch'rt  sVTj  Charles  was  at  this  time  in  Spain,  of  which  he 

A.D.  171..  _ 

difputed  the  crown  with  Philip  V.  His  elevation 
to  the  empire  furnilhed  an  opportunity  of  termi¬ 
nating  the  contefl  between  the  two  rivals,  and  re- 
eftablilhing  a  general  peace,  of  which  Europe  at 
length  tailed  the  fweets  after  a  long  war  which 
had  haralfed  Germany  under  the  four  emperors 
lail  preceding.  Charles  VI  was  the  author  of  that 
famous  pragmatic  fandtion  which  fecured  all  the 
pofleflions  of  the  houfe  of  Aultria  to  the  arch- 
duchefs  Maria-Therefa  his  daughter.  He  pro¬ 
cured  that  order  of  fucceffion  to  be  guarantied  by 
the  Hates  of  the  empire,  by  all  the  powers  wTho 
were  capable  of  dillurbing  it,  and,  among  others, 
by  France. 

At  his  death,  that  power,  without  diredtly  op- 
pofmg  the  difpolitions  of  the  pragmatic  fandlion  to 
which  Hie  had  given  her  approbation,  fupported  or 
even  excited  the  pretenfions  of  other  branches  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who,  after  having  given  their 
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confent  to  that  family  compaft,  now  rofe  in  op- 
pofition  to  it.  Hence  originated  a  war  which  in¬ 
flamed  all  Europe.  Maria-Therefa,  who  had  given 
her  hand  to  Francis-Stephen  duke  of  Lorraine,  re- 
folutely  alferted  the  rights  which  fhe  derived  from 
the  pragmatic  fanction,  and  fuccefsfully  repelled 
the  efforts  of  Charles  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Shyles 

VAX* 

intrigues  of  France  had  caufed  to  be  elected  em-  a.d.i7*j. 
peror. 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  dearly  paid  for  the  honour 
of  wearing  the  imperial  crown.  After  five  years 
of  difaflrous  warfare,  he  died  deprived  of  nearly 
all  his  Rates.  The  arch-duchefs  Maria-Therefa, 
already  queen  of  Flungary  and  Bohemia,  had  fuf-  ^ 
ficient  influence  to  place  her  hufband  on  the  throne  ms- 
of  the  empire,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Aufiria,  her  anceltors.  This 
event  introduced  a  new  line  of  fucceflion — that  of 
the  Auftro-Lorraine  family. 

Francis-Stephen,  the  flock  of  that  lineage,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  two  fons,  the  one  after  the 
other.  Jofeph,  a  prince  thirfling  for  glory  of  every  j0fePh  ir, 
kind,  had  that  of  trying  his  flrength  without  difad-  A'D'I?65' 
vantage  againfl  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  He  was  feen  in  France  attentively  vifiting  the 
ports  and  arfenals,  obferving  the  procefles  of  the 
arts,  and  ardently  purfuing  the  acquifition  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge  whence  he  could  derive  any 
benefit  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  dominions. 
Though  twice  married,  he  left  no  children.  His 
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brother  Peter-Leopold-Jofeph  inherited  the  crown 
after  him,  and  was  fucceeded,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  by  Francis  II.  The  latter,  after  a  ca¬ 
lamitous  war,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  realife 
by  a  treaty  with  France  the  project  ever  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  of  rendering  herfelf 
miftrefs  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  by  including  within 
his  territories  the  city  of  Venice  and  a  great  part 
of  its  continental  dependencies. 

Hungary,  though  not  belonging  to  the  body  of 
the  empire,  may  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  empe¬ 
rors  have  over  it  in  confequence  of  its  proximity. 
We  will  therefore  prefent  its  hiftory  previoufly  to 
that  of  the  hates  which  compofe  the  confederation 
of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Hungary. 

Hungary  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Huns, 
whom  Charlemagne  either  defliroyed  or  reduced 
to  fubjection — his  ufual  alternative.  The  country 
abounds  in  every  thing  necefiary  for  the  fupport 
and  comfort  of  life,  in  mines,  forefts,  and  efpe- 
cially  wine.  That  of  Tokay  is  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated.  Game  is  there  fo  plenty,  that,  to  prevent 
its  ravages,  the  chafe  is  every-where  permitted  and 
even  encouraged.  The  Hungarians  are  men  of 
advantageous  flature  :  defeended  from  the  ancient 
Huns,  they  inherit  their  courage.  Their  horfe- 
rnen  are  called  hujfars  — -  their  infantry  heyducks. 
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The  nobles  are  haughty  and  vindictive,  but  faith, 
ful  and  generous.  Almof:  all  the  Hungarians, 
peafants  as  well  as  citizens,  fpeak  t\Vo  languages, 
the  Sclavonian  and  the  German.  The  catholic 
religion  is  the  mod  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Hungarian  women  poffefs  no  peculiar  characteriftic, 
unlefs  we  confider  as  fuch  the  feverity  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  morals. 

At  different  periods  the  Hungarians  made  de- 
ftrudtive  inroads  into  Italy  and  Germany,  which 
they  pillaged  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  fword. 

We  do  not  know  what  were,  in  thofe  days,  their 
manners  or  laws  or  government.  Probably  their 
manners  were  favage,  their  laws  barbarous,  and 
their  kings  the  chiefs  of  undifciplined  hordes.  The 
firft  of  thofe  princes  who  profeffed  himfelf  a  Chrif- 
tian  was  Geyfa,  whofe  place  in  chronology  is  mark-  Geyfa, 
ed  about  the  year  989.  His  pagan  fubjedls,  not  A  D'9S9‘ 
approving  his  change  of  religion,  revolted  againft 
him.  If  he  did  not  convert  them,  at  leaf!  he  forced 
them  to  acquiefce  in  the  eftablifhment  of  churches, 
monafteries,  bifhops,  priefts,  all  enriched  by  him 
with  liberal  donations.  His  fon  Stephen  experi-  Stephen, 
enced  a  rebellion  of  that  part  of  his  fubjefts  who  99 
had  retained  their  attachment  to  paganifm,  and 
who  called  in,  to  the  defence  of  their  idols,  their 
king’s  uncle,  the  prince  of  Tranfylvania.  Stephen 
defeated  his  uncle,  reduced  his  fubjects  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty,  and  alfo  protected  Hungary 
from  an  invafion  of  the  Bulgarians. 
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Kis  fon  Peter  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  by  a  too  ftrongly  marked  predilection  for  the 
Germans  whom  he  invited  to  his  court.  The  chiefs 
of  the  nation  depofed  him,  and  in  his  place  fet 
up  one  of  their  own  number,  named  Aba.  When 
the  latter  thought  himfelf  fecurely  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  commuted  acts  of  cruelty  which  ren- 
dered  him  odious.  Peter  was  now  recalled,  and 
Aba  was  killed.  But  Peter,  not  being  improved 
in  wifdom  by  his  late  difgrace,  began  anew  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  Germans.  This  conduct  exciting  mur¬ 
murs,  he  banifhed  and  profcribed,  without  fparing 
even  the  higheft  nobles.  One  of  thefe,  by  name 
Andrew,  and  defcended  from  the  royal  family, 
after  having  roamed  fome  time  in  exile,  returned  to 
Hungary  with  his  brother  Bela.  They  dethroned 
Peter,  and  earned  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  in  con- 
fe'quence  of  which  punilhment  he  died.  The  two 
brothers  afterward  difagreed'  becaufe  Andrew  had 
defignated  his  fon  Solomon  as  his  foie  heir  to  the 
crown.  From  this  quarrel  enfued  a  war,  in  which 
Andrew  was  flain.  Bela  perilhed  by  accident^ 
having  been  crufned  by  the  fall  of  a  wall. 

Andrew  had  left  two  fons,  Geyfa  and  Ladif- 
laus,  who  difputed  the  diadem  with  Solomon. 
After  having  tried  the  fate  of  wTar,  they  came  to 
a  reconciliation,  and  divided  the  kingdom  among 
them.  Geyfa  dying,  his  brother  Ladiflau?  feifed 
for  himfelf  the  portion  which  w’as  common  to 
both,  although  Geyfa  had  left  two  fons,  Coloman 
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and  Almus.  Whether  in  confequence  of  an  agree-  coioman 
ment  with  their  uncle,  or  after  his  death,  the)'1  A.nfx'ogs? 
reigned  in  their  turn  :  but  the  former  caufed  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  to  be  put  out.  Under  thefe  two 
princes,  under  their  uncle  Ladiflaus  and  their  fa¬ 
ther  Geyfa,  the  Chuni,  a  pagan  tribe  inhabiting 
Walachia,  made  dreadful  ravages  in  Hungary. 

The  Germans  and  Ruffians  alfo  over -ran  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  Normans  infefted  the  coafts  of  Dal¬ 
matia.  At  the  fame  time  the  two  religions,  pa- 
ganifm  and  Chriftianity,  waged  fierce  war  againft 
each  other  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
latter  became  fo  far  prevalent,  that  Hungary  fur- 
nifhed  a  numerous  hoft  of  crufaders  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  holy  land,  and  that,  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  Stephen  the  fon  of  Coioman,  the  bifhops  Stephen  n, 
were  joined  with  the  nobles  in  the  adminiftration  A'  ‘  MI*‘ 
of  the  government.  Their  ward  profited  little  by 
their  Ieffons,  and  did  not  at  firfl  appear  much 
impreffed  with  the  benign  maxims  of  Chriftianity. 

He  was  harfh,  fevere,  and  even  cruel,  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  valiant  warrior,  who  carried  the  terror 
of  his  arms’  into  Bohemia  and  Ruffiia,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  feared  by  the  emperor  of  Conflanti- 
nople.  He  was  furnamed  the  Shaven.  At  his 
death  he  veiled  his  laurels  with  a  monkifh  cowl  : 
but  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  not  fo  much 
this  act  of  humility  which  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  Saint  with  which  he  is  alfo  honoured,  as  the 
virtue  of  generofity  toward  the  clergy. 
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Having  no  ilfue,  Stephen  had  called  to  the  fuc* 
ceffion  his  coufin  Bela,  the  fon  of  Almus.  Bela, 
after  having  experienced  fome  revolts,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  Germans  who  had  advanced  to  the 
very  walls  of  his  capital,  bequeathed  the  peaceable 
poffeffion  of  his  kingdom  to  his  fon  Geyfa,  who, 
having  no  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Stephen,  who,  for  the  fame  reafon,  was  in  his 
turn  followed  by  his  remaining  brother,  Bela.  The 
Venetians  had  fought  with  his  predeceffors  for 
Dalmatia :  the  war  was  renewed  under  his  reign, 
and  with  advantage  to  him,  fmce  that  province 
remained  united  to  Hungary.  He  left  two  fons, 
Emeric  and  Andrew,  the  latter  of  whom  prepared 
to  invade  the  throne  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
levied  troops  for  the  purpofe.  The  two  armies 
having  met,  and  being  on  the  point  of  engaging 
in  combat,  Emeric  laid  abide  his  armour,  and, 
advancing  into  the  midft  of  his  brother’s  ranks, 
44  Soldiers  l”  faid  he,  44  which  of  you  will  dare 
44  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  king  ? 
14  which  of  you  will  dare  to  violate  in  my  per- 
44  fon  the  dignity  of  Saint  Stephen  ?  I  am  his 
44  fuccefibr,  his  vicar,  your  fovereign  by  the  unani- 
44  mous  confent  of  the  ftates.  Accept  the  pardon 
44  which  I  offer  to  you,  and  acknowledge  your 
44  king.”  This  boldnefs  was  fuccefsful :  the  wea¬ 
pons  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  nor  did  he 
thenceforward  experience  from  his  fubjects  aught 
but  obedience  and  fubmiffion.  After  his  death* 
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they  placed  on  the  throne  his  fon  Ladiflaus,  who  Ladiflaus  n, 
was  carried  off  by  ficknefs  at  the  end  of  fix 
months. 

Andrew,  who  had  endeavoured  to  wred  the  Andrew  n, 

7  A.D.  1204. 

diadem  from  his  brother  Emeric,  acquired  it  with¬ 
out  violence  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  La¬ 
diflaus.  He  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  cru- 
fade,  having  intruded  a  nobleman  named  Banc- 
banus  with  the  adminidration  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  abfence.  The  queen,  named  Gertrude, 
a  German  by  birth,  had  remained  at  home.  One 
of  her  brothers,  having  come  to  fee  her,  con¬ 
ceived  a  violent  paflion  for  Bancbanus’s  wife  ;  and 
Gertrude  aflided  her  brother  to  gratify  his  denres 
by  violence.  Bancbanus,  informed  by  his  wife  of 
the  infult  offered  to  her,  dabbed  the  queen,  rufh- 
ed  out  of  the  palace  with  the  reeking  fword  in 
his  hand,  publicly  proclaimed  the  deed,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  going  to  Condantinople  to  fur- 
render  himfelf  into  the  king’s  hands,  that  he  might 
fud'er  the  punifhment  of  his  conduct  if  it  merited 
any.  In  effeft,  he  went  as  he  had  promifed  :  but 
Andrew,  who  was  well  fatisfied  with  his  regency, 
refufed  to  liden  to  him,  fent  him  indantly  back 
to  his  pod,  and  told  him  that  he  would  examine 
into  the  affair  on  the  fpot  where  it  had  happened. 

After  his  return  he  accordingly  made  examina¬ 
tion,  declared  the  queen  guilty,  and  pardoned  the 
murderer,  whom  he  moreover  fplendidly  reward¬ 
ed  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  regency.  The 
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'Confidence  placed  by  Bancbanus  in  Andrew’s  juf- 
tice  does  honour  to  the  latter.  He  returned  from 
the  holy  land,  more  laden  with  reliques  than  with 
laurels. 

Bda  iv,  Under  the  reign  of  his  fon  Bela,  the  Tartars 

T)  12  j  j 

drove  before  them  the  Cumani,  a  Sarmatian  tribe, 
who  fled  into  Hungary.  The  king  granted  them 
lands  :  but  that  aft  of  complaifance  difpleafed  his 
fubjefts,  and  not  without  reafon ;  for  the  new 
fettlers,  inftead  of  ferving  as  a  barrier  to  proteft 
the  old  inhabitants  from  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars, 
united  with  the  latter,  and  together  with  them 
ravaged  the  country.  Either  as  a  punifhment  for 
this  error  in  government  which  proved  fo  fatal  to 
his  fubjefts,  or  for  other  reafons,  Bela  was  banifhed 
from  his  kingdom.  He  fuflered  all  the  calamities 
of  exile,  wandering,  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  even  kept  in  confinement  by  the  fovereign  of 
Auftria,  to  which  country  he  had  fled  for  refuge. 
He  efcaped  from  his  chains,  and,  after  various  ad¬ 
ventures,  was  re-eftablifhed  on  his  throne  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes.  He  made  a  brilliant  oppofi- 
tion  to  Ottocarus  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  him :  he  avenged  himfelf  for 
his  captivity  in  Auftria,  and  employed  the  laft 
years  of  his  reign  in  recovering  his  kingdom  from 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  barbarians 
had  reduced  it. 

Stephen  iv,  His  fon  Stephen  likewife  fuccefsfully  combated 
'  ,‘7t”  the  king  of  Bohemia :  but  it  was  referved  for 
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Ladiflaus,  Stephen’s  fon  and  fucceffor,  finally  to  Ladings  nr, 
rid  Hungary  of  that  trcu’blefome  enemy.  Ottoca-  7  * 
rus  was  killed  in  battle.  To  the  ravages  of  the 
Bohemians  fucceeaed  thofe  of  the  Cumani,  who, 
from  fuppliants  under  Bela,  were  become,  as 
had  been  forefeen,  formidable  gueils  under  Ladif¬ 
laus.  That  prince  bore  fuch  a  character  for  de¬ 
bauchery,  that  the  pope  and  alfo  the  femperor  his 
brother-in-law  thought  proper  to  reproach  him  on 
the  fubjedl,  and  to  give  him  prudent  cautions : 
but  they  were  fruitlefs.  During  fome  interval  of 
truce,  probably,  he  made  to  fome  Cuman  women 
certain  advances,  which  were  rejefled:  he  attempted 
violence ;  and  they  flabbed  him  in  his  own  tent. 

As  he  left  no  iffue,  Hungary  became  an  objefl 
of  cupidity  to  feveral  competitors.  Rodolf,  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  claimed  it  as  a  fief  cf  the 
empire :  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  prefented  him- 
ielf  as  a  candidate  in  the  right  of  his  wife  Mary 
the  filler  of  Ladiflaus,  and,  without  awaiting  the 
decifion,  caufed  his  fon  Charles  Martel  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  crowned  at  Naples'.  The  pope  took 
part  with  the  Neapolitan,  afferting  himfelf  to  be 
lord  paramont  of  Hungary,  and  commanded  the 
emperor  to  renounce  his  pretenfions.  During  - 
thefe  contefls,  the  Hungarians,  indignant  that  thofe 
foreigners  fhould  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  right 
of  giving  them  a  mailer,  elected  Andrew,  the  Andrew  in,, 
grand-fon  of  Andrew  II,  born  at  Venice  after  the  ’ 
death  of  his  father,  and  thence  -furnamed  the 
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Venetian.  He  was  oppofed  during  his  whole  reign 
t  Charles  the  Neapolitan.  The  two  competitors 
died  nearly  at  the  fame  time — the  Venetian,  with¬ 
out  children.  The  Neapolitan  left  a  fon  called 
ChariesfRcbert,  whence  was  formed  the  name  of 
Charobere.  Daring;  hi?  minority,  the  Hungarians 
fought  a  king  in  Bohemia.  Wenceflaus,  king  of 
that  country,  gave  them  his  for  Ladiflaus,  but  re- 
c  i  that  young;  wince  v  en  he  was  informed  of 
the  a:’  urbances  by  w'rkh  cheir  kingdom  was 
agitated,  a  hey  now  conferred  their  crown  on 
Qtho  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  fpent  his  reign  in  reli¬ 
gious  prccefhons  and  feftivals,  and  dually  abdicated 
the  fovereignty.  Young  C.harobert,  the  fon  of  the 
Neapolitan,  being  now  of  w  e,  affirmed  the  fceptre: 
but,  invited  to  bear  that  or  Naples,  he  preferred 
the  latter,  and  left  his  ion  Levis  to  rule  the  Hun¬ 
garians. 

Lewis  was  a  courageous  prince :  he  fubiugated 
Tranfylvania  which  had  revolted — affifted  the  king 
of  Poland  again#  the  Lithuanians — repelled  the 
Tartars  and  Croats  and  Sarmatians,  barbarian 
hordes  who  furiouflv  attacked  Hungarv.  Levis 
carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  Naples,  where  he 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Andrew  who 
had  been  affaffinated  by  his  wife  Joan,  and  earned 
himfelf  to  be  feared  through  all  Italy.  To  thefe 
martial  qualities  he  added  prudence,  generofity, 
and  a  love  of  literature  :  and  he  made  his  kingdom 
to  fiourifn.  He  was  furnamed  the  Great.  After 
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his  death,  the  Hungarians  did  not  hefitate  to  teftify 
their  gratitude  to  his  memory' by  proclaiming  his 
daughter  Mary  under  the  title  of  “  kfog.”  She  Mary  and 
wilhed  to  affociate  with  herfelf  in  the  fovereignty  a"d.  1382. 
her  hufband  Sigifmond ;  which  object,  die  accom- 
plifhed,  partly  with  the  corifent  of  her  TubjeGs, 
partly  by  force."  But  Mary  being  dead,'  and 
Sigifmond  having  fuffered  a  fevere  defeat  from  the  sigifmond 
Turks,  the  Hungarians  called  to  their  throne  a  d’^z. 
Ladiilaus,  a  prince  of  the  Neapolitan  branch.  i.admausV, 

•  •  '  "  p  A.D.  1403. 

Sigifmond,  however,  fo  completely  recovered  from 
his  fall,  as  to  Become  emperor  and  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  when  Ladiilaus,  fearing  his  power,  abdicated 
the  fovereignty.  Sigifmond  alfumed  fufficient  au¬ 
thority  over  the  nation  to  procure  the  cfown  for 1 

-  .f"  ,  ■  -  ■»  J 

his  fon-in-laW  Albert  of  Aultria.  This  prince  Albert  of 
reigned  but  a  Ihort  time,  and,  at  his  death,  left  his  a  d.  1438. 
wife  pregnant.  She  brought  forth  a  fon,  called 
Ladiilaus,  Who  'w&s  crowned  at  the  age  of  ’four' LadifkujVi, 
months.  The  Hungarians,  agitated  by  civil  arid  ' i_r4 
religious  commotion's,  offered  their  crown  to  Ula- 
dillaus  king  of  Poland,  who  accepted  it  under  the 
title  of  proteGor ;  but  he  alfo  bore  that  of  king. 

He  Ihowed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  regal  dignity, 
and  facrificed  his  life  in  fighting  againft  the  Turks, 
in  defence  of  the  nation  who  had  placed  him  at 
their  head. 

Young  Ladiilaus  had  been  educated  in  Germany, 
whither  his  mother  had  carried  him  for  fafetv  from 

J 

the  dangers  by  which  his  throne  was  environed, 
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The  Hungarians  now  re-demanded  hirm  of  the 
emperor  Frederic,  who  accordingly  fent  him  back 
to  them.  During  his  minority,  the  celebrated 
JohrnCorvin,  a  noble  Hungarian,  and  fon  to  John 
Hunniades,  fuccefsfully  waged  war  again!!  the 
Turks,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  good  fortune 
of  his  fon  Matthias.  A  violent  colic  carried  off 
Ladiflaus  in  the  vigor  of  his  age. 

The  emperor  afferted  himfelf  to  be  king  of 
Hungary,  becaufe  he  had  in  his  poffeffion  the 
crown  of  Saint  Stephen,  which  Ladiflaus’s  mother 
had  taken  with  her  to  Germany  when  !he  carried 
her  fon  thither.  But  Matthias,  the  fon  of  Corvin, 
being  elected  by  the  Hates,  paid  little  regard  to 
that  pretended  title.  He  thought,  neverthelefs, 
that  vulgar  prejudice  ought  not  to  be  too  far  over¬ 
looked  among  a  fuperftitious  nation :  wherefore, 
having  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  emperor, 
he  infilled  on  the  reftitution  of  that  venerated 
relique,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  with  it. 
He  reigned  with  glory,  being  entitled  tq  praife  as 
well  for  his  martial  talents  as  for  his  love  of  litera¬ 
ture.  His  natural  fon  John  Corvin,.wno  prefented 
himfelf  as  candidate  for  the  crown  after  his  father’s 
death,  was  not  accepted  by  the  Hungarians.  They 
tfiadiflausiij  preferred  to  him  Uladiilaus  kins;  of  Bohemia,  v/ho 

A.D.  1490.  "  , 

-Lewis  11,  left  his  crown  to  his  only  fon  Lewis.  This  young 
' prince  perifhed  in  the  difaffrous  battle  of  Mohats 
again!!  the  Turks. 

Lewis  having  died  without  pofferity,  two  com- 
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petitors  arofe,  Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria,  and 
John  Zapolfki  a  Hungarian  noble.  They  for  fome 
time  fupported  their  oppofite  claims  by  arms,  but 
at  length  terminated  the  conteft  by  an  agreement 
that  the  Hungarian  fhould  retain  during  life  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  conquered,  and 
that,  after  his  death,  it  fliGuld  revert  to  the  Auftrian. 

The  latter  pretended  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
him  of  right,  becaufe  he  had  married  Anne  the 
fifter  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis :  yet  he  thought  it 
neceffary  to  ftrengthen  that  title  by  the  additional  Ferdinand, 
fandtion  of  an  election,  which  he  obtained. 

His  fon  Maximilian  caufed  himfelf  to  be  folemnly  Maximilian, 

;  A.D.  1563. 

crowned  at  Prefburg,  and  conduced  himfelf  as  if 
that  ceremony  had  been  equivalent  to  an  election. 

His  two  fons,  Rodolf  and  Matthias,  who  fuccef-  Rodoff> 

A.D.  r  572. 

lively  inherited  the  fceptre  after  him,  imitated  their  Matthias  ir, 

J  ,  A.D.  1608. 

father,  but  not  without  reclamations,  frequently 
accompanied  by  armed  refiftance,  on  the  part  of  • 
the  Hungarians. 

Thefe  reclamations  were  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  danger  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  according  to 
the  choice  which  the  mal-contents  made  of  their 
chiefs.  Ferdinand,  having  obtained  pofieffion  of  Ferdinand  11 
the  crown  in  confequence  of  a  ceftion  in  his  favour 
by  his  couftn  Matthias  who  had  no  iftue,  was  op- 
pofed  by  Bethleem-Gabor  prince  of  Tranfylvania.' 

His  fon,  by  name  alfo  Ferdinand,  was  in  like  man- Ferdi- 

^  r  .  '  ’  .  ^  nand  Iir, 

ner  compelled  to  derend  himfelf  againft  the  Tran-  a.d.  1625, 
fyhranian  prince  George  Ragotlki.  The  two 
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Tranfylvanians  received  powerful  fupport  from 
the  proteflants,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  well- 
known  zeal  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  in  favour  of 
the  catholic  religion.  In  fpite  of  the  flrength  of 
Germany,  of  which  the  two  Ferdinands  difpofed 
as  emperors,  the  latter  could  only  obtain  a  dif- 
advantageous  peace  from  the  mal-contents.  At 
the  price  of  fome  concefhons,  he  was  enabled  to 
leave  Hungary  in  a  tolerably  peaceful  ftate  to  his 
fon,  another  Ferdinand,  who  quietly  enjoyed  the 
government. 

That  prince  dying  without  Flue,  the  fceptre  de¬ 
volved  to  the  hand  of  Leopold,  fecond  fon  of 
Ferdinand  III.  In  October  1687,  Leopold  caufed 
the  crown  of  Hungary  to  be  declared  hereditary  in 
the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and  procured  it  to  be  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon  the  archduke  Jofeph,  who 
afterward  became  emperor,  and  died  without  male 
ifiiie,  leaving  a  widow  who  was  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  the  rights  of  her  daughters;  fo  that,  finally, 
by  an  accommodation  that  took  place  between  the 
queen-dowager  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  mal-contents  flill  headed  by  Ragotfki,  the 
diadem  was  conferred  on  the  emperor  Charles  of 
Auflria. 

That  prince,  in  a  folemn  diet  held  at  Prefburg 
in  1723,  obtained  a  declaration  that  the  crown 
fhould  continue  hereditary  in  favour  of  his  female 
iffue,  in  default  of  males.  In  virtue  of  that  decree, 
his  daughter  Maria-Therefa  mounted  the  throne  of 
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Hungary  without  oppofition  after  her  father’s 
death.  By  her  affability  and  mildnefs  and  other 
great  qualities  floe  completely  won  the  affections  of 
the  Hungarians,  from  whom  fire  received  ample 
fupplies  of  money  and  of  men  in  the  wars  which 
lafled  during  a  great  part  of  her  reign,  and  which 
fhe  fuftained  with  glory.  Her  pofterity  (till  enjoy 
that  crown,  with  the  advantage  of  finding  the  Hun¬ 
garians  equally  ready  to  give  to  them,  as  they  had 
given  to  her,  ufeful  proofs  of  their  attachment  and 
fidelity  in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  the  midft  of  thofe  barbarous  tribes  which 
during  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages  inundated  the 
country,  the  indigenous  blood  of  the  ancient  Hun¬ 
garians  and  Sclavonians  feems  to  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  nobles,  together  with  the  fierce  valour 
of  thofe  two  martial  nations.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  is  compofed  of  Cumani,  Rafcians,  Jews, 
Ruffians,  Walachians,  Greeks,  Turks — brave  fol- 
diers,  but  difficult  to  be  difeiplined.  They  ufually 
form  the  van  of  the  German  armies,  and  by 
their  favage  appearance  fpread  terror  and  difmay 
wherever  they  proceed. 

States  of  the  Empire. 

The  body  of  the  empire  is  compofed  of  the  ec- 
clefiaflic  and  fecular  electorates.  The  former  are 
three  in  number.  Triers,  Mentz,  and  Cologne ; 
the  latter,  at  prefent  fix,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony, 
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Bavaria,  and  the  duchy  of  Hanover.  Many  other 
Rates,  biihoprics,  abbeys,  cities,  duchies,  counties, 
principalities,  belong  alfo  to  the  Germanic  body ; 
and  among  them  are  home  which  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  fuch  as  the  arch-duchy  of  Auftria. 
Although  the  chief  part  of  thofe  Rates,  confidered 
.  in  feparate  points  of  view  diRinft  from  the  general 
intereR,  prefent  few  important  fadts,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  proper  to  affign  to  them  fome  place  in  hiRory, 
that  there  may  be  no  interruption  of  its  continuity. 

Bohemia. 

Bohemia,  Bohemia,  fituate  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  is 
Moravia,  linked  with  the  imperial  confederation  by  its  quality 
Franconia,  of  electorate,  but  is  independent  of  it  with  refpect 
'  to  its  government.  That  kingdom  is  on  every  fide 
furrounded  by  mountains,  and  by  vaR  foreRs,  the 
remains  of  the  Hercynian  foreR,  which  form  na¬ 
tural  ramparts  for  its  protection.  It  is  fruitful  in 
every  kind  of  natural  riches,  and  produces  even 
diamonds,  which,  though  very  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  ARatic  mines,  are  neverthelefs  deemed  valuable. 
It  has  a  peculiar  language  of  its  own.  The  pea- 
fantry  here,  as  in  the  reft  of  Germany,  are  nearly 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  fiavery,  and  the  nobles 
elevated  almoR  to  the’  rank  of  fovereigns.  The 
men  are  tall  of  Rature,  and  the  women  endued 
with  a  bodily  Rrength  which  however  is  not  deRi- 
tute  of  grace.  In  general,  the  Bohemians  fet  little 
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value  on  literature :  they  confine  themfelves  to 
domeftic  commerce,  are  good  grafiers,  and  fuc- 
pefsful  agricultures. 

Tradition  informs  us,  that,  until  the  tinre  of 
Charlemagne,  the  country  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  Boii,  a  race  of  Gallic  origin.  The  Marcomanfji 
alfo  penetrated  into  Bohemia :  the  Sclavi,  too,  a 
Sarmatian  colony,  invaded  it,  and  gave  prevalency 
to  their  own  language  and  manners,  which  nearly 
refembled  thofe  of  the  wandering  Scythians,  The 
firft  of  their  chiefs  whom  hiftory  has  made  known 
to  us  affumed  only  the  modefl  title  of  u  governor,’* 
and  was'  named  Ezechias.  This  prince  united  the 
fcattered  tribes,  and  gave  them  laws,  which  re¬ 
ceived  (lability  from  Croc,  who  fucceeded  him  by 
election.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Bohe- 
rnians  conferred  the  fovereignty  on  Lybuffa,  the 
youngeft  of  his  daughters.  She,  being  folicited  to 
marry,  fixed  her  choice  on  a  young  hufbandman 
named  Premiflaus,  who  became  an  excellent  go¬ 
vernor.  He  brought  with  him  from  his  hut  his 
ruflic  fhoes  and  cloak,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
placed  in  a  confpicuous  part  of  his  palace,  that 
they  might  inceifantly  remind  him  of  his  prifline 
condition.  On  his  4oath-bed  he  ordered  that  thofe 
memorials  fliould  be  depofited  in  a  facred  place, 
whence  they  fhould  be  taken  and  expofed  to  pub¬ 
lic  view  at  each  election.  That  practice  was  long 
obferved,  even  under  the  kings. 

A-  A  4 
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Botzivoi, 
A.D.  8*0. 


Spil"  nrus, 
A  D.  c2. 


Wi  •  'flaus, 

A.D  907. 


Wence  flaus 

A.D.  916. 


Seven  governors,  whofe  names  are  preferved  in 
the  annals  bring  us  down  to  Botzivoi,  in  the 
year  8 go.  He  affirmed  the  title  of  duke,  and  was 
the  firft  Ghriffian  fovereign  of  the  country.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  the 
Bohemians  teftified  their  wilh  that  the  divine  fer- 
vice  llrould  be  celebrated  among  them  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  popes,  however,  ordered 
that,  it  fhould  be  performed  in  Latin ;  and  their 
will  prevailed,  though  not  without  exciting  mur¬ 
murs.  Botzivoi,  under  '  the  influence  of  a  de¬ 
votional  fpirit,  abdicated  his  high  office,  and  caufed 
to  be  elected  as  his  fucceffor  his  fon  Spiligneus, 
who,  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  [f  was  JaCieed- 
ed  y  his  younger  brother  Wratijlaus ,  who,  at  his 
death~\  left  two  fons  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother  Drahomira.  She  was  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  her 
hufband  had  been  zealoufly  attached  to  it.  His 
>  eldefl:  fon  Wenceflaus  imitated  his  father  in  that 
refpedt,  and  was  very  fervent  in  the  practices  of 
religion.  His  mother,  difgulted  with  his  devo¬ 
tion,  confented  to  his  being  alfaffinated  by  his 

*  One  of  thefe  was  named  Wenceflau s,  whom  we  may  account  the 
Firfly  and  number  the  others  of  the  fame  name  fucceffivcly  after  him. 
But  that  will  not  be  fifficient  to  reconcile  the  French  abridgement 
with  our  Englifh  Universal  Hiftory,  or  either  with  itfelf.  I  there¬ 
fore  leave  the  fucceeding  princes  of  the  name  of  IVtncfJlavs  without 
the  ufual  addition  of  It,  III,  IV,  &c. 

+  The  Italic  words  between  the  crotchets  are  taken  in  fubftance 
from  the  Enghlh  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
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younger  brother  Boleflaus.  But  the  latter  after- 
ward  became  a  Chriftian,  and  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
literate  the  remembrance  of  his  fratricide,  and  to 
make  his  fubjeCts  forget  his  furname  of  Cruel, 
which  however  has  adhered  to  him.  His  fon  Bo-  Boleflaus  ir, 
leflaus  received  the  appellation  of  the  Pious ;  and  967 
a  third  Boleflaus,  his  grandfon,  was  defignated  by  Boleflaus 
that  of  the  Blind  ;  though  we  are  not  informed  a.d.  999. 
whether  his  blindnefs  was  corporeal  or  mental  *. 
However  that  may  have  been,  he  declared  himfelf 
incapable  of  governing,  and  renounced  his  autho¬ 
rity.  His  fon  Jaromir  was  fupplanted  by  his  own  jaromir, 
uncle  Udalric.  To  this  ufurper  fucceeded  his  fon  udai'ric°°2’ 
Bretiflaus,  who  was  followed  by  Spiligneus,  whofe  Bretifla*”’ 
mother  was  of  German  birth.  No  doubt  flie  had 
introduced  at  court  a  great  number  of  her  country-  a.d.  1055, 
men,  whofe  prefence  was  productive  of  diltur- 
bance.  Spiligneus  banilhed  them  all,  without  even 
excepting  his  mother. 

His  fon  Wratiflaus  took  part  in  the  quarrels  Wratiflaus 

II 

between  the  emperors  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV.  a.d.  1061. 
The  latter,  victorious  over  his  father,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  fervices  which  he  had  received 
from  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  an  equivalent  for 
confiderable  fums  that  he  had  borrowed  of  him, 
decorated  him  with  the  title  of  king  in  the  year 
1086.  His  eldeft  fon  Boleflaus  was,  at  the  time 

*  The  Englilh  Univerfal  Hiftory  fays,  that,  “  being  perfuaded  by 
“  the  king  of  Poland  to  come  to  Cracow  to  vifit  him,  he  was  there 
“  perfidioufly  deprived  of  his  fight.” 
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of  his  father’s  death,  an  exile  from  the  kingdom 
on  account  of  his  difobedience :  wherefore  the 
Conrad,  crown  was  conferred  on  his  younger  brother  Con- 

A.D.1092.  ,  .  ,  _  y  0 

rad,  who  wore  it  only  ieven  months.  On  his 
Poieflaus  11, death,  Boleiiaus  re-entered  into  the  enjoyment  of 
' I09’'  his  rights,  and  aiTumed  the  fceptre,  which  he  trans- 
Eotziwi  ii,  mitted  to  his  brother  Botzivoi,  who  was  compelled 

A.D,  nooi  #  1 

S'mtopiuc,  to  refign  it  to  his  coufin  Suatopluc.  By  the  dea^h 

AD.  1107.  0  .  1 

of  the  latter,  which  was  caufed  by  afiaffination 

after  a  reign  of  two  years,  the  crown  came  to 

triadi flairs  Wratiflaus’s  third  foil  Uladiflaus,  who  was  forced 
211, 

Ad.  1109.  to  fhare  his  authority  with  his  younger  brother 
Sotteflaus,  Sobreflatts. 

AD.  1125. 

Sobreflaus  Uladiflaus  was  fueceeded  by  Sobreflaus,  not  his 
A.D.1235.  brother  who  already  poffeffed  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  his  own  fon.  This  latter  had  for  fuc- 
uladiflaus ii  ceffor  his  nephew  Uladiflaus  II.  Cabals,  intrigues, 
ad.  1140-  £orce^  tpe  protection  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
continued  during  a  fpace  of  near  fifty  years  to 
raife  to  the  Hungarian  throne  and  hurl  down  from 
it  a  fucceffion  of  uncles  and  brothers  and  fens  and 
nephews,  until  at  length  the  Bohemians,  weary  of 
thofe  changes,  bellowed  their  fceptre  on  a  worthy 
bifhop,  of  the  blood  of  their  prince,  and  by  name 

Henry,  Henrv,  who  governed  them  with  wifdorn,  and, 
A.D.  1193.  J  .  ° 

before  his  death,  refigned  the  crown  into  the 
uladiflaus  hands  of  the  Rates.  They  conferred  it  on  UladiR 

Til  N 

ad.  1196.  laus,  who  had  endeavoured  to  wreR  it  from  Henry 

his  relative.  His  attempts  had  coR  him  his  li¬ 
berty  ;  but,  from  the  prifon  in  which  he  was  con- 
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fined,  the  Bohemians  called  him  forth  to  afcend 
the  throne.  On  the  report  of  his  elevation,  haftily 
appeared  his  brother  Premiflaus,  whom  poverty 
and  perhaps  the  neceflity  of  concealing  himfelf 
had  reduced  to  the  humble  employment  of  attend¬ 
ing  mafons  in  the  city  of  Ratifbon.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  an  agreement  between  the  two  brothers,  ' 
Uladiflaus  contented  himfelf  with  Moravia,  and 
refigned  Bohemia  to  Premiflaus,  who,  previoufly  Premiflau* 
to  his  death,,  caufe.d  his  fon  Wenceflaus  to  be  a’d.  h96. 
crowned.  The  latter  received  the  furname  of  a.d.  I23o. 
Ottocarus,  or  the  Vi&orious,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  fon  Premiflaus.  That  prince  P*  was  Premiflaus 

Ottocarus 

fucceeded  by  his  fon  Wenceflaus,  who ]  wore  the  a.d.  1255. 

\y  cnccflzius 

crown  of  Poland,  and  declined  that  of  Hungary,  a.d.  1278.’ 
which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
another  Wenceflaus,  his  fon,  though  he  afterward 
preferred  that  of  Bohemia.  This  Wenceflaus  was  Wenceflaus, 
the  laft  of  the  defeendents  of  Premiflaus,  whofe  AI>‘  13°5* 
poflerity  reigned  about  five  hundred  years. 

The  Bohemians  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  on 
their  throne  that  race  for  which  they  entertained  a 
predilection,  by  placing  on  it  Henry  duke  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  who  had  efpoufed  the  filler  of  their  late 
king.  Pie  found  a  competitor  of  the  crown  in 
Roaolf,  fon  of  the  firfl  emperor  of  that  name,  Rodoif, 
whom  feveral  of  the  nobles  had  elected  :  but  Ro-  A’  ' 1 3°6’ 
dolf  dying  left  the  place  vacant  for  Henry,  who  Henry, 

A.D.  1-307. 


*  An  addition  from  the  Englifh  Univerfal  Hiftorjr. 
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Johrt, 

■A.D.  1310, 


was  unable  to  maintain  himfelf  in  it,  and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  for  his  diforderly  conduCf. 

The  Bohemians,  however,  Hill  attached  to  the 
blood  of  their  ancient  king,  invited  to  their  throne 
another  brother-in-law  of  Wenceflaus,  named  John, 
of  the  houfe  of  Luxemburg.  He  was  already  pof- 
feffecl  of  fine  Hates  of  his  own  in  Germany ;  and 
thofe  Hates  occupied  a  greater  fliare  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  than  he  beHowed  on  Bohemia.  Befides,  his 
character  was  that  of  a  roving  adventurer,  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  fettle  any-where.  That  he 
might  be  more  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  intrigues 
and  his  rambling  excurfions,  he  intruded  the  care 
of  Bohemia  to  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  only 
feventeen  years  old.  The  young  prince  fucceeded 
perfectly  well  in  the  adminiHration  :  his  father 
grew  jealous  of  him,  and  refumed  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  again  refigned  them  to  Charles, 
and  fo  effectually  wrought  on  the  German  princes, 
among  whom  he  conffantly  lived,  that  he  pro¬ 
cured  that  fame  fon  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  As  to  himfelf.  Hill  hurried  on  by  his  taHe 
for  adventures,  he  went  to  France  in  queH  of  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  martial  prowefs,  and 
were  there  killed  at  the  battle  of  Creci. 

To  the  imperial  crown  Charles  added  that  of 
a.d.  1347.  Bohemia,  His  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  the 
Bohemians :  for,  different  from  his  father,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  their  country  to  his  other  Hates,  and  made 
it  his  favourite  refidence.  He  there  gave  ffability 
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to  as  many  ufeful  inftitutions  as  he  could,  and 
himfelf  laid  the  foundations  of  feveral,  of  which 
he  recommended  the  completion  to  his  fon  Wen-  Wenceflaus, 

.  A.D.  1 378. 

ceflaus.  But  this  prince,  wholly  devoted  to  his 
pleafures,  took  little  pains  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
his  father.  His  life,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  hiltory 
of  the  empire,  was  a  tilfue  of  extraordinary  events : 
twice  he  was  imprifoned  by  his  fubjects  who  were 
impatient  of  his  irregularities :  twice  he  efcaped 
from  his  confinement,  and  not  only  re-afcended 
the  Bohemian  throne,  but  was  even  elevated  to 
that  of  the  empire.  He  was  compelled  to  defcend  . 
from  the  latter :  nor  did  he  regret  his  fall,  fince  it 
left  him  more  at  liberty  to  abandon  himfelf  to 
luxury  and  debauchery.  Amid  thefe  contempti¬ 
ble  purfuits,  death  overtook  him. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Sigifmund,  sigifmund, 
who  was  already  king  of  Hungary,  and  alfo  em¬ 
peror.  He  found  it  a  difficult  talk  to  fecure  on 
his  head  the  Bohemian  crown.  The  difciples  of 
John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague,  fearing  his  re¬ 
ligious  zeal,  raifed  feveral  competitors  in  oppo- 
fition  to  him :  but  he  removed  them  all  by  arms 
and.  money.  With  refpeft  to  the  plebeian  ad¬ 
herents  of  thofe  fedtaries,  a  dreadful  butchery  was 
made  of  them,  when  abandoned  by  their  chiefs. 

Of  the  other  cruelties  exercifed  again!!  them,  a 
judgement  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
inftance.  Under  pretext  of  a  conference,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  were 


A  * 

A.D.  1415. 
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Albert, 
A.D.  1438. 


Lndiflaus, 
A.D.  1440. 


George 
Podiebrad, 
A.D. 145S. 


Xjl.diflaus, 
A.D.  1471. 


allured  into  a  bam  where  the  bufinefs  was  to  be 
tranfacted ;  and,  fo  foon  as  they  Were  affembled 
there,  it  was  fet  on  fire. 

Thefe  barbarities,  inftead  of  deftroying  the  feet 
of  the  Huffites,  feemed  to  increafe  their  numbers  ; 
and  they  gave  much  uneafmefs  to  Sigifmund’s 
fucceffor,  who  was  Albert  of  Auftria,  his  fon-in- 
law.  This  prince  did  not  enjoy  the  Bohemian 
crown  above  two  years,  being  worn  out  with 
fatigues  and  debauchery.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  poftumous  fon  Ladxllaus  under  the  guardian* 
Ihip  of  two  minifters,  the  one  a  catholic,  the  other 
a  Huffite.  The  young  prince,  having  received  the 
benefit  of  a  good  education,  held  forth  the  pre- 
mife  of  a  happy  reign,  when,  by  an  intemperate 
excefs  in  eating,  he  was  carried  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  His  death  opened  a  field  for  the  com¬ 
petition  of  feveral  princes :  two  Auftrians,  a  Saxon, 
a  king  of  Poland,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France,  prefented  themfelves  as  candidates  for  the 
vacant  throne  :  but  they  were  all  rejected  by  the 
Bohemians,  who  fainted  their  own  countryman 
George  Podiebrad  as  their  fovereign.  He  cou- 
rageoufly  fupported  the  choice  of  his  compatriots 
againft  his  foreign  competitors  and  againft  the 
efforts  of  domeftic  faction. 

After  his  death,  the  Bohemians  again  placed 
themfelves  under  the  feeptre  of  an  alien.  They 
invited  to  their  throne  Uladiflaus,  fon  of  Cafimir 
king  of  Poland.  Uladiflaus,  previonfly  poffeffed 
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of  the  crown  of  Hungary,  frequently  abfented 
himfelf  from  Bohemia,  and.  thus  accuftomed  the 
people  to  fubmit  to  be  governed  by  his  vicege¬ 
rents,  This  prince  had  for  his  fucceffor  his  fon 
Lewis,  who  unfortunately  perifhed  at  the  battle  of 
Mohats,  in  which  he  imprudently  engaged  with 
the  Turks.  The  Bohemians  how  conferred  their 
crown  on  Ferdinand  arch-duke  of  Auftria,  and  Ferdinand, 

A.D.  1525. 

afterward  emperor,  who  had  efpoufed  Anne,  the 
only  filler  of  Lewis. 

From  that  period,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  has 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  as  a  hereditary  poffeflion,  like  Hungary, 
and  has  had  the  fame  menarchs. 

% 

Austria. 

Although  Auftria  do  not  conftitute  a  part  of  the  Auftria,  b;- 
empire  as  an  electorate,'  we  neverthelefs  think  ravia,  Stiria-, 
proper  to  place  it  after  Bohemia,  wThich  has  been  and  Bavari*, 
preceded  by  Hungary,  that  the  principal  poffeftions 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Germany  may  follow 
each  other  in  continuous  order. 

After  the  extinction  of  a  family  who  had  go¬ 
verned  Auftria  from  the  year  928  to  1240,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  was  by  him  conferred  on  one  of 
his  fons.  In  confequence  of  this  event,  the  houfe 
of  Haplburg  changed  their  title,  and  affumed  that 
of  Auftria,  which  they  have  ever  fince  retained. 
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Branden¬ 
burg,  be¬ 
tween  Po¬ 
merania, 
Poland,  and 
upper 
Saxony. 


In  1477,  the  emperor  Frederic  bellowed  on  it  the 
title  of  an  arch-duchy. 

In  Aullria  are  found  grain  of  various  kinds, 
wine,  excellent  fruits,  abundant  paftures,  agree¬ 
able  fituations,  and  falubrious  air. '  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  lively,  polilhed,  addicted  to  the  arts  and 
fciences.  They  have  always  enjoyed  happinefs 
under  their  fovereigns.  Thofe  princes,  through 
affeCtion  for  that  patrimonial  and  hereditary  Hate, 
have  frequently  caufed  to  redund  upon  it  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  derived  as  well  from  the  em¬ 
pire  as  from  their  other  dominions :  in  confequence 
of  which  attention,  Aullria  having  ever  been  care¬ 
fully  preferved,  and  guarded  from  invafion  as  far 
as  wras  poffible,  is  bled  with  wealth,  and  exhibits 
few  vefliges  of  thofe  calamities  that  march  in  the 
train  of  war.  The  hiftory  of  her  princes  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  general  hiftory  of  Germany. 

Brandenburg. 

Brandenburg  is  the  name  of  an  electorate  which 
the  kings  of  Pruflia  have  decorated  with  a  regal 
crown.  The  governors,  whom  Henry  I  king  of 
Germany  had  fet  over  it  in  926  to  repel  the 
northern  barbarians  who  infefted  the  marches  or 
frontiers,  rendered  themfelves  hereditary,  under 
the  title  of  margraves ;  but  this  heredity  long 
depended  on  the  confent  of  the  emperors,  who 
frequently  refufed  it,  and  conferred  the  dignity  on 
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noblemen  of  their  court,  or  on  princes  whom  they 
wifhed  to  gratify. 

The  margravate  of  Brandenburg  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  empire  as  a  principality  about  the 
year  1142,  and,  as  an  deflorate,  in  1298.  In 
1415,  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  being  embarralfed 
in  his  finances,  fold  this  electorate  to  Frederic 
burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  the  flock  whence  the 
reigning  family  have  deduced  their  origin.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  to  the 
time  of  Frederic  II  who  in  1701  joined  to  the 
deflorate  the  dignity  of  king  of  Pruffia,  hiflory  enu¬ 
merates  forty-one  margraves,  all  martial  princes, 
watchful  and  eager  to  enlarge  their  primitive  pof- 
feflions  by  the  addition-  of  fuch  others  as  fuited 
them  in  their  vicinity.  It  was  by  that  mean  that 
Pruffia  came  into  their  hands :  but  they  acquired 
it  in  fucceffive  portions,  and  by  the  perfevering 
labour  of  feveral  centuries,  during  which  they 
bore  the  title  of  marquifes,  counts,  and  dukes, 
now  of  one  and  again  of  both  Pruffias. 

Prussia. 

Pruffia,  advantageoufly  fituate  for  commerce,  Pruffia, 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  corn.  Its  light  foil  p0hnd, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  culinary  meTanL^nd 
herbs ;  and  it  bears  fruit-trees  in  abundance. the  BaKi'" 
Thefe  formerly  furnifhed  the  object  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  trade :  but  the  great  woods  diminifh : 
meadow-grounds  increafe  in  proportion,  and  are 

VOL.  VIII.  - 
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covered  with  a  multitude  of  horned  cattle.  Game 
and  horfes  are  not  rare:  and  the  country  yields 
wax,  pitch,  hemp,  honey,  hops.  During  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  wellerly  and  northerly  winds,  the 
fea  throws  up  confiderable  quantities  of  amber  on 
the  coafts.  The  nature  of  that  fubftance  has  long 
continued  unknown :  but  at  length  inveftigation  has 
difcovered  it  to  be  the  produce  of  a  bilious  foam  call 
out  by  the  cachalot ,  a  fifh  refembling  the  whale. 

The  Pruflians  were  idolaters  till  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Chriftianifm  began  to  make  its  way 
among  them,  but  with  very  flow  fleps.  At  that 
period  they  had  no  form  of  government :  they  fed 
on  raw  flefli — drank  the  blood  of  animals — adored 
reptiles,  trees  and  particularly  the  oak,  meteors, 
winds,  tempefts — and  facrificed  their  prifoners. 
Polygamy  was  allowed  among  them :  they  com¬ 
mitted  adulterers  to  the  flames,  and  killed  through 
pity  thofe  fick  perfons  who  were  deemed  incu¬ 
rable. 

Pruflia  has  long  been  divided  into  royal  and 
ducal.  The  former  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  but  not  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  with¬ 
out  dependency,  as  a  free  Hate  which  confented  to 
teftify  its  gratitude  by  fome  marks  of  deference 
and  a  flight  pecuniary  acknowledgement.  Ducal 
Teutonic  Pruflia,  abandoned  to  the  Teutonic  knights  for 

knights.  ® 

the  purpofe  of  eftabliflnng  in  it  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  became  their  property  and  pofleflion. 

When  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofla  under* 
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took  a  crufade  in  the  twelfth  century  to  refcue  the 
holy  land  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels,  he 
took  with  him  a  great  number  of  German  nobles. 
After  his  death,  which  was  caufed  by  accident  in 
the  eaft,  thofe  volunteers  chofe  for  their  chief 
Frederic  duke  of  Swabia,  under  whom  they  fo  fig- 
nally  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  that  the  king  and. 
the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  confidering  them  as 
very  ufeful  and  even  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  holy  places,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
them  by  a  bond  which  fhould  prevent  their  future 
feparation.  Purfuant  to  that  plan,  they  formed 
them  into  a  military  order,  under  the  name  of 
Saint-Mary.  Its  members  were  all  to  be  noble¬ 
men  of  German  (or,  in  the  language  of  thofe 
days,  Teutonic )  birth. 

Their  firft  grand-mafter  was  elected  in  1190. 
They  pledged  themfelves,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  knights  of  Saint-John,  to  defend  and  preferve 
the  holy  land.  •  But,  notwithftanding  their  cou-  ' 
rage,  they  were  driven  from  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Saint-John,  the  rivals  of  their  exploits.  As  the 
latter  found  an  afylum  in  Rhodes  and  in  Malta, 
fo  the  Teutonic  order  experienced  an  amicable  re¬ 
ception  from  a  duke  of  Mazovia,  who  offered 

j 

them  the  poffeffion  of  Pruffia  yet  immerfed  in  pa- 
ganifm,  if  they  chofe  to  fettle  there. 

In  this  propofal  they  did  not  fee  any  deviation 
from  the  plan  of  their  original  inftitution,  fince, 
in  fighting  againft  the  Saracens  or  againft  the 
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idolatrous  Pruffians,  they  ffiould  equally  labour 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
They  therefore  zealouily  poured  their  armed  mif- 
fionaries'  into  thofe  barbarous  tracts,  and  became 
the  fovereigns  of  what  is  called  ducal  Pruffia.  But 
it  was  not  always  religious  zeal '  that  infdgated 
*  them  to  uniheath  their  fwords  :  they  wraged  wars 
againfh  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  Poland ;  and 
they  attacked  the  Germans,  who  were  as  good 
Chriftians  as  themfelves.  From  the  part  of  Pruffia 
which  had  been  ceded  to  them,  they  had  advanced 
into  the  royal  divifion  ;  and  they  refufed  to  do 
homage  for  it  to  Poland.  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
their  grand-maftef,  rather  than  fubmit  to  that 
ceremony,  preferred  the  alternative  of  abdicating 
his  dignity,  and  abandoned  all  the  poffeffions  of 
his' order  in  that  province.  In  compenfation,  the 
king  of  Poland  gave  him  ducal  Pruffia,  as  an  ex- 
clufive  property.  We  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  pretended  delicacy  of  Albert, 
reflecting  the  point  of  honour  on  occafion  of  the 
homage,  was  only  a  trick  preconcerted  between 
the  king  of  Poland  and  him,  for  the  purpofe  of 
rendering  him  proprietor  of  ducal  Pruffia.  As 
foon  as  he  was  inftalled  in  his  new  dignity,  he 
would  no  longer  fuffer  any  participants  of  his  fo- 
vereignty,  and  'exerted  himfelf  to  exclude  the 
knights.  They  retired  into  Franconia,  and  after¬ 
ward  difperfed.  The  Teutonic  government  ex¬ 
pired  in  Pruffia  about  the  year  1500  :  but  th& 
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order  (till  fubfiits  in  feveral  parts  both  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  where  it  has  commanderies  known  . 
under  the  name  of  bailiwicks.  There  are  both 
proteftant  and  catholic  commanders,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  daily 
prayers  and  the  obfervance  of  celibacy.  The 
grand-mafter  of  the  order  is  elected  by  a  general 
chapter,  and  receives  his  inveftiture  from  the  em¬ 
peror.  Charles-Alexander  of  Lorraine,  decorated 
with  that  title  by  the  emperor  in  1769,  caufed  the 
archduke  Maximilian  to  be  elected  co-adjutor. 
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Modern  Prussia. 

Modern  Pruflia  is  a  factitious  kingdom,  which 
has,  within  the  fpace  of  about  two  hundred  years 
been  fucceffively  compofed  of  various  parts  ir¬ 
regularly  extending  from  Poland  to  the  Rhine, 
with  which  river  it  communicates  by  the  duchy  of 
Cleves.  There  are  few  confiderable  Rates  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  which  thofe  of  the  elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  king  of  PruiTia,  do  not  lie  in  contaft  in 
fome  point ;  a  circumftance  which  confers  on  him 
an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  moft  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  by  whom  he  is  feared,  and  whom 
he  dreads  in  turn.  Thofe  trafts  were  formerly 
peopled  by  the  Suevi,  the  Veneti,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Vandals  ;  confequently  they  long  remained 
without  any  uniformity  of  manners  :  at  prefent 
they  have  in  general  adopted  thofe  of  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  free  in  their  religious 
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credence.  The  court  profeffes  Calvinifm  and  Lu~ 
theranifm.  The  country  contains  fome  colonies 
of  French  refugees,  who  caufe  the  arts  to  fiourifh 
in  it.  Thofe  different  tribes  are  tolerably  happy, 
though  living  under  a  military  and  defpotic  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  houfe  of  Brandenburg  occupy  that  throne 
which  themfelves  erected  and  confolidated.  Their 
name  is  Hohenzollern  ;  and  their  origin  is  loft  in 
the  remotenefs  of  antiquity.  So  early  as  the  year 
800,  we  remark  a  Hohenzollern,  count  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  furnamed  Taflillon,  whofe  defcendents 
are  confpicuoully  diftinguifhable  in  all  the  wars  of 
Germany.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  that  thofe  princes  rendered  their 
ftates  compact  by  adding  to  them  pieces  torn  from 
the  adjoining  countries.  The  moft  important  ad¬ 
ditions  are  the  two  Pruffias,  which  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  order  had  acquired  for  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  fubjedted  to  their  own  dominion* 
By  repeated  curtailments,  the  princes  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  at  length  completely  wrefted  them  from 
that  military  order,  of  which  they  had  rendered 
themfelves  grand-mafters,  and  which  they  finally 
deftroyed  to  their  own  great  advantage.  In  1415, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  electoral  dignity 
was  conferred  on  the  marquifes  or  margraves  oi: 
Brandenburg. 

O 


Frederic  J, 

A.D.  1417. 


The  firft  who  enjoyed  it  was  Frederic 
politician  and  a  confunimate  warrior. 


,  a  deep 
j,n  thofe 
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talents,  however,  he  was  furpaffed  by  his  fon  Fre-  Frederic  n, 

,  A.D.  1440. 

deric  II,  furnamed  Iron-tooth  on  account  of  his 
Hrength,  and  alfo  diHinguifhed  by  the  more  ho¬ 
nourable  epithet  of  Magnanimous.  He  declined 
the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Bohemia,  which  he 
could  not  have  rendered  his  own  without  commit¬ 
ting  acts  of  injuHice. 

Several  of  his  fucceffors  have  likewife  had  fur- 
names  which  by  a  fmgle  word  pourtrayed  their 
characters — <as  Albert  the  Achilles,  lohn  the  Ci-  Albert  ni, 

A.D.  1469. 

cero,  Joachim  the  Neftor.  They  all  aggrandifed  John, 
themfelves  either  by  conqueHs  or  alliances  or  bold  Joachim^6’ 
Hrokes  of  policy.  Joachim  the  Second  introduced  joacbimii’ 
the  Lutheran  religion  into  his  Hates.  His  fon  John-  jo°'- 535' 
George  was  a  prince  of  pacific  difpofition.  Joa-  a'd^*. 
chim-Frederic  is  renowned  for  his  prudence.  John-  p°ca^‘™_ 
Sigifmund  enlarged  the  extent  of  his  Hates  by 


the  addition  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers. 
His  fon  George-William  was,  contrary  to  his  own 
will,  implicated  in  the  wars  of  his  more  powerful 
neighbours,  and  beheld  his  Hates  inceflantly  ravaged 
by  the  imperial  and  Swedilh  armies.  He  left  them 
difmembered,  wafted,  enfeebled,  to  Frederic-WiJ- 
liam,  furnamed  the  Great  EleCtor. 

He  had  attained  only  his  twentieth  year  when 
he  took  pofleflion  of  his  father’s  dominions.  The 
valour  and  wifdom  which  he  difplayed  at  that  age 
were  invariably  confpicuous  in  his  conduCt  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  He  was  prudent,  pro¬ 
vident,  inacceflible  to  the  reductions  of  lawlefs 
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love,  confining  his  defires  to  his  wife  alone,  agree¬ 
able  in  fociety,  a  pleafing  table-companion,  lively 
and  paffionate,  but  foon  appeafed.  Mild,  more¬ 
over,  and  humane,  he  never  engaged  in  war  un- 
lefs  compelled  by  neceffity,  He  is  confidered  as 
the  reltorer  of  the  power  of  his  family,  and  the 
founder  of  its  glory.  He  has  been  furnamed  the 
Great. 

His  fon  Frederic  III,  feeing  himfelf  polfelfed  of 
a  well-eftablilhed  authority  which  was  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  an  excellent  army  and  fupported  by  abun¬ 
dant  financial  refources,  undertook  to  place  over 
his  ducal  cap  a  regal  crown,  and  fucceeded  in  the 
attempt.  The  title  of  king  was  granted  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Leopold  in  1701.  It  made  no  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  power  :  it  only  pleafed  his  vanity,  and 
gratified  his  talle  for  ceremony. 

His  wife  Scphia-Charlotte  of  Hanover  diltin- 
guilhed  herfelf  by  her  literary  merit  as  well  as  by 
the  characLeriftic  virtues  of  her  fex.  She  introduced 
into  Pruffia  the  fpirit  of  fociety,  true  politenefs, 

d  a  love  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  academy 
or  Berlin  owes  to  her  its  foundation  :  (he  invited 
to  it  Several  learned  men,— -among  others  Leibnitz, 
the  celebrated  metaphyfician,  whom  Ihe  frequently 
embarraffed  by  her  queftions.  “  It  is  impolfible,” 
faid  he  to  her,  <£  to  Satisfy  you  :  you  infill  upon 
4‘  knowing  the  why  cj  the  wherefore  ” — In  her 
lalt  illnefs,  lire  refilled  the  attendance  of  a  mini- 
iter  of  her  own  religion,  with  whom  probably  Ihe 
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could  not  have  co-incided  in  fentiment.  Being 
preflingly  urged  on  the  fubjedt,  “  Suffer  me  to 
“  die,”  fhe  anfwered,  “  without  any  controverfy.” 

To  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  who  wept  by  her 
bed-fiae,  “  Weep  me  not,”  faid  fhe  :  “  for  I  am 
“  now  going  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  refpeding  the 
“  principles  of  things,  which  Leibnitz  has  never 
“  been  able  to  explain  to  me — concerning  fpace, 

(i  infinity,  entity,  non-entity  ;  and  I  am  preparing 
ee  for  the  king  my  hufband  the  exhibition  of  a  ' 

“  funereal  pomp  in  which  he  will  have  an  oppor* 
t(  tunity  of  difplaying  all  his  magnificence.”  In 
effedt  he  honoured  her  with  fplendid  obfequies. 

That  prince,  fo  paffionately  fond  of  fhow,  was 
remarkable  for  deformity ;  infomuch  that  the 
queen  ufed  .to  call  him  her  iEfop.  It  has  been 
faid  of  him,  that  he  was  great  in  little  matters, 
and  little  in  great.  Neverthelefs  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  preferring  his  ftates  in  the  calm  funfhine  of 
peace  while  thole  of  his  neighbours  were  ravaged 
by  the  temped:  of  war  ;  which  certainly  was  no 
fmall  merit.  But  he  has  the  misfortune  to  hold 
his  ftation  in  hiflory  between  a  father  and  a  fon  by 
whofe  fuperior  talents  he  is  eciipfed. 

That  fon  was  Frederic -William,  the-fecond  king  Frederic- 
ofPruffia,  who  afcended  the  throne  in  1713,  at  A.D.1713.’ 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  famous  wrar  of  the 
Spanifh  fuccefiion  was  then  drawing  to  a  clofe; 
and  the  peace  which  foon  after  enfued  allowed 
Frederic  an  opportunity  of  fuceefsfully  devoting 
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his  attention  to  the  profperity  of  his  kingdom.  In 
his  private  life  he  adopted  a  fyftem  quite  the  re¬ 
verie  of  that  purfued  by  his  father,  being  equally 
parcimonious  and  inimical  to  oflentation  as  the 
other  had  been  enamoured  of  luxury  and  expen- 
five  fhow.  In  his  court  he  was  auftere  :  and  his 
wife  and  children  experienced  from  him  traits  of 
feverity  which  would  have  been  juftly  condemned 
in  a  private  individual.  He  was  never  known  to 
difplay  liberality  except  where  his  troops  were  con¬ 
cerned.  He  was  prodigal  in  that  inftance,  and  ex¬ 
pended  confiderable  fums  in  forming  a  regiment  of 
men  of  gigantic  flature  :  that  was  the  darling  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  paffion  :  but  if  he  be  liable  to  blame  on 
that  account,  he  is  on  the  other  hand  entitled  to 
praife  for  having  furnifhed  Europe  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  ftrid  difcipline  and  watchful  fuper- 
intendence  which  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
foldiery,  but  fuffer  none  of  their  tranfgrefhons  to 
pafs  unpunifhed. 

That  the  peafantry  might  not  be  incommoded 
by  the  refidence  of  the  army,  he  diftributed  it 
through  the  towns,  and  occafionally  aflembled  it 
in  the  country  for  the  performance  of  general 
evolutions,  and  a’lfo  for  the  fake  of  rendering  the 
manoeuvres  more  familiar  to  them  by  their  ading 
together.  As  too  numerous  levies  might  have 
enervated  the  agricultural  body,  each  captain  had 
orders  to  recruit  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  empire.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
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©bferved,  that,  in  Pruffia  as  in  Switzerland,  every 
male  is  by  birth  a  foldier. 

Frederic-William  favoured  commerce,  manu¬ 
factures,  the  arts,  and  encouraged  them  by  re¬ 
wards.  A  dropfy,  -which  tormented  him  during 
fix  years,  did  not  prevent  him  from  bellowing  his 
attention,  to  his  laft  hour,  on  the  affairs  of  go¬ 
vernment.  With  the  precifion  of  a  natural  phi- 
lofopher  he  examined  the  progrefs  of  his  difeafe, 
and  marked  its  period  without  terror.  At  his 
death  he  left  an  army  of  fixty-fix  thoufand  men, 
which  he  had  fupported  by  his  oeconomy,  without 
over-burdening  his  fubjecls.  His  treafury  more¬ 
over  was  full,  and  a  wonderful  order  was  eftablifh- 
ed  in  every  department  of  public  affairs. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  his  fon  Frederic  II  Frederic n, 
mounted  the  throne.  Though  educated  like  a  pri-  174 
vate  individual,  and  not  initiated  in  any  of  the' 
fciences,  he  was  enabled  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
genius  to  feife  them  all.  He  cultivated  them  as 
befeemed  a  king,  without  becoming  a  Have  to  his 
talle,  or  fuffering  them  to  Heal  from  him  any  of 
thofe  moments  which  were  dellined  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty.  By  an  attempt  to  efcape 
from  the  defpotic  rule  of  his  father,  he  once  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  the  rifque  of  lofmg  his  life  :  nor 
did  he  entirely  efcape  punifhment,  fmee  he  was 
compelled  to  attend  at  the  execution  of  a  young 
friend  who  had  been  the  affociate  of  his  flight  and 
difobedience.  While  the  axe  fell  on  the  neck  of 
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the  unfortunate  youth,  four  grenadiers  forcibly 
held  the  princess  head  turned  toward  the  fcaffold. 
His  father  kept  him  fome  time  in  prifon,  and 
forced  him  to  drudge  in  the  war-office  and  that 
of  finance,  undiftinguifiied  from  the  other  perfons 
employed  there  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his 
marriage  that  he  allowed  him  fome  little  liberty  : 
nor  was  it  in  purfuance  of  his  own  inclination  that 
he  put  on  the  hymeneal  chain,  but  in  compliance 
with  the  will  of  that  abfolute  and  indexible  pa¬ 
rent. 

During  a  retirement  of  eight  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  marriage,  Frederic  employed  his  time 
in  profound  meditations  on  all  the  parts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  principally  on  war,  which  he  confidered 
as  efiential  to  the  fupport  of  his  kingdom.  Seeing 
himfelf  furrouncled  by  powerful  and  jealous  neigh¬ 
bours, — either  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  his  ar¬ 
my  or  of  training  it. to  war,  he  fold  his  fervices 
now  to  one  prince,  now  to  another,  and  thus  coun¬ 
teracted  their  malevolence.  By  this  conduct  he 
acquired  the  ability  to  refill  them,  when,  tired  of 
thefe  alternations  and  of  what  they  termed  his  infi¬ 
delities,  they  all  united  to  crulh  him.  The  Pruf- 
fian  monarch  aflonifhed  his  enemies  by  a  new  and 
fkilful  fyflem  of  taffies,  by  the  celerity  of  his  move¬ 
ments.  At  his  command,  entire  armies  rather 
flew  than  marched.  Himfelf,  after  having  gained 
a  victory  on  one  frontier  of  his  ftates,  was  feen 
two  days  after,  at  the  head  of  another  army  which 
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he  had  joined  in  that  interval,  reaping  frefh  laurels 
at  the  oppcfite  extremity  of  his  dominions.  It 
was  his  grand  principle,  that  none  but  the  ftub- 
bornly  perfeverant  are  fuccefsful.  Accordingly  he 
was  known  to  make  in  a  fingle  day  feven  affaults 
on  a  fortified  camp,  and  finally  to  carry  if. 

To  Frederic  II  might  be  applied  that  almoll  un- 
tranflatable  jpcpreflion  of  the  poet  %  “  dcliberatd 
morte  j'erocior .”  Determined  to  conquer  or  die, 
he  infpired  his  foldiers  with  formidable  courage  ; 
and,  when  once  his  preparations  were  made,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  calm  ferenity  of  a  man  difencum- 
bered  of  all  folicitude.  We  have  from  his  pen 
letters  and  pieces  of  poetry  compofed  in  his  tent 
during  the  night  preceding  a  decifive  battle,  none 
of  which  betrays  any  fymptonls  of  the  confufion 
of  a  camp,  or  of  the  anxieties  attendant  on  tire 
awful  moment. 

The  folitary  lucubrations  of  the  pbilofopher  of 
Sans-fouci  *  (the  name  of  his  palace  of  eafe)  will 
aftonifh  pofterity,  as  they  are  an  objed  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  them  are 
ufeful,  others  agreeable.  The  former  clafs  com- 
prifes  a  “  Kiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg/’ 
on  a  grand  fcale,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
king — the  “  Frederician  Code,”  remarkable  for 


*  Horace,  Od.  i.  37,  29. 

f  Sans-fouci  (void  of  care}  might  not  unaptly  be  rendered 
C  qrekfs-Halk 
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the  imperious  brevity  of  its  laws — his  principles  of 
government,  laid  down,  in  a  manner  which  does 
him  honour,  in  his  44  Anti-Machiavel” — his  own 
44  Annals,”  which  may  well  Hand  a  competition 
with  Csefaris  Commentaries.  He  has,  over  the 
Roman,  the  advantage  of  having  configned  to 
verfe,  in  a  44  Poem  on  the  Art  of  War,”  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  he  reduced  to  pradice.  His  poems 
betray  philofophic  drinefs  :  they  are  written  in 
French,  his  favourite  language  :  but,  notwithftand- 
mg  the  corrednefs  and  purity  which  he  affeded, 
they  are  not  free  from  Germanifms.  He  felt  with 
too  much  fenfibility  any  criticifm  on  thofe  little 
defeds.  Frederic  undertook  to  contend  againft 
Voltaire :  and  the  poet,  fufficiently  imprudent  to 
r^fufe  deference  to  a  man  who  had  armies  at  his 
command,  buffered  mortifications  which  refled  no 
credit  on  the  monarch.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Frederic  has  by  far  the  advantage  over  him  in 
their  correfpondence.  A  great  fuperiority  is  re¬ 
markable  on  the  part  of  the  king  when  they  treat 
of  political  fubjeds,  the  interefts  of  princes,  and 
particularly  religion.  Though  the  monarch  admits 
the  neceflity  of  regulating  the  religious  opinions  of 
his  fubjeds,  he  fpeaks  with  a  moderation  which 
forms  a  ftriking  contrail:  with  the  bitter  zeal  and 
enthufiaftic  rancor  of  the  poet, 
v  Frederic  II  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
four,  leaving  no  iffue  either  by  his  wife  whom  he 
treated  as  a  fiinple  acquaintance,  or  by  any  other 
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woman.  Calumny  has  attributed  to  a  vicious 
caufe  his  indifference  to  the  fair  fex.  To  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  his  chief  amufement,  next  to  the  ccn- 
verfation  of  literary  men,  was  mufxc,  in  which  he 
excelled. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  inftance  a  life  fo  full  of 
employment  as  his.  All  affairs  paffed  through  his 
hands.  At  five  o’clock  of  the  morning,  in  winter 
equally  as  in  fummer,  his  fecretaries  were  fum- 
moned  to  their  talks  under  his  own  infpedtion.  He 
continued  his  occupations  even  under  the  painful 
torture  of  his  laff  illnefs,  which  was  a  dropfy.  “  He 
“  preferved,”  fays  an  eye-witnefs,  “  a  ferene  and 
“  tranquil  countenance,  without  ever  making  men- 
u  tion  of  his  aifeafe,  or  of  death.  He  entertained 
“  us  in  the  molt  rational  and  cordial  manner. 

“  The  converfation  turned  on  the  affairs  of  the 
“  times,  literature,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  of 
“  which  he  was  perfetl  mafter,  and  principally  on 
“  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  he  ccnflantly 
“  favoured.” 

But  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
relief  of  his  fubje&s  who  had  been  haraffed  by  the 
wars,  -were,  during  thofe  laff  years,  the  chief  obje&s 
of  his  reflexions.  In  fine,  he  did  not  ceafe  to  be  -a 
king  until  he  ceafed  to  be  a  man.  Frederic  was 
the  Neftor  among  the  monarchs  of  his  century. 
Originally  framed  with  a  feeble  conflitution,  he 
had  rendered  it  robuft  by  the  habits  of  fatigue  and 
toil.  He  is  reproached  with  defpotifm,  and  with 
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fome  a£ts  of  harfh  feverity  which  were  the  natural 
confequences  of  it.  Indifferent,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  to  the  myrtle  of  Venus,  he  merited  the 
two-fold  laurels  of  Mars  and  of  Apollo.  He  left 
to  his  brother’s  fon  a  flourifhing  kingdom,  and  a 
military  force  capable  of  rendering  him  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Saxony. 

Saxony,  be-  Divided  into  feveral  circles,  Saxony  contains  a 
fatia,  Bran-  multitude  of  principalities.  It  is  fertile  of  every 
Anbdtfand  kind  of  natural  productions,  and  celebrated  for  its 
mines.  Being  traverfed  by  great  rivers,  and  .ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Baltic,  it  enjoys  a  flourifhing  com¬ 
merce.  In  addition  to  Saxony,  the  eleCtor  alfo 
poffeffes  Mifnia.  The  Saxons  are  tall,  robuft,  fo- 
ciable,  addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table.  Their 
noblejfe  do  not  admit  any  matrimonial  alliances 
with  perfons  of  inferior  birth  :  nor  are  they  al¬ 
ways  fatisfied  with  punifhing  fuch  degeneracy  by. 
contempt  and  an  exclufion  from  their  body :  there 
are  families  who  have  purfued  even  to  death  the 
perfons  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  It  will  not 
appear  matter  of  furprife  that  Lutheranifm  fhould 
be  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Luther.  In  no  other  part  is  the 
German  language  fpoken  with  fuperior  grace  and 
purity. 

From  the  hereditary  courage  of  the  Saxons  an 
argument  has  been  drawn  in  proof  of  their  fup» 
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pofed  defcent  from  the  Macedonians ;  and  their 
name  has  encouraged  the  opinion  that  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Sacas,  a  Scythian  tribe.  In 
ancient  times  they  were  governed  by  twelve  chiefs, 
probably  the  moft  diltinguilhed  of  their  warriors. 
Charlemagne  conferred  on  the  Saxons  a  fatal 
celebrity  by  butchering  fuch  of  them  as  refufed  to 
be  converted  to  Chriftianifm.  At  that  period  their 
nation  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Their 
chief  was  named  Wittekind  :  he  long  oppofed  the 
efforts  of  Charlemagne,  but  finally  fubmitted.  The 
fubfequent  fovereigns  of  Saxony  have  uniformly 
alferted  themfelves  to  be  defcended  from  that  il- 
luftrious  hero ;  and  the  reigning  family  ftill  pride 
themfelves  on  that  origin.  They  count  among 
their  progenitors  feveral  great  men  honoured  with 
the  furnames  of  the  Grave,  the  Pacific,  the  Con- 
ftant,  the  Pious,  the  Magnanimous :  fome  of  their 
number  wore  crowns,  others  declined  them.  From 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  when  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony  began,  to  our  days, 
we  reckon  thirty-fix  almoft  without  interruption  : 
which  circumftance  proves  that  the  generality  of 
thofe  princes  attained  an  advanced  age,  though 
living,  for  the  moft  part,  amid  the  dangers  of  war. 
Frederic- Auguftus,  who  died  in  1763,  had  by  the 
fame  wife,  Mary-Jofeph  of  Auftria,  eleven  children 
living,  by  means  of  whom  he  contracted  alliances 
with  the  firft  houfes  of  Europe,  whofe  daughters 

c  c 
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were  married  to  the  princes,  and  whofe  fens 
wedded  the  princeffes. 

Bavaria. 

sharia,  Bavaria  fonnerly  bore  the  title  of  a  kingdom, 

between  .  ,  ° 

Bohem'?,  Its  limits  then  extended  far  beyond  its  prefent 

Swabia,  bounds.  Modern  Bavaria  includes  a  nurrlber  of 

Franconia,  p.  •  ~ii  •  •  p  p*  •  •  •» 

j.Rd  Tirol,  coniiderabie  cities,  iome  or  which,  being  imperial, 
are  exempt  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  elector.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  duke  of  Bavaria,  named 
Lewis  II,  having  united  in  his  own  perfon  all  the 
poifeflions  of  his  aiyceftors,  divided  them  between 
his  fons  Rodolf  and  Lewis.  The  former  received 
for  his  ihare  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine — the  lat¬ 
ter,  Bavaria.  Between  thefe  two  branches  a  family- 
uompaft  was  made,  by  which  they  infured  to  each 
other  reciprocal  fucceflions  and  reverfions.  Thofe 
fame  Hates,  after  having  frequently  paffed  from  the 
one  to  the  other  branch,  were  again  united  in  1 777 
under  the  feeptre  of  Charles-Theodore,  elector 
palatine ;  and  the  eleftorate  of  Bavaria  has  to 
the  prefent  day  remained  fuppreffed,  after  having 
reckoned  forty-two  dukes  fince  the  tenth  century. 
The  predominant  religion  there  is  the  catholic. 

Palatinate. 

Upper  The  palatinate  derives  its  name  from  the  pala- 

between  *  tines,  or  counts  of  the  palace,  to  whom  the  kings 

Franconia,  of  Germany  intrufted  the  adminiftration  of  dif- 

and 

Bohemia, 
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ferent  provinces.  They  were  originally  the  chief  Lower 

*  1  0  J  Palatinate, 

houfehold  officers  in  the  palaces  of  thofe  princes.'  between 

,  r  o  Mentz, 

There  were  counts  palatine  of  Franconia,  or  Swa-  Aiface.and 
bia,  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  and  of  other  parts  in 
that  tract  of  Germany,  during  the  decadence  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  It  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  talk  to  particularife  the  peoples  of  thofe  feveral 
palatinates,  that  is  to  fay,  to  indicate  the  origin  of 
each.  The  mixture  of  languages  which  prevailed 
in  thofe  countries  was  a  proof  of  the  mixture  of 
nations.  By  an  incelfant  flux  and  reflux,  the 
Gauls,  the  Romans,  the  Germans  of  every  race 
and  every  denomination,  approached  to  and  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  underftanding  each  other  caufed  them 
reciprocally  to  adopt  certain  words  which  became 
common  to  them  all,  whence  was  formed  the  lan¬ 
guage  called  Romance ,  fpoken  in  the  north  of 
France.  It  had  for  its  balls  the  Latin.  But  the 
Dutch  or  ancient  German  gained  the  prevalency 
and  has  to  the  prefent  time  continued  among  the 
Germans  on  both  Tides  of  the  Rhine,  where  how¬ 
ever  it  is  lefs  pure  than  in  the  centre  of  Germany. 

It  appears  that  the  other  palatinates  were  abolilhed 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century  ;  from  which 
period  that  of  the  Rhine  alone  continued  remark¬ 
able.  The  feat  of  this  palatinate  was  the  palace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  the  palatine  kept  the 
imperial  ornaments ;  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
that,  m  cafe  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  he  afted 

c  c  2 
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as  vice-governor  of  the  empire.  We  have  a  lift 
of  thofe  princes  or  palatines  from  the  year  993  to 
1214,  when  the  palatinate  came,  by  a  family-ar¬ 
rangement,  into  the  houfe  of  Bavaria.  That  family 
furnifhed  feveral  dynafties :  the  firft  was  called  the 
Rodolphine :  the  fecond,  named  the  Robertine, 
ended  in  1410:  the  third,  denominated  the  elec¬ 
toral  of  Heidelberg,  continued  till  1559:  the 
fourth,  of  Simmeren,  became  extinft  in  1585. 
Frederic  III  of  this  branch,  who  was  furnamed  the 
Pious,  eftablifhed  Calvinifm  in  his  ftates.  To  this 
dynafty  fucceeded  that  of  the  princes  of  Neuburg, 
which  fubfifted  till  1772,  when  Charles-Theodore 
of  the  branch  of  Sultzbach,  already  eledlor  of 
Bavaria,  united  the  palatinate  to  his  former  domi¬ 
nions.  On  his  death,  it  paflfed,  in  purfuance  of 
ancient  compa&s,  to  the  branch  of  Zwey-bruch  or 
Deux-ponts. 

In  the  countries  interfected  by  or  lying  near  to 
the  Rhine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  caftles 
of  fortrefles  whofe  battered  baftions  do  not  betray 
the  veftiges  of  hoftility — any  towns  which  are  not 
built  on  the  afhes  of  their  former  edifices — anv 

j 

plains  which  have  not  been  drenched  with  blood. 
Even  recently,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the 
palatinate  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  devafta- 
tion.  One  would  think  that  this  unfortunate 
country  was  at  all  times  devoted  to  carnage  and 
conflagration.  In  1452,  under  one  of  its  princes 
named  Frederic  II,  it  was  cruelly  ravaged  by 
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eighteen  neighbouring  princes  who  had  formed  a 
league  againft  him.  He  defeated  them :  and  three 
princes,  with  a  multitude  of  nobles,  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  his  cattle  of  Heidelberg,  Frederic  gave 
to  thofe  illuftrious  prisoners  a  magnificent  repaft, 
in  which  every  thing  elfe  was  ferved  up  in  abun¬ 
dance,  while  bread  alone  was  omitted.  The  guefts 
calling  for  fome,  cc  It  is  proper,”  replied  the 
prince,  “  to  caufe  the  want  of  bread  to  be  felt  by 
“  thofe  who  come  to  ravage  the  country,  to  de- 
“  ftroy  the  harvefts,  to  burn  the  barns  and  grana- 
<e  ries,  to  demolifh  the  mills,  and  reduce  the  un- 
“  offending  hulbandman  to  mendicity.”  From 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century  to  the 
prefent  day,  are  numbered  thirty-eight  princes 
palatine,  whofe  fucceflion  was  often  united  and 
confounded  with  that  of  the  princes  of  Bavaria. 


Brunswick-Hanover. 

The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  who  poffefs  the  elec-  states  of 

^  Brunfwick- 

torate  of  Hanover,  and  the  houfe  of  Efte  who  pof-  Hanover, 

between 

fefs  the  ftates  of  Modena  in  Italy,  acknowledge  as  Luncburg. 
their  common  parent  the  marquis  Azzan  or  Azo,  Ha^berftadt’ 
fovereign  of  Milan  and  Genoa  and  feveral  parts  of and  L  ppc' 
Lombardy  at  the  conclufion  of  the  tenth  century. 
Cunegunda,  heirefs  of  the  Welfs,  at  that  time  the 
moll  powerful  houfe  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
brought  him  the  domains  of  her  family  in  Germany 
'and  Bavaria. 
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Azzan  gave  birth  to  two  flourifhing  branches 
which  have  pofleffed  extenfive  hates  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  branch  of  Luneburg  affumed  the 
title  of  Brunfwick  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  prince 
William,  the  hock  of  that  branch,  was,  by  one  of 
thofe  fmgular  incidents  of  the  twelfth  century,  born 
of  an  Englifhwoman,  and  in  England,  of  which  his 
dependents  were  to  wear  the  crown  after  the  lapfe 
of  fix  centuries.  Another  fmgularity  is,  that,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Luneburg 
branch  being  overflocked  with  feven  brothers,  they 
agreed  after  their  father’s  death  that  only  one  of 
their  number  fhould  marry,  being  apprehendve  of 
weakening  the  power  of  their  family  if  they  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  the  chance  of  leaving  too 
many  heirs  entitled  to  fhare  its  eflates.  The  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hanover  is  the  mod  recent  of  all,  having 
been  created  in  1708  *  in  favour  of  George  I.  It 
belongs  to  the  branch  of  Brunfwick-Luneburg, 
who,  to  their  dates  in  Germany,  have  added  the 
crown  of  England.  But,  before  it  was  proclaimed 
an  electorate,  that  country  numbered  thirty-four 
princes  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
lad  is  George  III.  In  1760,  William  fucceeded 
Augudus  I,  fon  of  the  fird  eleftor. 

*  Created  in  1692  in  favour  of  Erneft-Auguftus,  but  contefted  by 
the  electoral  college,  and  afterward  confirmed  in  1708. 
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Other  States  of  Germany. 

What  we  might  have  to  fay  of  the  three  ecclefi-  Mentz> 

0  J  '  riers, 

aflic  electorates  of  Mentz  and  Triers  and  Cologne,  Cologne, 
would  be  little  interefting  to  a  reader  unacquainted 
with  thofe  countries.  As  to  the  reft  of  Germany, 
it  is  full  of  principalities,  bilhoprics,  abbeys  of  men 
and  women,  enjoying  the  rights  of  fovereignty. 

A  number  of  powerful  families,  all  united  by 
matrimonial  connexions,  poffefs  the  fecular  Hates, 
under  the  various  titles  of  counties,  marquifates, 
lordlhips,  margravates,  burgravates,  rheingravates, 
and  under  denominations  more  or  lefs  known. 

They  have  all  produced  famous  warriors,  and  men 
eftimable  for  other  qualifications.  The  numerous 
books  which  have  been  written  concerning  them 
would  alone  form  an  ample  library.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  of  flavilh  thraldom,  the  praife  of  mildnefs  and 
humanity  is  bellowed  on  thofe  princes  who  do  not 
render  the  yoke  of  fervitude  infupportably  heavy. 

It  is  generally  lefs  galling  in  the  dillriCls  fubjeCl  to 
ecclefiallic  dominion. 

All  thofe  princes,  great  and  fmall,  ecclefiallic 
and  fecular,  enjoy  every  right  of  fovereignty,  coin 
money,  and  levy  troops.  That  diverfity  of  coins 
of  different  denominations  and  llandard  throw  a 
confiderable  embarraffment  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  alfo  lhackled  by  the  tohs  pa)  able 
on  the  paffage  from  one  territory  to  another. 
There  was  a  time  when  thofi.  princes,  fummoned 
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by  the  imperial  mandates,  perfonally  condufted 
their  vaflals  to  war.  Bilhops  and  abbots  and  even 
abbefles  have  been  feen  to  exchange  their  crcfiers 
for  the  truncheons  of  military  command.  T  liefe 
troops,  and  thofe  furnifhed  by  the  imperial  cities 
which  do  not  fend  the  richeft  and  oraveft  of  their 
citizens,  form  what  is  c?ll_d  the  “  quota  of  the 
“  empire,”  which  aftembles  io  flowly,  takes  the 
field  ip  late,  and  quits  it  fo  early. 

The  government  of  he  great  cities  is  almoft 
every-where  an  ariftocracy  of  the  rich,  with  a 
greater  or  leffer  admixtn-e  of  democracy,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  much  confunon  and  difturbance.  They 
mutually  render  the  fervice  of  fending  troops  to 
each  other  to  quell  the  quarrels  which  arife  among 
their  inhabitants.  Sometimes  abo,  at  their  requeft 
or  againft  their  will,  the  emperor  or  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  princes  interfere  in  their  difputes.  But  thofe 
interpofitions,  though  made  by  force  of  arms,  do 
not  impair  the  foypreignty  of  the  cities  to  which 
that  alfiftance  is  given ;  becaufe,  if  the  mediator 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpofe 
of  eflabli filing  his  own  dominion  there,  they  would 
all  unite  againft  him  as  an  oppreffor.  The  mear 
fures  purfued  on  fuch  occafions  are  regulated  by 
what  is  called  the  “  public  law  of  Germany 
It  is  a  very  complicate  fcience,  and  requires 
great  ftudy :  wherefore  the  doctors  who  polfefs  it 
are  very  proud  of  that  attainment.  It  muft  never- 
thelefs  be  acknowledged  that  the  laws  which  con- 
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dilute  that  ©ode,  however  eftimable  in  themfelves, 
referable  in  their  effedt  all  thole  others  which 
have  beep  ingenioufly  compared  to  cobwebs  that 
*6  catch  the  fmaller  flies,  but  let  ihe  greater  pafs 
-4*  through/* 

United  Provinces, 

The  name  of  Low  Countries,  which  has  been  United 
given  to  Flanders,  indicates  its  fltuation  below  be^een'the 
Germany,  whofe  waters  flow  down  to  it.  The  oce™a" 
lands  in  the  northern  part,  being  preffed  by  the 
fea  which  forces  back  the  rivers,  feem  conftantly  Netherlands, 
expofed  to  a  general  inundation.  They  are  in- 
©effantly  menaced  with  fubmerfxon,  either  by  the 
foamy  billows  of  the  vafl  ocean  which  fometimes 
furioufly  aflault  the  dikes  and  make  breaches  in 
them,  or  by  the  more  peaceful  waves  of  the  rivers 
which  filently  corrode  that  fwampy  foil,  infmuate 
themfelves  into  it,  and  form  caverns  beneath  its 
furface,  whence  the  entire  country  received  the 
name  of  Holland,  which  fignifies  Ho  l e-  land  or 
fiollow-land . 

The  lands  here,  little  elevated  above  the  furface 
of  the  waters  which  furround  and  moiften  them, 
bathed  moreover  with  heavy  dews,  are  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  verdure,  feldom  withered  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  weakened  in  its  paflage 
through  a  thick  atmofphere.  In  thofe  rich  paf- 
tures  flowly  {tray  numerous  herds  fwollen  in  bulk 
by  the  abundance  and  nutritive  juice  of  their  food. 
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but  by  the  fame  caufe  alfo  rendered  very  prolific. 
Thefe  conftitute  the  indigenous  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  which  induftry  has  joined  the  opulence 
arifing  from  an  adtive  and  extended  commerce. 
The  Dutch  have  the  reputation  of  not  being  very 
delicate  refpe&ing  the  nature  of  their  gains : 
whence  it  has  been  humoroufly  faid  of  their 
country,  that  “  the  daemon  of  gold,  crowned  with 
“  tobacco-leaves,  fits  there  on  a  throne  of  cheefe.” 

Of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabited  thofe  fens 
in  remote  times,  the  Batavians  were  the  moil  cele¬ 
brated.  Hiftory  informs  us  that  they  were  never 
fubdued  by  the  Romans,  though  often  attacked. 
They  became  the  friends  of  thofe  republicans, 
and  merited  their  efteem  as  well  by  their  valoufr 
as  by  their  probity.  The  emperors  maintained 
a  corps  of  them  for  their  body-guard.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Batavians  have  not  degenerated  from  their 
anceftors  :  the  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins 
has  always  boiled  with  generous  courage  when¬ 
ever  tyranny  attempted  any  inroad  on  their  liber¬ 
ties.  The  name  of  “  Country,”  which  has  fome- 
times  produced  miracles,  has  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  Dutch  of  every  rank  and  order  in  the 
Rate :  it  caufes  the  laws  to  be  refpedted,  and  the 
public  charges  to  be  borne  without  a  murmur. 

Liberality  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
virtues  of  the  Dutch :  their  ceconomy  frequently 
degenerates  into  avarice.  They  delight  to  incruft: 
the  walls  of  their  houfes  with  marble  or  Delft- 
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ware,  to  ornament  them  with  mirrors,  to  cover 
them  with  valuable  tapeilries  and  with  pictures  by 
the  belt  mailers,  to  tread  on  fumptuous  carpets 
and  fine  mats,  to  pile  their  buffets  with  pyramids 
of  the  moil  beauteous  porcelain.  Their  wives  ar¬ 
range  them  for  ihow,  but  rarely  tranfpofe  them  to 
the  table,  which  is  habitually  fpread  with  the 
ilricteil  frugality.  A  Dutchman  will  very  feldom 
lay  before  you  any  one  of  thofe  fuperfluous  ar¬ 
ticles  for  which  he  in  a  manner  begs  your  admi¬ 
ration  :  his  only  fruition  of  them  confiils  in  your 
ailoniihment. 

The  cleanlinefs  of  the  Dutch  is  by  fome  people 
accounted  a  national  mania :  but  it  is  a  wife  pre¬ 
caution,  which  the  humidity  of  the  furrounding 
atmofphere  renders  neceifary.  The  houfes  are 
waihed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at  leail  once  a 
week.  The  wainfcots  are  rubbed  every  day,  and 
are  often  new-painted ;  which  prevents  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  infeds  generated  by  moiilure.  In  a 
Dutch  houfehold  the  kitchen  utenfils  are  bright, 
the  dairy-veffels  clean  and  gloify.  In  general  the 
women  bellow  lefs  attention  on  their  own  perfons 
than  on  their  furniture.  They  are  imperious  and 
chaile.  The  unmarried  females  give  way  a  little 
to  gallantry  t  but,  after  marriage,  they  rigidly  abf- 
tain  from  illicit  indulgences.  Nobility  has  been 
preferved  in  the  republic :  but  the  nobles  make 
no  great  figure,  as  they  are  deilitute  of  privileges. 
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Brutality  is  the  charaCteridic  of  the  fea-faring 
,  mob  :  the  populace  of  the  towns  is  rudely  boorilh, 
and  fordidly  avaricious.  The  Dutch  burgher  is 
the  mod  phlegmatic  of  the  human  race,  dull  and 
melancholy,  even  in  the  midd  of  his  pleafures. 

The  Romans  bellowed  the  name  of  Belgium  on 
the  countries  fituate  to  the  North  of  Gaul.  They 
didinguifhed  a  two-fold  Belgium,  the  one  com- 
prifmg  Brabant  and  its  appendages* — the  other 
containing  the  provinces  lying  neared  to  the  fea, 
which  compofe  the  Batavian  confederacy.  Thefe 
countries  appear  to  have  all  been  originally  go¬ 
verned  by  kings  more  or  lefs  powerful.  One  of 
thofe  princes,  by  name  Civilis,  gained  feveral  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Roman  general  Cerealis.  The 
fierce  and  martial  character  of  thefe  tribes  induced 
the  emperors  to  entertain  drong  garrifons  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  After  having  been  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  the  Batavians  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne  and  his  de¬ 
pendents.  On  the  extinction  of  that  family,  thofe 
provinces  experienced  many  internal  revolutions 
before  they  enjoyed  a  dxed  and  permanent  go¬ 
vernment.  At  one  time  they  were  feparate  and 
independent  of  each  other  ;  at  other  times  they 
formed  but  one  date  under  a  fingle  chief,  or  were 
divided  into  duchies  and  counties.  Frielland  has 
been  a  kingdom,  Brabant  and  Guelderland  a 
duchy,  Flanders  and  Holland  a  county.  <  The 
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bilhops  of  Utrecht  have  been  fovereign  as  well  as 
fome  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  thofe  prelates 
oftener  handled  the  fword  than  the  crofier. 

In  their  contefts  all  thofe  princes  frequently  in¬ 
voked  the  interpofition  of  the  French  kings,  who 
naturally  call  an  eye  of  regret  on  thofe  provinces 
which  had  once  bowed  under  their  dominion. 
They  treated  the  Flemings  as  fubjects  or  as  vaffals, 
and  demanded  of  them  the  payment  of  tribute, 
according  as  circumltances  allowed  them  to  en¬ 
large  or  compelled  them  to  contract  their  preten- 
fions.  Hiftory  makes  mention  of  two  memorable 
battles  gained  over  the  Flemings  by  Philip  and 
Charles  the  Fair.  Thofe  people,  in  confequence 
of  their  local  pofition,  neceffarily  took  part  in  the 
quarrels  between  France  and  England. 

The  fcourge  of  war,  elfewhere  fo  deftru&ive, 
did  not  prevent  Flanders  from  flouriihing.  The 
country  was  prodigioully  populous  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  was  covered  with  opulent  cities,  and 
already  celebrated  for  its  commerce  and  induftry, 
when,  palling  from  the  elder  houfe  of  Burgundy 
which  had  fprung  from  king  Robert  and  was  now 
extinct,  it  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  into  the  poflefiion' of  the  younger 
houfe,  of  which  Philip,  fon  of  king  John,  was  the 
head.  Thofe  princes  fwayed  the  fceptre  with 
mildnefs  :  conciliating  the  nobles,  refpefting  the 
privileges  of  the  towns,  they  lived  fplendidly  in 
the  midlt  of  their  fubje&s,  without  loading  them 
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with  taxes.  If  Flanders  maintained  herfelf  in  a 
brilliant  Hate  even  when  fometimes  reluctantly 
dragged  into  the  vortex  of  intrigues  and  wars  by 
her  firft  dukes,  how  great  the  improvement  of 
her  condition  under  a  pacific  and  nearly  paternal 
government  1  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  at  the 
period  in  queftion,  her  induftry,  the  variety  of  her 
manufactures,  with  the  elegance  of  her  various 
productions  in  gold  and  filver  and  wool,  laid 
under  contribution  the  luxury  of  other  countries, 
and  accumulated  immenfe  riches  within  her  terri¬ 
tory. 

A  marriage  bellowed  thefe  opulent  provinces  on 
the  houfe  of  Aultria.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
efpoufed  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  foie 
heirefs  of  Charles  the  Rafh,  the  laft  duke  of  that 
family.  This  princefs  was  mother  to  Philip  the 
Fair,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Joan  the  Foolilh, 
became  king  of  Arragon  and  Caftile.  He  died 
young,  and  left  all  his  Rates  to  his  fon  Charles  V, 
at  whofe  accefiion,  feveral  of  the  provinces  which 
now  compofe  the  Dutch  republic  claimed  a  kind 
of  independence  :  but  the  power  of  Charles,  aided 
by  his  political  refources,  foon  compelled  them  to 
return  to  their  former  obedience. 

In  receiving  the  Netherlands  from  Charles  V  at 
the  time  of  his  abdication,  his  fon  Philip  II  too 
Itrongly  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  provinces,  who  had  given  to  his  father  foma 
caufes  of  diffatisfaftion,  were  captioufiy  jealous 
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and  turbulent.  Inflead  of  endeavouring  to  win 
them  by  gentlenefs,  he  thought  it  became  him  to 
aggravate  the  burden  of  his  yoke  upon  their  necks. 
Harlhly  treated,  ever  received  with  auflere  gra¬ 
vity,  the  Flemings  thought  they  could  perceive 
that  Philip  difliked  them.  They  miftrufled  his 
intentions :  they  viewed  all  his  actions  with  fu- 
fpicious  eye,  and  flood  on  their  guard  againfl  him 
as  againfl  an  enemy.  Thofe  reciprocal  difpofitions 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  principle  of  that  re¬ 
volution  which  wrefled  the  United  Provinces  from 
the  hands  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  Flemings  with 
Germany  and  France  had  introduced  among  them 
the  do£lrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Charles  V 
promulgated  rigorous  edi&s  againfl  the  profeffors 
of  the  new  dogmata  in  every  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  attempted  to  enforce  thofe  mandates 
in  the  Netherlands.  His  filler  Margaret  queen  of 
Hungary,  whom  he  had  appointed  gouvernante  of 
the  Low  Countries,  mitigated,  with  the  confent  of 
her  brother  himfelf,  the  feverity  of  his  ordinances. 
But  her  nephew  Philip  II,  now  become  abfolute 
mailer,  fhowed  himfelf  inflexible.  With  the  view 
of  having  the  fe&ators  of  reform  more  clofely 
watched,  and  of  retarding  their  progrefs,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  eflablifh  among  them  the  inquifition.  At 
his  departure  for  Spain  where  he  had  refolved  to  fix 
his  abode,  he  nominated  his  natural  filler  Mary  duch- 
efs  of  Parma  gouvernante  of  the  Netherlands,  but  in 
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fubordination,  not  to  fay  entire  fubmiffion,  to  thd" 
orders  of  cardinal  Granvelle,  who  was  in  the 
king’s  fecrets. 

That  rainiller’s  firfl  care  was  employed  in  form¬ 
ing  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  The  Flemings 
could  not  behold  his  preparations  without  exprefs- 
tng  their  horror.  The  gouvernante,  alarmed  by 
the  movements  which  were  perceivable,  warned 
her  brother  of  the  danger  of  a  general  revolt.  He 
anfwered  that  he  “  preferred  being  without  fub- 
<e  jects  to  reigning  over  heretics.”  Neverthelefs 
he  recalled  the  cardinal,  and  mitigated  his  edifts, 
in  confequence  of  the  reprefentations  of  the  count 
Egmont,  a  Flemifh  noble  much  loved  and  refpedt- 
ed,  whom  the  duchefs  had  fent  to  convey  the  wifhes 
of  the  people  to  Spain. 

But,  under  the  feigned  femblance  of  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  the  tribunal  neverthelefs  continued 
its  fanguinary  executions.  The  people  perceived 
themfelves  to  be  mocked.  The  inhabitants  of 
feveral  towns  revolted,  burft  open  the  prifons,  and 
fnatched  from  the  executioners  their  vi&ims.  In 
1560  a  confederacy  was  formed,  by  which  the 
parties"*  pledged  themfelves  never  to  fuffer  the  in¬ 
quifition  in  any  poflible  fhape  which  it  might 
aflume,  whether  it  fhould  proceed  by  the  mode  of 
informations,  domiciliary  vifits,  clandeftine  impri- 
fonments,  or  public  trials.  This  covenant  was 
figned  by  all  the  proteftants  and  by  a  multitude  of 
catholics,  nobles,  burghers,  merchants,  artifans. 
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and  hufbandmen.  At  the  fame  time  they  fent 
deputies  to  Madrid.  As  Philip  was  not  ready,  he 
liftened  to  their  remonftrances  with  fufficient  mild- 
nefs :  meanwhile,  however,  he  was  preparing  a 
formidable  armament  compofed  of  his  bed  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  and  Spanilh  foldiers,  commanded 
by  experienced  officers,  under  the  famous  duke  of 
Alva.  The  haughty  and  fanatic  and  cruel  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  general  every-where  fpread  terror 
and  difmay. 

He  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1 567,  and  ffiowed  his 
orders :  whereupon  the  gouvernante,  feeing  that 
nothing  more  than  a  ffiadow  of  very  precarious 
authority  was  left  to  her,  retired  from  her  Ration. 
The  duke  feifed  all  the  fortreffes,  gave  unlimited 
power  to  the  inquifition,  eftablilhed  a  council  of 
twelve  perfons  who  were  empowered  to  take  cog- 
nifance  of  the  late  difturbances,  and  rigoroufly  to 
puniffi  fuch  as  were  fufpedted  on  the  fcore  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  was  called  the  “  bloody  tribunal.”  All 
thofe  who  had  demanded  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts 
were  treated  as  traitors.  The  magiflrates  who, 
compelled  by  the  circumftance  of  the  times,  had 
tolerated  the  affemblies  of  proteftants,  were  punch¬ 
ed  as  heretics.  Nor  only  was  the  tribunal  thirfty 
of  blood,  but  it  confifcated  the  property  of  every 
individual  on  whom  it  could  affix  the  fufpicion  of 
being  favourable  to  herefy.  Under  the  axe  of  the 
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cruel  Alva  fell  the  heads  of  Egmont  and  Horn  *, 
who  were  reproachable  with  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  having  fympathifed  in  the  mifery  of  the 
people,  without  having  taken  a  part  in  any  com¬ 
motion.  But  the  tyrant  feared  them  ;  and,  as  an 
example  to  others,  they  were  condemned  to  perifn 
on  the  fcaffold.  The  governor  fummoned  to  his  tri¬ 
bunal  many  more  of  the  principal  Flemiih  nobles  : 
but  thev  took  care  to  elude  his  fearch  by  flight. 
Philip  of  Naffau,  prince  of'Orange,  one  of  the  mod 
diliinguifhed  of  their  number,  retired  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  there  fuccefsfuliy  employed  his  credit 
in  raifing  troops. 

In  1568  he  poured  them  into  the  Netherlands 
in  different  directions  for  the  purpcfe  of  dividing 
the  Spaniih  force.  They  obtained  fome  fucceffes, 
which  began  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  their 
fears  and  to  infpire  them  with  courage :  but  the 
duke  of  Alva  collected  all  his  troops  into  one 
body,  defeated  thofe  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
gave  no  quarter  to  the  vanquished.  The  prince 
efcaped  almoft  alone  in  a  beat :  from  the  wreck, 
however,  of  his  difeomfited  army,  he  formed  a 
new  one  with  which  he.  began  to  harafs  that  of 
Philip’s  general.  Having  in  his  favour  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  compatriots,  his-  knowledge  of  the 

*  See  a  pathetic  defeription  of  rheir  murder,  as  well  as  an  in- 
tereRing  pifture  of  tine  conlequent  revolution,  in  “  Toe  Balov  io 
“  tr  Virtue  and  Valour  crowned  by  Perfevcrance,”  a  tranflation  of  a 
prole-rpic  from  the  elegant  and  energetic  pen  of  citizen  Bidube. 
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ground,  together  with  a  certainty  of  being  fecond- 
ed  in  his  attacks  and  protected  in  his  retreats, 
Naffau  was  fuccefsful  in  this  fpecies  of  warfare, 
till  the  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  difmifs  his 
foldiers.  At  the  fame  time  Coligni  was  waging  a 
fimilar  war  in  France.  44  An  army,”  faid  that 
general,  44  is  a  monfler  which  is  formed  by  the 
44  belly.”  He  advifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
reduce  that  principle  to  pradice  ;  and  a  train  of 
fortunate  circumftances  facilitated  to  him  the 
means  of  profiting  by  the  advice. 

The  firft  perfons  who  had  tumultuoufly  carried 
to  the  gouvernante  their  complaints  againfl  the 
inquifition,  being  meanly  clad,  were  by  the  cour¬ 
tiers  contemptuoufly  called  44  beggars.”  Far  from 
feeling  themfelves  hurt  by  theappellation,  the  mal¬ 
contents  took  a  pride  in  it,  and  affumed,  as  badges 
of  honourable  diftinction,  little  wooden  porringers 
which  they  wore  hanging  on  the  bread:.  The 
duke  of  Alva  prohibited  that  fign  of  union,  and 
perfecuted  thofe  who  'continued  to  bear  it.  His 
cruelty  forced  a  great  number  of  them  to  quit  the 
country.  The  pooreft  of  their  number  and  the 
mod  defperate  retired  into  the  woods,  where  they 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  live  by  rapine.  On  the 
firft  attack  made  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  they 
rufhed  from  their  lurking-places,  joined  his  ban¬ 
ners,  and,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  defiles 
and  fords  and  paffages  through  the  fens,  they  did 
incredible  mifchier  to  the  Spaniards.  They  con<> 
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ftrudted  boats,  and,  from  the  different  canals 
where  they  lay  concealed,  they  fallied  forth  againfl 
the  hoftile  fhips,  of  which  they  captured  a  confider- 
able  number,  not  only  at  anchor,  but  alfo  on  the 
open  fea,  whither  they  boldly  advanced  to  affault 
them.  This  fpecies  of  predatory  warfare  enriched 
them  with  copious  fpoil.  By  the  advice  of  Co- 
ligni,  the  prince  of  Orange  fet  over  them  a  com¬ 
mander  who  trained  their  valour  to  the  regularity 
of  difcipline.  The  fums  which  thofe  patriotic 
pirates  lent  to  him  enabled  him  to  pay  his  other 
troops,  and  to  keep  on  foot  a  permanent  army. 
Thus  the  Beggars  mull  be  acknowledged  the 
founders  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  duke  of  Alva 
mufl  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the 
liberty  acquired  by  the  Dutch,  fmce  he  feems  to 
have  employed  every  pofhble  mean  to  infligate 
them  to  fhake  off  the  defpotic  yoke  of  Philip.  He 
deftroyed  all  his  prifoners  by  fire  or  water  or  the 
fword.  In  aggravation  of  thefe  horrors  he  aif- 
played  the  infolence  of  a  triumph  before  the  eyes 
of  thofe  who  were  the  viftims  of  his  cruelty.  Pie 
erected  his  own  ftatue  in  the  citadel  which  he 
caufed  to  be  erected  at  Antwerp  :  it  reprefented 
him  trampling  under  foot  the  popular  magiftrates 
in  the  poflure  of  humiliation.  To  thefe  emblems 
he  added  cruel  realities  by  overloading  the  Fle¬ 
mings  with  taxes.  The  ftates  made  unavailing 
remonftrances.  The  taxes,  however,  were  ill 
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paid  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  conti  ibutions 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  folicited  through  the 
medium  of  his  fecret  agents,  being  voluntary, 
were  eafily  levied,  and  furniflied  abundant  fup- 
plies. 

Soon  did  thofe  furreptitious  levies  affume  a 
legal  form,  becaufe  the  Hates,  inftead  of  aflem- 
bling  at  the  Hague  whither  the  duke  of  Alva  had 
fummoned  them,  met  in  fpite  of  him  at  Dordrecht. 
There  they  made  regulations  of  difcipline  and 
finance,  and  nominated  the  prince  of  Orange  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  confederacy.  They  decreed  that  no 
important  Hep  fliould  be  taken  without  his  con- 
fent,  but  that  the  prince,  on  the  other  hand, 
fhould  not  be  empowered  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  king  or  his  lieutenants  without  the  con* 
currence  of  the  Hates.  They  next  affigned  funds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  army ;  each  province  en¬ 
gaging  to  furnilh  her  quota  in  proportion  to  her 
ability.  At  this  period — that  is  to  fay,  in  1571 — 
was  made  as  it  were  a  demarcation  between  the 
Hates  which  continued  fubjeft  to  the  Spanilh  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  thofe  which  feparated  from  it.  The 
latter  began  at  Zealand,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Guelderland  inclufive,  Hretching  along  the  Ems 
to  EaH  Friefland.  Thofe  trafls,  with  fome  addi¬ 
tions  on  the  fide  of  Liege,  Hill  conHitute  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  feven  united  provinces  called  the 
States  General. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  at  once  that  this  fepa- 
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rate  union  acquired  its  ccnfiftency.  From  Bruf- 
feis  where  Batavian  liberty  had  ffrft  received  birth, 
Ihe  advanced  or  retro6rcffed  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  until  at  length  Ihe  fixed  her  permanent 
abode  in  the  provinces  which  lire  has  lince  in¬ 
habited.  Her  Heps  were  marked  with  blood. 
Flow  many  painful  convullions  did  the  Dut:b  en¬ 
dure  before  they  attained  that  healthful  a- 

tion  which  they  afterward  enjoyed  !  As  a  n  A  per- 
fon,  impatient  of  his  bufferings,  changes  his  phy- 
fician,  at  one  time  they  governed  themieives,  at 
another  they  remained  fubject  to  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minion  :  then  they  fhook  off  that  yoke,  and  iub- 
mitted  to  foreign  princes,  until  the  naturally  cir- 
cumfcrrbed  Hate  of  their  provinces,  the  police  of 
their  cities  each  independent  of  the  others,  and  the 
neceffity  of  affording  to  each  other  mutual  fuccour 
and  afiiftance,  at  length  conducted  them  to  the 
federative  union,  which  policy  as  well  as  nature 
pointed  out  to  them. 

The  court  of  Spain,  fully  convinced  that  the 
barbarities  of  the  duke  of  Alva  had  only  exafpe- 
rated  the  minds  of  the  Netherlander  and  ulcerated 
their  hearts,  recalled  him  with  every  appearance  of 
difgrace,  and  fent  as  his  fucceffor  john-Lewis  de 
Requefens.  The  new  governor  removed  from  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  that  flat  ue  which  flood  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  Alva’s  pride  and  infolence.  He  fnowed 
himfelf  popular,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  the 
public  difcontent  by  an  amnefty :  but,  as  it  was 
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_  limited  and  conditional,  it  produced  no  effect.  The 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  it,  fuccefsfully  continued  his  military 
operations.  He  alfo  fuffered  fome  Ioffes :  and 
thefe  alternations  of  fortune  produced  what  has 
been  termed  the  44  pacification  of  Ghent,”  which 
was  a  confederation  of  all  the  provinces  for  the 
purpofe  of  expelling  the  foreign  troops,  re-efta- 
blifhing  the  ancient  form  of  government  by  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates,  fubjecting  religious  affairs  to 
the  difcuflion  and  laws  of  each  province,  and  for¬ 
ever  uniting  by  the  ties  of  common  intereft  the 
fifteen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  Holland  and 
Zealand,  of  which  the  prince  of  Orange  was  pro¬ 
claimed  governor. 

To  fupport  thefe  determinations  which  could 
not  fail  to  prove  difpleafing  to  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narch,  the  Flemings  folicited  the  proteftion  and 
affiftance  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England.  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  who  fucceeded  Requefens  in 
1 576,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  place  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  Ghent  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  king  of  Spain  than  under  the  guaranty  of 
a  foreign  power.  He  figned  it  under  the  name  of 
a  44  perpetual  edift,”  and  began  to  put  it  into  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  difmiffal  of  the  Spanifh  troops. 

This  prince  has  been  fufpefled  of  a  defign  to 
conciliate,  by  that  condefcenlion,  the  good-will  of 
the  Flemings,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  him- 
felf  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  But  he  did  not 
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proceed  judicioufly  :  the  favours  conferred  on  the 
Spaniards  who  compofed  his  court  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Flemings.  On  the  other  hand,  his  lenity  in 
the  execution  of  fome  rigorous  edicts  infpired  the 
court  of  Spain  with  fufpicions;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  taken  off  by  poifon. 

A  hiltorian  has  compared  the  Netherlands  at 
this  epoch  to  a  lady  of  advantageous  fortune, 
whofe  hand  was  courted  by  many  rival  fuitors. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  the  moft  dextrous  of  them 
all,  offered  her  alliance  to  other  princes,  while  in 
reality  he  referved  it  for  himfelf.  It  has  been 
thought  that  he  much  contributed  by  his  malig¬ 
nant  remarks  to  make  the  people  notice  thofe 
faults  which  deprived  don  John  of  the  affeCtions 
of  the  Netherlanders.  Delivered  from  that  compe¬ 
titor,  the  prince  of  Orange  brought  forward  the 
archduke  Matthias,  the  emperor’s  fon  :  but,  not 
finding  him  either  docile  or  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
the  obligation,  he  caufed  him  to  be  difmiffed. 

While  the  fovereignty  of  Flanders  was  ufed  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  lure  to  gain  him  pro- 
teCtors,  the  deputies  of  the  hates  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friefland,  Groningen,  Over- 
Yffel,  and  Guelderland,  affembled  at  Utrecht  in 
1579  on  occafion  of  certain  infractions  of  the  pa¬ 
cification  of  Ghent,  and  united  themfelves  in  con¬ 
federacy  on  conditions  which  rendered  their  union 
indiffoluble.  In  1581  they  took  the  laft  and  de- 
cifive  hep :  they  declared  Philip  II  king  of  Spain 
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to  have  forfeited  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
they  conferred  it  on  Francis  duke  of  Alengon, 
brother  to  Henry  III  king  of  France.  That  prince 
was  folemnly  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Brabant 
in  1582.  No  mortal  ever  had  fairer  hopes:  th£ 
Flemings  received  him  with  enthufiafm  :  queen 
Elizabeth  fent  him  fuccours  from  England,  flat¬ 
tered  him  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  hand, 
and  even  gave  him  pledges  of  her  intentions  to  that 
effedt. 

Meantime  the  war  was  profecuted  with  various 
fuccefs.  If  any  man  had  been  able  to  regain  for 
Philip  II  the  fovereignty  of  the  feven  provinces,  it 
would  have  been  Alexander  Farnefe  duke  of  Par¬ 
ma,  who  fucceeded  don  John  in  the  government. 

With  the  talents  of  a  great  general  he  united  the 
capacity  of  a  ftatefman,  accompanied  by  mildnefs, 
affability,  and  the  love  of  juflice.  Thofe  virtues 
contributed  to  retain  fome  of  the  provinces  under 
the  Spanifh  dominion ;  but  his  fucceffes,  though 
brilliant  and  well  fupported  during  feveral  years, 
hardly  made  any  impreffion  upon  the  feven  con¬ 
federate  provinces. 

There  were  moments  when  Alexander  imagined  stadthoider, 

Frederic- 

that  the  mifunderftanding  prevalent  among  the  wiiiiam, 
allies  would  give  him  that  which  he  was  unable  A  D 
to  gain  by  arms.  Difcord  had  fpontaneoufly  fprung 
up  among  them,  or  was  infidioufly  excited  by  the 
einiffaries  of  Spain,  on  occafion  of  the  contribu- 
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dons  that  each  province  was  to  furnifh  to  the  trea* 
fury  of  the  confederation.  The  influence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  efteem  which  his  fer- 
vices  had  merited,  reftored  harmony  :  but  the 
peace  once  broken  between  that  prince  and  the 
duke  of  Aleiujcn  who  was  become  duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  could  never  be  re-eftablilhed.  The  French 
prince  had  been  infpired  with  jealoufy  of  the 
Fleming:  he  not  only  ceafed  to  follow  the  coun- 
fels  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  engaged  in  en- 
terprifes  without  his  participation,  and  even  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  remonftrances-  AlenpoiFs  brother 
Henry  III,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  thofe  who  felt 
an  interell  in  the  diminution  of  the  Spanilh  power 
and  confequently  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  interpofed  to  re-eflablilh  a  good  under- 
Handing  :  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

■  The  duke  of  Alen^on,  for  the  purpofe,  as  he 
alleged,  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the  pupillary  re- 
ilraint  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  attempted  to  feife  the  principal  towns  by- 
open  force.  The  citizens,  at  the  impuife  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  took  up  arms  and  either  expelled  or  maf- 
facred  the  French  garrifons.  The  duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  participating  the  misfortune  of  his  troops, 
returned  to  France  covered  with  fhame,  and  died 
in  1585.  It  was  thought  that  the  prince  of  Orange, 
inftead  of  being  forry  to  fee  the  injudicious  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  French  prince,  was  himfelf  the 
perfon  who  provoked  him  to  the  adoption  of  falfe 
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meafures,  that  he  might  be  fubflituted  in  his  dead, 
and  veiled  with  the  power  which  the  other  poffeffed 
as  duke  of  Brabant.  Perhaps  he  might  have  ac- 
complifhed  that  aim,  not  only  as  to  the  tide,  but 
alfo  as  to  the  reality,  at  leall  with  refpect  to  the 
feven  provinces :  but  the  piflol  of  an  affadin,  who 
was  thought  to  have  been  fuborned  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  terminated  his  exidencein  the  year  1584. 

Frederic-William  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb 
by  the  efteem  and  regret  of  the  different  peoples  of 
the  confederation.  Pie  had  been  acknowledged 
ftadtholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  which  dig¬ 
nity,  antecedently  reflricled  within  the  limits  of 
civil  authority,  was  in  him  extended  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  terreflrial  and  maritime  forces.  He 
left  three  fons,  Phiiip-William,  Maurice,  and  Fre- 
deric-Henry.  The  eldefl  was  a  prifoner  in  Spain. 
Although  Maurice  was  only  eighteen  years  old, 
the  dates  conferred  on  him  his  father’s  title  :  but, 
as  his  age,  notwithstanding  the  fair  hopes  which 
he  excited,  did  not  yet  authorife  a  reliance  on  his 
talents,  the  confederate  provinces  made  a  tender 
of  the  fovereignty  to  queen  Elizabeth.  She  de¬ 
clined  the  offer,  but  nominated,  at  their  requeft, 
a  governor  to  guide  the  helm  of  affairs,  until 
Maurice  fhould  be  qualified  to  govern  by  himfelf. 
The  perfon  fire  chofe  for  that  office  was  the  earl  of 
Leicefler,  who  was  confidered  as  her  favourite,  and 
who,  in  fa£t,  conducted  himfelf  as  a  man  who  was 
fully  confident  in  his  own  credit ;  that  is  to  fay,  he 
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made  ftretches  of  authority  and  committed  arbi¬ 
trary  acts  which  were  tolerated  only  through  re- 
fpect  for  the  queen.  She  recalled  him  in  1587; 
and  the  whole  burden  of  adminiftration  was  thence¬ 
forward  transferred  to  the  fhoulders  of  young 
Maurice. 

He  gave  proofs  of  a  capacity  which  entitled  him 
to  general  confidence.  Fortunate  circumitances 
enabled  him  to  make  head  againit  the  Spaniards. 
The  operations  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  whom  Mau¬ 
rice  would  probably  not  have  been  capable  of  re- 
fi fling,  were  thwarted  by  the  injunction  laid  on 
Alexander  Farneie  to  quit  the  Netherlands  for  the 
purpofe  of  going  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Paris,  which 
was  clofelv  preffed  by  Henry  IV.  Maurice  judi- 
cioufly  took  advantage  of  his  abfence,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  important  towns. 
After  his  return,  Farnefe  made  never theiefs  a  glori¬ 
ous  campaign  :  but  the  infirmities  brought  on  him 
bv  the  fatigues  of  his  expedition  to  France  obliged 
him  to  refign  his  command.  He  quitted  the  Low 
Countries,  carrying  with  him  the  reputation  of  a 
wife  adminiflratcr  and  a  confummate  general. 

After  his  departure,  Philip  fent,  as  governor,  the 
archduke  Ernell  his  coufm,  hoping  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince  would  be  mere  acceptable  to  the 
Flemings  than  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard.  Erneft 
did  not  fucceed  in  rendering  himfelf  an  object  of 
affection,  and  retired  in  1595.  The  court  of 
Spain  appointed  count  Mansveidt  his  temporary 
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fucceflor.  Philip  had  conceived,  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Netherlands,  a  plan  from  which  he 
expeCted  the  molt  complete  fuccefs.  It  was  to 
detach  the  Low  Countries  from  the  crown  of 
Spain,  by  giving  them  as  a  marriage-portion  to 
his  daughter  the  infanta  Ifabella,  between  whom 
and  the  archduke  Albert  his  relative  he  had  pro¬ 
jected  a  matrimonial  union.  He  previoufiy  fent 
that  prince  to  govern  the  provinces  which  he  de¬ 
clined  for  him.  Philip  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
birth  and  manners  of  Albert,  who  was  a  German 
by  origin — the  affable  difpofition  of  Ifabella — and 
the  prefence  of  the  princely  pair — would  more  ef¬ 
fectually  contribute  to  overcome  the  obffinacy  of  his 
revolted  fubjeCts,  than  the  rigor  of  the  means  he 
had  at  firft  employed.  In  effeCt,  it  was  that  expe¬ 
dient  which  prevented  the  ten  provinces  from  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  other  feven,  and  preferved  them  for 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1595.  Albert 
profecuted  the  war  which  (till  continued  againff 
the  feven  provinces,  of  which  Maurice  command¬ 
ed  the  troops  with  bravery  and  {kill.  Bloody  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought :  towns  were  taken  and  pillaged: 
the  open  country  was  ravaged,  and  experienced 
all  the  horrors  of  cruel  devaftation.  The  people, 
even  the  reformed  party  whofe  enthufiafm  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  cool,  fighed  for  peace  :  in  confequence 
of  that  defire,  propofidons  were  made,  attention 
was  paid  to  them,  and  conferences  were  kept  up 
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in  the  midft  of  hoftilities.  At  length  Albert  and 
his  wife,  fatisfied  with  their  portion,  thought  it 
their  wifeft  plan  no  longer  to  fatigue  themfelves 
or  facrifice  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  life  by 
ohflinately  perfevering  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
under  their  yoke  a  people  who  had  fworn  to  repel 
it  till  death.  Enough,  too  much,  blood  had  already 
been  fpilled :  they  determined  therefore  to  treat  with 
the  Dutch  as  a  free  nation — the  moft  important 
condition,  and  aimed:  the  only  one  that  was  de¬ 
manded.  Albert  granted  it,  and  concluded  with 
them  in  1609  a  truce  for  ten  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  advice  given  to  the  contrary  by  feveral 
Flemilh  nobles  who  could  not  without  pain  fee 
themfelves  on  the  eve  of  being  deprived,'  by  the 
peace,  of  thofe  commands  and  other  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  in  confequence  of  the  war. 
Maurice  alfo  raifed  feveral  difficulties,  from  a  fimi- 
lar  fear  left  the  peace  fhould  diminifh  his  power  : 
but  Barneveldt,  the  grand  penfionary,  fmoothed 
every  obftacle,  and  determined  the  ftates  to  -  fign 
the  truce. 

The  ftadtnolder  did  not  forgive  Barneveldt  the 
afcendency  which  he  had  taken  in  that  negotia¬ 
tion.  Befides,  he  fufpected  him  as  being  fecretly 
an  enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Orange ;  and,  in  the 
power  that  he  derived  from  his  dignity  of  pen¬ 
fionary  which  rendered  him  as  it  were  ftrft  rnini- 
fter  of  the  ftates,  he  faw  him  to  poffefs  the  means 
of  oppoftng  the  aggrandifement  of  the  Naffau  fa- 
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mily.  He  attempted,  it  is  faid,  to  gain  him  over, 
and,  being  unfuccefsful  in  his  endeavours,  refolved 
to  deftroy  him  :  in  which  defign  he  was  aided  by  . 
religious  difputes. 

At  Leyden  was  a  profeffor  named  Arminius, 
who  by  his  bold  opinions  had  made  fome  profe- 
lytes.  He  banifhed  myfteries  from  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  reduced  it  very  near  to  the  level  of 
pure  deifm.  Gomar,  another  profeffor,  declared 
againft  him.  From  the  names  of  thefe  two  an- 
tagonifts,  fprang  the  appellations  of  Arminians  and 
Gomarills.  Arminius  numbered  among,  his  fee-  ' 
tators  many  learned  men  of  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  while  Gomar  had  on  his  fide  almoft  all 
the  lower  clafs,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
dottrine  of  Calvin  :  the  Gomariffs  were  of  courfe 
the  more  numerous  party.  For  that  reafon,  and 
becaufe  the  grand  penfionary  profeffed  himfelf  an 
Arminian,  the  ftadtholder  joined  the  fedb  of  the 
Gomariffs.  Thus  the  oppofite  interefts  elevated 
thefe  fcholaftic  difputes  to  the  dignity  of  ftate  fac¬ 
tions. 

Pains  were  taken  to  inflame  the  populace  :  al¬ 
though  no  doctrine  can  bear  lefs  refemblance  to 
catholicifin  than  that  of  the  Arminians,  a  report 
was  fpread  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  were  labouring  in  concert  with  them  to 
bring  back  the  united  provinces  into  fubjection  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  zeal  which  Barneveldt 
had  difplayed  for  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty. 
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helped  to  give  a  colour  of  probability  to  that  ca¬ 
lumnious  accufation.  Maurice  affe&ed  to  appear 
convinced  that  the  republic  was  in  danger :  he 
fet  to  work  all  his  agents,  who  ftirred  up  the 
people  againft  Rarneveldt.  The  grand  penfionary 
was  carried  a  prifoner  to  the  prefence  of  the  dates 
to  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  a£t  as  organ.  Like 
Socrates,  he  was  accufed  of  impiety  :  like  him,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  ;  and  with  equal  fortitude 
he  fubmitted  to  his  doom. 

This  political  murder  is  an  indelible  ftain  in  the 
life  of  Maurice,  who  otherwife  was  entitled  to 
praife  for  his  eminent  qualities.  He  has  been 
confidered  as  the  greateft  ftatefman  and  the  great- 
eft;  warrior  of  the  age  in  which  hie  lived.  He  pof- 
feffed  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  had  a  mind  ftored 
with  learning,  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  and 
well  {killed  in  the  art  of  fortification.  His  camp 
was  the  fchool  of  thofe  officers  who  fought  to  di- 
ftinguifh  themfelves.  It  has  been  faid  of  him  that 
ambition  fometimes  obfcured  but  never  concealed 
his  merit.  Like  a  cloud  before  the  fun,  that  paf- 
fion  dimmed  but  could  not  eclipfe  the  fplendor  of 
his  glory. 

Prince  Henry  fucceeded  his  brother  in  all  his 
titles  and  employments.  Under  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  power  of  the  Batavian  republic  burft 
forth  into  aftion,  and  rendered  itfelf  confpicuous 
in  the  political  world.  From  being  a  fuppliant  at 
the  feet  of  France,  ftie  became  her  auxiliary.  The 
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flrength  that  ihe  difpJayed  abroad  arofe  from  her 
maritime  exploits.  Thefe,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  began  by  piracies  on  her  own  coails.  Rich 
prizes,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
in  Afia,  afterward  furnilhed  the  means  of  equip¬ 
ping  great  armaments.  The  Dutch  made  their 
appearance  as  conquerors  on  thofe  diftant  feas, 
and  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  the  moil  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituations.  Although  they  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  wreit  from  their  enemies  the  commerce 
of  thofe  opulent  regions,  they  {Lengthened  them¬ 
felves  there  in  a  manner  fuificiently  predictive  of 
the  future  preponderancy  which  they  were  fated 
to  obtain.  They  even  rendered  that  preponde¬ 
rancy  exclufive,  by  feifxng  the  iilands  where  grow 
the  fpices,  of  which  they  converted  the  trade  ipto 
a  monopoly.  Thefe  Tucceifes  were  ^greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  wife  and  moderate  adminiftration 
of  prince  Henry,  whofe  mildnefs  was  felt  even  by 
the  Arminians,  a  fedt  which  he  might  juflly  con- 
fider  as  inimical  to  him.  Henry  kept  them  with¬ 
in  due  bounds  without  fubjedting  them  to  perfe¬ 
ction  :  they  have  ever  fince  exifled  as  a  fadlion 
oppofed  to  the  h'oufe  of  Orange  ;  and  perhaps  it 
has  not  been  ufelefs  to  the  republic  that  there  have 
been  preferved  in  her  bofom  a  party  whofe  jea- 
loufy  prompts  them  ever  to  watch  with  attentive 
eye  the  motions  of  thofe  who  might  be  dkpofed  to 
make  any  attempts  on  the  liberty  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 
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The  ftadtholderfhip  of  prince  Henry  was  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  brilliant  events.  He  cauled  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  United  Provinces  to  be  courted  by 
France  and  England  :  he  concluded  one  with  Swe¬ 
den  :  he  obtained  the  empire  of  the  fea  by  the 
talents  of  the  celebrated  admiral  Van  Tromp,  and 
was  triumphantly  victorious  on  land  by  his  own 
abilities.  His  health  withered  away  in  an  alarm¬ 
ing  manner  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life:  and, 
what  does  him  honour,  that  decay  was  attributed 
to  the  afliduity  and  activity  and  folicitude  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  interefts  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Another  not  lefs  flattering  encomium  has 
been  beftowed  on  him — that  of  having  been  an 
enemy  to  impofture  of  every  kind,  and  averfe  to 
that  duplicity  with  which  ftatefmen  are  often  re¬ 
proached.  He  was  neverthelefs  confidered  as  a 
profound  politician.  He  loved  virtue,  cherifhed 
fcience,  rewarded  merit,  maintained  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  provinces,  and  fet  to  the  foldiers  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  valour  and  patience.  Finally,  he  at  once 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  general,  a  magiftrate,  a 
patriot,  a  friend,  and  a  father  of  a  family.  We 
acknowledge  that  this  portrait  is  ill  fuited  to  the 
latter  years  of  his  life ;  painful  maladies  having 
changed  his  temper  and  impaired  his  natural  dif- 
pofition.  But,  fay  hiftorians,  the  refpedt  due  to 
the  memory  of  fo  great  a  man  induces  us  to  draw 
a  veil  over  defects  which  are  not  fo  much  imputa- 
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ble  to  the  individual  as  to  the  frailty  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

His  place  was  ably  filled  by  his  fon  William  II.  wniiam  rr, 

a.d.  1647. 

This  prince  difplayed  great  qualities.  Henry  had 
procured  for  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Charles  I,  king  of  England  :  and  it  is  poffible  that 
this  alliance  might  have  infpired  the  ftadtholder 
with  ambitious  defires  which  were  dangerous  to 
the  republic.  The  faft,  however,  is  not  afcertain- 
ed.  But,  if  he  entertained  any  projeds  inimical 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  they  were  difcon- 
certed  by  the  tragic  death  of  his  father-in-law. 

William  himfelf  died  foon  after,  being  carried  off 
by  the  fmall-pox  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

The  Englifh  princefs,  amid  the  poignant  grief 
caufed  by  her  father’s  execution,  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  her  family,  and  the  death  of  her  hul- 
band,  'was  delivered,  eight  days  after  that  laft-  ~ 
mentioned  accident,  of  a  fon  wdio  received  the 
name  of  William-Henry.  His  birth  was  a  fubjedb 
of  univerfal  joy  :  for,  although  the  fuppofed  am¬ 
bition  of  his  father  had  excited  fome  fears,  the 
people  -were  neverthelefs  delighted  to  fee  a  prince 
from  whom  they  promifed  themfelves  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  family  who  had  been  the  founders  of 
the  republic.  The' Rates  teflified  a  tender  affection 
for  the  child :  they  conferred  on  kim  the  title  of  william  m, 
ftadtholder,  ana  all  the  dignities  compatible  with  A 
his  age,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  aided  by 
a  council  of  regency. 
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We  cannot  attribute  to  William  III  any  part  of 
the  tranfaflions  which  took  place  during  his  early 
years.  Cromwell,  eager  to  cut  oft  every  refource 
from  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts,  im- 
perioufly  infilled  that  Charles’s  grandfon  fhould 
be  deprived  of  the  laatholderfhip.  The  Dutch 
complied  with  this  requisition,  and  bound  them- 
felves  never  to  re-elablifh  him  :  yet  their  conde- 
fcenfion  did  not  prevent  the  Protestor  from  quar- 
reling  with  the  Batavian  republic  refpecling  the 
honours  of  the  flag  and  commercial  interels. 
Cromwell  felt  the  neceflity  of  diverting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  people  from  his  government ;  and 
he  w^as  perfuaded  that  this  war  for  honour  and  in- 
terel,  equally  flattering  the  pride  and  the  avidity 
of  his  countrymen,  would  filed  on  his  adminiftra- 
tion  a  I.uftre  which  would  prevent  the  people  from 
thinking  of  its  defefls  :  nor  was  he  miftaken. 
Then  were  feen  to  appear  Van  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  w7ho,  with  inferior  force,  balanced  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Englifh.  The  two  nations 
concluded  a  peace  like  rivals  w7ho  eleem  each 
other :  yet  it  was  on  terms  fomewhat  difadvanta- 
geous  to  the  Dutch. 

The  depofition  of  the  fiadtholder,  as  command¬ 
ed  by  Cromwell,  had  not  difpleafed  the  clafs  of 
warm  republicans.  They  confidered  it  as  a  chain 
in  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  an  in¬ 
terruption  which  they  conceived  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  republic  ;  and  they  thought  it 
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important  to  continue  that  kind  of  fufpenfion. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  having  attained  his 
twentieth  year,  and  feeling  all  his  father’s  am¬ 
bition,  burned  with  the  defire  of  recovering  the 
ftadtholderlhip  and  the  other  dignities  polfeifed  by 
his  anceftors.  He  had  ftudied  to  gain  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people  ;  and  his  efforts  had  been 
fuccefsful.  But,  as  his  great-uncle  William  the 
Firft  had  been  checked  in  his  ambitious  projects 
by  the  grand-penfionarv  Barneveldt,  fo  William  III 
likewife  experienced  obftacles  from  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt.  He  removed 
them  out  of  his  way  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  his  uncle  had  ridded  himfelf  of  Barneveldt. 

Louis  XIV  had  recently  declared  war  againft 
the  United  Provinces,  and  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  career  of  conqueft.  A  report  was  fpread 
that  his  fuccefTes  were  the  fruits  of  a  private  un- 
derftanding  between  him  and  the  two  De  Witts 
who  were  faid  to  have  fold  to  him  the  liberty 
of  their  country.  It  was  added  that  no  other 
mean  exifted  of  faving  the  republic,  than  that  of 
conferring  the  government  on  William,  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  his  anceftors.  Of  the  two 
brothers,  John  was  grand-penfionary  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Provinces,  and  Cornelius  ranked  high  in  the 
public  efteerru  Seeing  the  thoughtlefs  folly  of  the 
people,  they  feared,  that,  in  the  tranfports  of  their 
zeal  for  the  prince,  they  would  make  to  him  a 
furrender  of  their  liberties,  and  that  their  indifcreet 
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favour  would  confer  on  him/ a  power  of  which  he 
might  make  an  improper  ufe.  Thofe  enlightened 
patriots  therefore  refufed  to  fign  the  aft  which  re- 
flored  to  him  the  fladtholderfhip,  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fea  and  land  forces. 

William’s  emiffaries  proclaimed,  and  induced  the 
multitude  to  believe,  that  this  refufal  was  folely 
prompted  by  a  wifli  to  favour  Louis’s  progrefs* 
The  populace  were  fired  with  inexpreffible  rage  : 
they  overturned  the  flatues  erefted  in  honour  of 
the  De  Witts,  who  had  been  their  idols.  Their 
houfes  were  pillaged  :  themlelves  were  purfued. 
John,  who  had  refigned  the  office  of  penfionary,  was 
attacked  in  the  open  ftreets  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
who  left  him  for  dead.  Cornelius  tvas  accufed 
by  a  wretch  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  of  hav¬ 
ing  offered  him  a  confiderable  fum  to  attempt  the 
life  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  accufation  was 
abfurd  ;  yet  the  people  infilled  on  its  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  that  the  accufed  fhould  be  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death.  Intimidated  by  threats,  the 
magiftrates,  thinking  to  fave  Cornelius’s  life  by  an¬ 
other  kind  of  punifhment,  fentenced  him  to  the 
torture,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  confif- 
cation  of  his  property,  and  perpetual  banifhment. 
John  made  his  way  into  the  prifon  while  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  were  torturing  his  brother  :  he  flood  by 
his  fide  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation, 
confoled  him,  wiped  away  his  tears,  and  encou¬ 
raged  him  under  his  fufferings.  He  was  det«r- 
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mined  to  accompany  him  into  exile :  but  the  po¬ 
pulace,  incenfed  that  the  lives  of  the  two  brothers 
were  fpared,  burft  the  prifon-gates,  ruffied  upon 
their  victims,  maffacred  them,  dragged  their  life- 
lefs  bodies  with  ignominy  through  the  Pcreets,  and  a/d.i672.. 
barbarouily  f'et  up  their  limbs  to  auction. 

The  name  of  William  III  was  rendered  famous 
by  his  profound  policy — by  his  military  capacity, 
though  he  was  often  unfuccefsful  in  war — and  by 
the  Engliffi  revolution,  which  he  either  provoked 
or  at  lead  dexter oully  turned  to  his  advantage, 
to  place,  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  his  father-in- 
law.  After  his  death,  the  ftates-generai  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  ftadtholderffiip  his  nephew  William-  wi'iiam- 
Charles-Henry,  who  rendered  the  ftadtholderian  Henry, 
dignity  hereditary  in  his  family  :  but  he  left  to  his  A'D’I'°“ 
fucceffors  a  difficult  talk  to  perform  in  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  fovereignty,  which  appears  ever  to 

% 

have  been  the  aim  of  that  family. 

'  The  ftates-generai  are  compofed  of  feven  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  following  order — Guelderland,  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Frielland,  Over-Ylfel,  and 
Groningen.  They  are  all  independent  of  each 
other  ;  but  none  can  contract  foreign  alliances  or 
declare  war  or  make  peace  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  reft.  Each  town  is,  with  refped  to 
its  province,  what  the  province  is  with  refpedt  to 
the  aggregate  body  of  the  republic — that  is  to  fay, 
free  and  uncontroled  in  its  own  local  government, 
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but  dependent  on  the  provincial  council  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  the  common  interefls. 

The  fovereignty  refides  in  the  Hates -general, 
confiding  of  deputies  from  each  province,  who  af- 
femble  at  the  Hague.  Thefe  deputies  are  chofen 
from  the  noblcjfe  who  are  termed  the  “  equedrian 
46  order,”  and  from  the  burghers.  The  Hates- 
general  are  Hyled  “  high  and  mighty  lords,”  and 
6(r  high  mightineffes  ;”  and  the  Hates  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  province  bear  the  title  of  “  noble  and 
“  great  mightineffes. ”  Each  province  prefides  in 
turn.  The  queffion  under  deliberation  is  Hated 
by  the  grana-penfionary,  who  difcuffes  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  againd  :  yvhence  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  influence  his  opinion  may  have.  When 
,a  deputy  does  not  conceive  himfelf  to  be  diffid¬ 
ently  authorifed  by  his  province  for  the  decifion 
of  any  affair,  he  is  obliged  to  go  and  communicate 
it  to  his  conffituents,  and  to  receive  from  them 
new  powers ;  which  circumffance  is  productive  of 
great  tardinefs  in  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  Hates-creneraL  there  is  a  council 

O  7 

of  Hate,  confiding  of  twelve  deputies,  who  prefide 
each  a  week  in  turn.  The  objects  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  are  domeffic  affairs,  efpecially  fubfidie's,  for¬ 
tifications,  the  aqminiffration  of  the  finances,  and 
other  matters  of  police.  They  affemble  every  day 
at  the  Hague,  and  are  refponfible  to  the  Hates- 
general. 
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The  ftadtholder  watches  over  the  adminiftra- 
tkm  of  the  police,  attends  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  power  and  privileges  and  rights  of  each  pro¬ 
vince,  gives  his  aid  to  the  law,  and  protefts  the 
eftabliffied  religion,  which  is  the  reformed.  About 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  catholics.  The  ftadtholder  alone  pof- 
feifes  the  right  of  commanding  in  chief  the  ter- 
reilrial  and  maritime  forces  of  the  republic.  He 
is  allowed  to  attend  the  alfembly  of  the  ftates,  and 
there  bring  forward  propofitions.  All  favours  are 
granted  in  his  name,  but  with  the  confent  of  the 
ftates.  He  ceafes  to  be  a  minor  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  In  1747,  the  ftadtholderffiip  be¬ 
came  hereditary  for  males,  females,  and  even  col¬ 
lateral  heirs.  That  advantage,  as  hiftorians  re¬ 
mark,  feemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  lofty  pre- 
tenfions :  but  thofe  pretenftons,  if  any  fuch  were 
entertained,  have  been  all  dafhed  to  the  ground  in 
the  collifion  with  the  power. of  France,  who  has 
changed  the  form  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  embraces  the  en¬ 
tire  globe.  They  are  called  the  factors — and, 
by  a  lefs  honourable  name,  the  carriers — of  the 
univerfe-  They  have  three  celebrated  commercial 
companies,  which  form  as  it  were  fo  many  diftinCt 
fepublics  within  the  ftate  ;  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  laws,  its  revenues,  its  officers,  its  marine, 
its  land-forces.  The  leaft  ecnfiderable  of  thefe 
companies  is  that  of  Surinam.  It  carries  on  a 
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pretty  general  trade  in  every  quarter ;  and  the 
city  of  Amderdam  is  its  centre.  The  Ead-India 
company  confines  its  commerce  to  America  and 
Africa :  that  of  the  Eafl-Indies  includes  all  Afia, 
and  would  alone  conftitute  a  formidable  power. 
Its  reprefentatives  in  India  appear  in  all  the  pomp 
of  eaftern  magnificence.  None  but  Dutchmen  are 
capable,  after  having  enjoyed  fo  brilliant  a  Hate, 
of  returning  to  mingle  in  Europe  with  their  con- 
citizens  in  the  rank  of  private  individuals,  without 
retaining  any  pretenfions  in  confequence  of  their 
temporary  exaltation.  Some  people  attribute  that 
moderation  to  republican  virtue,  others  to  the 
habit  with  which  the  nation  is  reproached,  of 
folely  delighting  in  wealth. 

Denmark. 

Denmark,  To  Denmark,  confiding  of  feveral  illands  in  the 
oc^'thlT  Baltic  fea  and  a  peninfula  adjoining  to  Germany, 
G«itafty.d  are  added  the  kingdom  of  Norway  and  the  great 
ifle  of  Iceland.  The  capital  of  Denmark  Hands  in 
an  ifland  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  the 
mod  celebrated  drait  in  Europe,  through  which 
from  five  to  fix  thoufand  drips  annually  pafs  and 
repafs  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The 
cudoms  which  they  pay  furnilh  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  fources  of  revenue  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

The  foil  in  general,  though  not  rich,  fupplies 
the  inhabitants  with  a  fufficiency  of  the  necefiaries 
of  life.  The  climate,  is  harfh  and  cold :  but  its 
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rigor  is  yet  far  inferior  to  that  of  Norway  which  is 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  winter 
is  here  very  long  ana  very  fevere :  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  eternal  fnows :  the  Ihores  are 
fteep,  and  bordered  with  rocks  and  petty  ifles 
which  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  but  at  the 
fame  time  form  good  harbours.  The  whales  fport 
in  thefe  feas,  where  they  are  met  in  great  numbers. 
Judicious  obfervers  are  of  opinion  that  the  kraken, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  feen  here,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  above  a  league  in  length,  is  a  fabulous  filh : 
and,  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  it  (fome  of  which 
appear  to  be  well  fupported)  with  probability,  they 
have  conjectured  that  the  iuppofed  kraken  might 
perhaps  be  a  Ihoal  of  whales  or  other  enormous  fifhes 
fwimming  clofe  behind  each  other.  As  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  approach  fuch  a  mafs,  which  mult 
caufe  a  prodigious  agitation  in  the  fea,  they  never 
could  be  obferved  except  from  a  great  diltance : 
whence  the  terror  of  the  obfervers,  aided  by  the 
love  of  the  marvelous,  converted  that  multitude 
of  feparate  filhes  into  a  fmgle  body. 

Near  the  ille  of  Molkoe  is  a  famous  current  or 
whirpool  which  rapidly  defcribes  a  circle,  more 
llrongly  marked  at  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
At  thofe  times  the  waters  fwell,  foam,  boil,  and 
make  a  tremendous  roar.  Ships  are  attracted  into 
the  vortex  from  a  confiderable  diftance  unlefs  they 
take  due  precautions,  and  are  engulfed  in  the 
whirlpools  which  prefent  the  refemblance  of  hollow 
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cones.  A  flmilar  vorago  is  obferved  near  Iceland, 
which  alfo  depends  on  the  crown  of  Denmark. 

This  mountainous  idle  appears  like  a  heap  of 
ices  piled  up  on  the  vault  of  a  furnace.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  vent  of  its  volcanic  fires  is  mount  Hekla,  from 
whofe  bafis  are  feen  to  iffue  fprings  of  boiling 
water.  Its  top  vomits  flones  enveloped  in  fheets 
of  flame  ;  and  its  convulfions  frequently  fhake  the 
whole  ifland.  This  country,  irregular  and  wild, 
prefents  to  the  obferver’s  eye  many  curious  objedls 
—precipices  in  the  mountains,  trads  of  land  trem¬ 
bling  beneath  the  tread,  and  intermittent  fprings. 
The  days,  at  the  time  of  their  greatefl  increafe, 
extend  to  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  their  decreafe, 
give  nights  of  equal  length.  In  meagre  pafturages 
feeds  the  rein,  a  fpecies  of  deer,  an  animal  of  fpeed 
and  burden,  which  conflitutes  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country.  By  the  keennefs  of  his  fcent,  he  dif- 
covers,  at  a  confiderable  depth  beneath  the  fnow, 
a  kind  of  mofs  on  which  he  feeds  in  cafes  of  ne- 
cefflty.  Harnened  to  fledges,  which  are  the  ufual 
vehicle  of  the  country,  the  rein-deer  rapidly  whirl 
the  traveler  along  over  the  fnow-clad  plains. 
Thofe  creatures  are  employed  in  every  kind  of 
labour :  the  inhabitants  drink  their  milk,  and  feed 
on  their  flefh. 

Denmark  abounds  with  game.  The  Danes  in 
general  ufe  bread  in  fmaller  quantity  than  frefli  or 
fait  fifh,  vegetables, --and  cheefe.  Their  induftry  is 
confined  to  the  fupply  of  their  neceflities.  No  rich 
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mines  are  here  found :  and  to  this  country,  eipech 
ally  to  its  northern  parts,  may  well  be  applied  thofe 
lines  of  a  celebrated  poet- — 

Inftead  of  gold,  from  thefe  ungenial  fields 

Steel  and  rough  warriors  fttpdame  Nature  yields’. 

In  effect,  the  Danes  are  in  general  brave,  tall, 
robufl :  but  that  fullnefs  of  figure,  which  is  com¬ 
mended  in  the  men,  has  an  unpleafing  effect  in  the 
women,  whofe  make  is  clumfy,  and  who  have  not 
the  art  of  correcting  that  fault  by  the  graces  of 
drefs.  They  are  as  little  averfe  as  the  men  to 
brandy  and  other  ftrong  liquors,  of  which  the  ufe 
is  too  often  carried  to  excels ;  fobriety  having  no 
other  rule  than  each  perfon’s  means  of  fupply.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  lower  clafs  do  not  load 
their  tables  with  fuperabundant  food  when  they 
have  it  in  their  power.  The  nobles  live  in  luxury, 
and  are  affable  and  generous.  The  fciences  are 
hot  neglected  here.  The  effablifhed  religion  is 
JLutheranifm.  The  Danifh  clergy  are  perhaps  the 
moft  exemplary  in  Europe ;  and  accordingly  they 
enjoy  great  confideraticn.  The  government  has 
undergone  various. alterations, which  terminated  in 
abfolute  monarchy.  The  warlike  character  of  the 

j 

Danes  is  celebrated  in  hiftory.  There  are  few 
countries  to  which  they  have  not  carried  their 
arms ;  and  the  potentates  of  Europe  are'ftill  fond 
of  employing  them  in  their  armies.  The  Danifh 
cavalry  in  particular  is  much  efteemed. 
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We  cannot  avoid  being  furprifed  that  a  country 
fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  naturally  little  culti¬ 
vated,  and  flill  lefs  polifhed,  lhould  have  preferved 
fufficient  traditions  to  carry  back  its  hiftory  above 
a  thoufand  years  beyond  our  vulgar  sera.  Its  fi-rft 
king,  by  name  Dan,  is  faid  to  have  lived  a  thoufand 
and  thirty-eight  years  before  Jefus  Chrift.  He 
obtained  pofleffion  of  the  throne  as  all  monarchs 
ought  to  gain  It — — that  is  to  fay,  becaufe  his  great 
qualities  determined  the  people  to  requeft  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  government-  The  bell  of  his 
fons,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  dethroned  by  his 
brother,  who  became  a  tyrant.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  whom  oppreffion  had  not  deprived  of ;  all 
their  energy,  expelled  him,  refumed  their  right  of 
choice,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  his  foil 
Skioldo.  At  a  period  when  corporeal  ftrength  was 
a  powerful  recommendation,  that  prince  gained 
renown  by  killing  an  enormous  boar,  and  triumph¬ 
ing  over  two  famous  wreftlers.  But  he  acquired 
a  more  honourable  celebrity  by  cultivating  the 
arts,  punifhing  vice,  and  encouraging  induilry, 
infomuch  that  the  appellation  of  Skioldo  afterward 
became  in  Denmark  a  common  furname  for  good 
kings. 

His  fon  Gram  was  killed  in  battle  by  a  king  of 
Sweden.  The  Danes  could  not  without  indigna¬ 
tion  fee  Guthorm,  the  fon  of  the  deceafed,  fubjeft 
himfelf  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  for  the  fake  of 
preferving  the  diadem :  and  they  exprelfed  fuch 
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contempt  for  their  unfortunate  monarch,  that  he 
died  of  confequent  chagrin.  Hadding  wafhed  out 
his  father’s  difgrace  with  the  blood  of  the  Swedifh 
king.  He  was  followed  to  the  fields  of  war  by 
Harpinga,  a  Danifh  heroine,  who  participated  his 
fatigues  and  his  dangers.  Having  in  this  refpedt 
imitated  the  conduct  of  thofe  Amazons  who  have 
not  been  rare  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  Harpinga 
moreover  fhared  the  throne  of  her  lover,  who  gave 
her  his  hand. 

Under  his  fon  Frotho  is  noticed  the  firfl  excur- 
fion  of  the  Danes  beyond  their  ownfeas,  761  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  He  landed  in  England, 
and  got  poffeffion  of  its  capital,  to  which  hiflorians 
already  give  the  name  of  London.  This  expedi¬ 
tion,  like  the  generality  of  thofe  which  fucceeded 
it,  was  probably  undertaken  from  predatory  mo¬ 
tives  alone :  for  Frotho  returned  to  his  native 
kingdom,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  a 
fettlement  in  Britain.  His  fon  Haldan,  fearing  to 
have  partners  of  his  throne,  murdered  all  his 
brothers.  His  fon  Roe,  on  the  contrary,  when  it 
was  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Haldan,  refufed 
to  fit  on  it  unlefs  he  were  allowed  to  fhare  it  with 
his  brother  Helgo.  Roe  was  confpicuous  as  a 
legiflator,  and  died  young.  Helgo  approved  his 
brother’s  infcitutions,  but  did  not  imitate  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  for  he  debauched  his  own  daughter  :  yet  he 
could  not  ffcifle  his  remorfe,  and  killed  himfelf  in 
the  anguifh  of  regret.  Rolfo,  the  fruit  of  that  il- 
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licit  commerce,  fucceeded  him.  The  writers  of 
his  life  bellow  fo  great  eulogiums  on  his  valour 
and  generality  and  jullice  and  munificence,  they 
attribute  to  him  fo  many  virtues,  that  they  are 
fufpedted  of  having  drawn  the  picture  from  imagi¬ 
nation.  As  he  left  no  other  ilfue  than  a  daughter, 
the  Danes  fought  for  her  a  hulband  in  her  own 
family.  They  fixed  their  choice  on  her  kinlman 
Holher,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of 
Norway ;  and  they  gave  to  him  the  hand  of  the 
princefs,  in  preference  to  Balder, ia  northern  prince, 
who  courted  her  alliance.  The  rejected  rival  chal¬ 
lenged  Holher  to  fingle  combat :  the  latter  accepted 
the  invitation,  was  killed,  and  left  his  young  widow 
the  mother  of  a  fon  who  afterward  filled  the  throne. 
The  grandfon  of  this  latter  expofed  himfelf  alfq  in  a 
duel,  and  wras  more  fuccefsful.  This  mode  of  termi¬ 
nating  wars,  without  entailing  mifery  on  the  people, 
was  frequently  praflifed  by  the  Danilh  monarchs. 

The  hillory  of  Denmark,  which,  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Chriliian  asra,  is  confined  to  the 
meagre  drinefs  of  a  bare  chronicle,  affumes,  under 
Fridlelf,  who  lived  about  that  time,  a  heroic  or 
romantic  character,  which  is  equally  unfatisfa&ory. 
This  prince  finds  a  race  of  giants  in  Norway, 
combats  them,  and  compels  them  to  bite  the  dufl  1 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  old  hiftories, 
thofe  monfters  are  always  conquered :  otherwife, 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
create  them. 
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Frotho  V,  one  of  Fridleff’s  fucceffors,  killed  his 
brother  who  reigned  in  copartner  fhip  with  him, 
and  fought  to  deffroy  his  two  nephews.  A  noble¬ 
man  of  his  court  concealed  and  educated  them  in 
a  fubterraneous  cavern.  The  king,  difcovering 
them  after  they  were  growm  up,  ordered  them  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  two  brothers  requefted1,  as 
a  favour,  to  be  allowed  rather  to  perilh  by  each 
other’s  hand :  Frotho  ordered  fwords  to  be  given 
to  them  for  that  purpofe :  they  both  turned  their 
weapons  at  the  fame  moment  againft  their  cruel 
uncle,  and  killed  him. 

Sigar  bore  the  character  of  an  indulgent  prince. 
He  left  the  management  of  the  government  to  his 
brother  Alfo.  The  latter  wifhed  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  Avilda  princefs  of  Gothland.:  but  her 
heart  was  not  to  be  won  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
woman.  That  mafculine  princefs  had  a  decided 
paflion  for  arms,  and  was  never  pleafed  but  when 
on  board  fhips,-and  wholly  employed  in  piracy. 
Alfo  undertook  the  conqueft  of  that  Amazon  by 
the  only  mean  which  could  enable  him  to  win  her: 
he  attacked  her,  and  fought  againft  her  during 
two  days.  The  valour  which  Alfo  exerted  in  that 
combat,  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  courageous 
Avilda.  He  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  againft 
three  Irifh  brothers  who  alfo  roamed  the  feas. 
Two  of  them  indeed  he  killed  ’,  but  he  fell  under 
the  arm  of  Hagabert  the  youngeft. 

Hagabert  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Signa, 
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daughter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  victory 
which  he  had  gained  over  Alfo,  and  efpecially  his 
death,  probably  made  Hagabert  defpajr  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  princefs  by  the  ufual  means.  Like  Achilles, 
he  difguifed  his  fex,  and  introduced  himfelf  to  the 
princefs  in  the  character  of  a  maid  of  honour. 
Infallible  fymptoms  foon  difcovered  that  this  new 
Deidamia  had  not  been  infenfible  to  his  excefs  of 
love :  whereupon  Signa,  confidering  Hagabert’s 
conduct  as  an  unpardonable  affront,  caufed  him  to 
be  hanged  without  the  formality  of  a  trial he 
alfo  fet  fire  to  the  palace  which  his  daughter  in- 
'  habited,  and  firangled  himfelf  in  the  phrenfy  of 
grief. 

The  annals  of  Denmark  furnifh  many  other 
fmgular  traits  in  thofe  remote  ages.  Halden,  fur- 
named  the  Strong,  killed  twelve  men,  felected  for 
their  fuperior  intrepidity,  who  guarded  Gurith 
princefs  of  Denmark,  heirefs  to  the  throne,  which, 
together  with  her  hand,  was  deflined  for  the  bold 
mortal  who  fhould  fubdue  that  formidable  band. 
Olo  or  Olaus  II  caufed  death  by  a  fmgle  look, 
after  the  manner  of  the  bafilifc.  Under  Omund. 
we  find  another  martial  virago,  by  name  Rufla, 
who  had  dethroned  her  brother  the  king  of  Nor¬ 
way.  Omund,  called  in  as  an  auxiliary  by  that 
unfortunate  prince,  was  defeated.  To  avoid  ex- 
pofmg  himfelf  anew  to  the  difgrace  of  being  con¬ 
quered  by  a  woman,  he  employed  the  agency  of 
gold,  which  detached  the  Norwegians  from  her 
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interefts they  abandoned  her ;  and  fhe  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Omund,  who  delivered  her  up  to  her 
brother  ;  and  he  put  her  to  death.  That  nothing 
of  the  maryelous  may  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
hiftory  of  Denmark,  we  find  Broder,  fon  of  king 
Jarmerci,  accufed  by  his  ftep-mofher  of  a  criminal 
pafiion  for  her  :  but,  differently  from  the  adventure 
of  Thefeus  and  Hippolytus,  the  victim  here  wras 
the  hufband  who  had  lent  too  credulous  an  ear  to 
the  accufation  of  that  new  Phaedra.  He  was  killed 
by  his  fon,  who  fucceeded  in  proving  his  inno¬ 
cence. 

The  following  Angular  event  was  the  caufe  of 
the  firif  emigration  of  the  Danes  to  Germany. 
About  the  year  of  Chrift  3  8  3,  a  great  famine  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom  :  whereupon,  two  Danifh 
nobles,  Aggo  and  Ebbo,  unfcrupuloufly  propofed 
to  kill  all  the  old  men  and  children  for  the  fake  of 
faving  the  reft:  of  the  people.  Magga,  the  king’s 
mother,  enters  the  council,  and  remonft.rates 
againfl  the  barbarity  of  fuch  an  expedient.  “  It 
*c  will  much  better,”  fays  fhe,  cc  befeem  ,the 
“  Danifh  generofity  to  fend  forth  all  your  young 
“  men  on  foreign  expeditions,  and  thus  leave  to 
“  old  age  and  innocence  and  infirmity  a  better 
“  fhare  of  the  public  proviftons.”  Her  advice 
being  adopted,  every  ninth  individual  was  chofen 
of  t’nofe  wdio  were  capable  of  bearing  arms :  and 
the  aggregate  body  thus  fele&ed  was  fufficiently 
numerous  to  form  an  army,  which,  having  marched 
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forth  under  the  conduft  of  Aggo  and  Ebbo, 
efhabliflied  a  colony  on  the  coa.fl ,  of  the  Baltic, 
oppofite  to  Denmark,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder. 

This  firfl  emigration  was  followed  by  feveral 
others  during  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years.  This 
was  the  age  of  giants,  of  forcerers,  of  magicians, 
who  commanded  the  winds,  railed  the  waves, 
darkened  the  heavens  in  the  middle  of  the  dav, 

j  7 

and  caufed  the  fun  to  Urine  amid  the  darknefs  of 
night.  From  the  abyffes  of  the  fea  they  railed 
phantafms  which  conducted  the  Danifh  barks  to 
the  hoftile  fliores,  and  protected  their  defcents. 
Were  the  fldffs  wrecked  or  funk  or  burned  ?  at 
the  critical  moment  of  need  they  fupplied  them 
with  others  ready  waiting  for  them  on  the  Ihore, 
to  tranfport  their  plunder  and  prifoners  from  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Danilh  chroniclers  have  thought  it 
much  more  glorious  to  attribute  the  exploits  of 
their  compatriots  to  thole  fupernatural  caufes,  than 
to  their  prudence  and  forefight  and  valour.  But 
the  light  of  Chrillianifm  caufed  all  thole  prodigies 
to  difappear  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  That 
prince,  having  penetrated  into  thefe  countries  in 
purfuit  of  the  Saxons,  found  here  an  antagonht 
worthy  of  him,  in  Gotrik,  who  is  laid  to  have  been 
qualified  to  contend  with  that  great  monarch  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  if  he  had  not  fallen  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  under  the  hand  of  an  aflaflln. 

Chriftianifm  was  introduced  into  Denmark  under 
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Regner,  the  fixty-fixth  „king,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Louis  the  Debon- 
naire.  Regner  reconquered  his  kingdom  from 
Froe  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  alfo  ufurped  Nor¬ 
way.  In  feifing  on  the  latter  kingdom,  Froe  had 
captured  the  king’s  wife  and  daughters,  and  had 
expofed  them  to  the  groflefl:  outrages,  fubjecting 
likewife  to  the  fame  treatment  all  the  virgins  who 
had  fallen  into  his  power.  One  of  thefe,  by  name 
Lathgartha,  having  efcaped  from  her  chains  and 
joined  Regner’s  army,  breaks  through  the  ranks, 
attacks  Froe  in  perfon,  and  ftrikes  him  dead  to  the 
ground. 

This  gallant  deed  gained  for  her  the  hand  of 
Regner.  But,  whether  becaufe  a  heroine  does 
not  always  pofiefs  the  qualifications  of  a  good  wife 
— or  whether  it  were  unbridled  paflion  in  Regner, 
w'ho  is  faid  to  have  fubmitted  to  fight  two  furious 
bulls  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  Swedifh  pnncefs 
of  whom  he  was  become  enamoured — he  divorced 
Lathgartha.  She  avenged  her  difgrace  in  a  man¬ 
ner  Worthy  of  her.  Seeing  her  faithlefs  lover  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  dangerous  wrar  againft  the  Cimbri,  fhe 
equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fhips, 
and  flew  to  his  afiiftance.  44  If  mv  charms,”  faid 
fhe  to  her  aflonifhed  hufband,  44  appear  faded  to 
44  your  eyes,  I  will  compenfate  that  lofs  by  other 
44  qualities  more  conducive  to  your  glory  and  to 
44  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.”  We  are  not 
informed  whether  that  generofity  gained  for  her  a 
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reftoration  to  her  former  rank,  in  default  of  that 
affection  which  a  difgraced  wife  feldom  recovers. 

Regner  was  capable  of  extraordinary  actions. 
He  had  loft  a  beloved  fon,  who  fell  the  victim  of 
bafe  affaffination.  That  misfortune  threw  him 
into  an  agony  of  grief  refembling  furious  phrenfy. 
Recovering  his  intellects,  he  took  up  arms  againft 
a  monarch,  ftyled  king  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
author  of  the  murder.  He  made  him  prifoner, 
and  difdainfully  reftored  him  to  liberty,  faying, 
M  Enjoy  that  life  w  hjch  is  not  a  fufficiently  worthy 
4;  facrifice  to  offer  to  the  (hade  of  my  fon.  Let 
u  thy  own  confcience  be  thy  tormenter.” — Reg- 
ner,  who  is  reprefented  as  conqueror  of  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  is  moreover  faid  to  have  fubjugated  Eng¬ 
land. 

Eric,  a  ufurper,  who  is  neverthelefs  reckoned 
the  fixtieth  king,  gave  (lability  to  Chriftianifm  in 
the  year  858.  He  founded  churches,  and  enrich¬ 
ed  them  with  liberal  donations  ;  but  Gormo,  the 
ftxty-fifth  monarch,  perfecuted  the  new  religion 
which  was  now  in  a  flburifhing  (late,  demolifhed 
the  churches,  and  banifhed  the  clergy.  He  was 
however  compelled  by  the  emperor  Henry  I,  fur- 
named  the  Fowler,  to  repair  thofe  damages  and 
recall  the  exiles. 

To  the  glory  of  having  conquered  England  and 
proved  himfelf  a  very  valiant  prince,  Harold,  who 
reigned  in  940,  added  the  qualities  of  a  juft  and 
pious  monarch.  He  eftabliihed  bifhoprics,  found- 
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ed  and  endowed  monafteries,  caufed  his  fon  Swen 
or  Suenon  to  be  baptifed  and  educated  in  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Doubtlefs  the  zeal  of  Harold 
difgufted  thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  worfhip  > 
of  idols.  Swen,  a  young  votary  of  ambition, 
fhowed  himfelf  favourable  to  thofe  pagans,  and, 
having  gained  many  partifans  among  them,  re¬ 
volted  againft  his  father.  A  war  enfued  :  after  a 
long  and  undecifive  combat,  the  more  prudent 
men  of  both  parties  propofed  an  accommodation, 
and  the  conditions  were  mutually  accepted,  when 
Harold  was  aflaflinated ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  fon  had  any  participation  in  the  crime. 

To  gratify  his  partifans,  Swen  again  fet  up  the  Swefli 
idols,  without  however  renouncing  the  Chriftian  A,r  C/3t' 
religion.  He  was  made'  prifoner  by  the  Vandals, 
from  whom  he  redeemed  his  liberty  at  the  price  of 
twice -the  weight,  in  pure  gold,  of  his  body  drefl: 
in  complete  armour.  To  raife  the  amount  of  his 
ranfom,  the  Danilh  ladies  voluntarily  fold  their 
jewels  5  which  generohty  he  requited  by  grant¬ 
ing  them  certain  advantages  in  their  matrimonial 
conventions.  Swen  was  alfo  defeated  by  the 
Swedes,  and  fled  into  Scotland.  The  -monarch 
who  then  reigned  in  that  country  re-eftabliflied 
him  on  his  throne.  After  his  reftoration,  attribut¬ 
ing  his  misfortunes  to  the  apoftafy  of  which  he 
had  in  fome  meafure  been  guilty  in  banifhing  the 
clergy  and  reftri&ing  the  exercife  of  Chriftianifm, 
he  repaired  his  error  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power 
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by  publicly  acknowledging  it,  and  exhorting  th$ 
Danes  to  return  to  that  religion  which  his  evil 
example  had  induced  them  to  abandon. 

In  his  advanced  age,  Swen  not  only  wiped  away 
the  difgrace  of  his  pail  misfortunes,  but  even  co-  - 
vered  himfelf  with  glory,  by  the  conqueft  of  a  part 
of  England,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  victo¬ 
ries  of  his  fori  Canute  furnamed  the  Great.  The 
power  of  the  latter  may  be  conceived  from  the 
divifion  which  he  made  of  his  ftates  among  his 
three  fons.  To  Harold  he  gave  England  ;  to  his 
fecond  fon  Hardi-Canute  he  affigned  Denmark ; 
and  on  Swen  the  youngeft  he  bellowed  Norway. 
From  the  hands  of  Hardi-Canute,  the  Danifli 
fceptre  paffed,  by  an  agreement  made  after  a 
feries  of  hoftilities,  into  the  pofteflion  of  Magnus 
prince  of  Norway,  who  was  furnamed  the  Good — 
an  epithet  more  honourable  to  his  memory  than  a 
long  hiltory. 

His  fuccefior  Swen  II  had  live  fons.  By  an 
agreement  which  he  caufed  to  be  figned  by  the 
Danilh  nobles,  and  which  Hands  unparalleled  in -his 
hillory,  he  ftipulated  that  they  Ihould  all  fuccef- 
lively  afcend  the-  throne  ;  and  the  condition  was 
fulfilled.  We  may  form  a  tolerably  juft  idea  of 
thofe  princes  from  their  furnames.  Harold  was 
called  the  fimple — Canute,  the  Pious  ;  and  he 
might  with  equal  juftice  have  been  called  the 
chafte,  the  juft,  the  friend  of  learned  men — Olaus, 
the  Familhed  j  not  that  -he  was  fo  himfelf,  but, 
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becaufe,  a  great  famine  having  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom,  he  died  with  grief  arifing  from  his  in¬ 
ability  to  relieve  the  diftrefles  of  his  people. — -Eric, 
like  his  grandfather  Magnus,  was  ftyled  the  Good. 

At  his  court  appeared-  a  mufician  whofe  fkill 
was  fo  confummate  that  by  the  powers  of  his  har¬ 
mony  he  could  fire  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to 
madnefs.  Eric  wifhed  to  make  perfonal  trial  of 
his  talents ;  and,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  phrenfy  into 
which  the  performer  threw  him,  he  killed  four  of 
his  guards.  When  his  rage  was  calmed  by  a 
change  of  meafure,  he  was  fo  affected  by  the 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  that,  in  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  crime,  he  vowed  to  undertake  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  holy  land.  In  fpite  of  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  fubjects  by  whom  he  was  beloved, 
he  fet  out  on  his  intended  journey,  and  died  in  the 
ifle  of  Cyprus.  Of  his  two  fons,  Harold  and 
Canute,  he  had  left  the  elder  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom  during  his  abfence.  It  feemed  natural  that 
his  father’s  death  fhould  place  him  on  the  throne : 
but  of  the  five  fons- of  Swen  there  yet  remained 
one,  named  Nicolas,  who  was  a  prifoner  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  Danes,  therefore,  faithfully  obfervant 
of  the  promife  they  had  made  to  Swen  of  elevating  ✓ 
his  five  fons  to  the  throne  in  fucceffion,  paid  Ni¬ 
colas’s  ranfom,  and  placed  the  crown  on  his  head. 

His  reign  was  a  continued  feries  of  difturbances, 
excited  not  by  Harold  who  lived  only  a  fliort  time, 
but  by  his  other  nephew  Canute  the  fon  of  Erjc, 
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who  could  not  without  pain  fee  his  father’s  fceptre 
,efcapc  from  him  and  pafs  to  his  uncle.  To  miti¬ 
gate  his  chagrin,  Nicobs  conferred  on  him  the 
government  'of  .the  duchy  of  Siefwick,  where  Ca^ 
route  affuitied  the  honours  of  fovereignty.  An 
irruption  of  die  Vandals  and  o -Slavonians  into 
Denmark  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  prudence  and  vakur  known  to  the  Danes;  for 
he  removed  the  Vandals  from  the  country  by  a 
pacific  negotiation,  and  expelled  the  Sclavonians 
by  force.  Thefe  fervices,  together  with  his  amiable 
qualities,  rendered  Canute  dear  to  the  Danes,  and 
the  more  fo  as  they  formed  a  flriking  contrail  with 
the  haughtinefs  and  indolence  of  Nicolas.  This 
monarch  had  a  fon  named  Magnus,  who  conceived 
a  jealoufy  of  his  coufin  Canute.  The  court  was 
divided  between  the  two  rivals.  Canute  had  on 
his  fide  even  the  queen,  Nicolas’s  wife,  who  pro¬ 
bably  was  not  the  mother  of  Magnus ;  and  the 
latter  reckoned  among  his  partifa'ns  the  foils  of  his 
coufm,  who  were  already  of  mature  age.  Thus 
all  the  great  families  were  divided  :  but  the  people 
were  univerfally  devoted  to  Canute,  who  alfo  had 
two  warm  and  aCtive  friends  in  Harold  and  Eric, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  his  natural  brothers. 

The  indolent  Nicolas,  though  difpleafed  with 
the  afcendency  which  his  nephew  enjoyed,  would 
perhaps  have  acquiefced  in  it  if  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  exafperate  him  againft  that  prince.  Every 
practicable  mean  was  employed  to  ruin  Canute  in 
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Jhis  uncle’s  mind — -conje&ures,  calumnies,  fmider 
interpretations  of  his  actions — nothing  was  omit¬ 
ted.  Unfortunately  Canute  gave  room  for  difad- 

vantageous  prepofieffions  on  occafion  of  a  vifit 

% 

paid  by  Nicolas  to  Slefwick,  where  the  nephew 
appeared  on  a  throne  equal  to  that  of  the  mo¬ 
narch.  Although  he  apologifea  for  his  impru¬ 
dence,  his  conduct  in  that  inftance  left  a  fling  ill 
the  bread  of  his  uncle,  who  was  thus  prepared  for 
all  the  projects  which  might  be  formed  againd  his 
nephew.  Magnus  availed  himfelf  of  this  date  of 
things  :  by  infidious  profedions  of  friend  drip  he 
allured  his  coufin  Eric  to  court,  where  a  con- 
fpiracy  was  previoufly  formed  againd  him,  in 
which  the  king  himfelf  was  an  accomplice.  Eric, 
though  warned  of  the  danger,  ventured  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  it,  and  fell  the  vi&im  of  the  premeditated 
treachery. 

The  news  of  his  death  caufed  a  general  mourn¬ 
ing.  Inconfolable  for  his  lofs,  the  people  loaded 
the  murderer  with  imprecations.  The  friends  of 
the  deceafed  requeded  permidion  to  bedow  on 
him  a  public  funeral.  Nicolas  prudently  eluded 
the  requed,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  cqnfe- 
quences  which  might  enfue  from  the  fpeftacle  of  his 
body  covered  with  bleeding  wounds.  Canute  had 
left  a  young  wife,  who,  eight  days  after  his  death, 
brought  forth  a  fon,  to  whom  was  given  the  name 
qf  Waldemar.  He  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  his  uncles  Harold  and  Eric,  who  ex- 
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habited  their  ward  in  the  cradle  at  an  aflembly 
held  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick.  There  they  de¬ 
plored  the  tragic  death  of  Canute,  enumerated  his 
excellent  qualities,  expofed  to  view  his  mantle 
Rained  with  gore  and  pierced  with  poignards,  and 
implored  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  their 
protection  of  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  prince 
whom  they  regretted. 

This  pathetic  fcene  excited  an  infurrection, 
which,  from  the  fpot  where  the  tranfaction  had 
taken  place,  extended  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
The  people  ran  to  arms :  nor  could  Nicolas  find 
any  other  mean  to  appeafe  the  tumult  than  that  of 
banifhing  his  fon  Magnus  with  the  moll  notorious 
of  his  accomplices.  His  return  renewed  the  fer¬ 
ment  :  Eric  and  Harold  alfembled  the  people,  and 
caufed  them  to  declare  Nicolas  deprived  of  the 
royalty,  and  his  fon  Magnus  unworthy  of  ever 
wearing  the  crown.  In  the  combats  which  en- 
fued,  Eric  wps  near  to  making  Nicolas  a  prifoner  ; 
and  Nicolas  on  the  other  hand  narrowly  miffed 
capturing  Eric.  The  latter  with  his  own  hand 
killed  Magnus  in  the  throng  of  battle :  after 
which — feeing  that  Nicolas  had  nowr  no  heir — and 
being  himfelf  a  defcendent  of  Eric  III,  though  of  an 
illegitimate  branch — regardlefs  of  the  rights  of  his 
pupil  Waldemar,  or  under  pretence  of  better  de¬ 
fending  them,  he  affirmed  the  title  of  king.  Ni¬ 
colas,  incenfed  by  this  audacity,  and  choofing 
rather  to  fee  his  crown  fall  on  the  head  of  any 
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other  enemy  than  Eric,  prefented  his  fceptre  to 
Eric’s  brother  Harold,  and  declared  him  his  heir. 
This  was  his  laft  action.  lie  had  the  imprudence 
to  venture  into  a  town  where  the  name  of  Canute 
of  Slefwick  was  remembered  with  affe&ion.  That 
prince  had  there  formed  an  affociation,  the  mem-  - 
bers  of  which,  among  other  conditions,  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  take  vengeance  on  whoever 
fhould  injure  any  one  of  their  body.  Nicolas  was 
in  that  predicament,  having  been  at  leaft  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  murder  of  Canute  :  and,  although 
a  king,  the  inhabitants  did  not  think  him  exempt 
from  the  law  to  which  they  had  fworn.  They 
flew  to  arms :  the  gates  were  elofed ;  and  Nicolas, 
finding  no  paffage  open  for  his  efcape,  was  killed 
in  the  rnidft  of  his  guards. 

With  the  fceptre  transferred  to  him  by  Nico¬ 
las,  Harold  ftill  found  himfelf  embarraffed.  He 
knew  the  difpofition  of  his  brother  Eric,  and  was 
aware  of  the  danger  attendant  on  a  competition 
with  him.  But  to  what  lengths  will  not  the 
temptation  of  a  diadem  impel  ?  He  went  in  quell 
of  fuccours  to  Norway,  whofe  king,  named  Mag¬ 
nus,  was  attached  to  him ;  and  he  returned  thence 
with  an  armv.  On  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  re- 
turn,  Eric  caufed  five  of  Harold’s  fix  fons  to  be 
murdered.  The  fixth,  by  name  Olaus,  efcaped. 
Soon  after,  Elarold  himfelf  fell  a  viflim  to  the 
perfidious  fchemes  of  his  brother,  being  cut  off  by 
the'  Heel  of  an  affaflin.  Eric  encouraged  a  revolt 
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again!!  Magnus  king  of  Norway :  and  that  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  was  delivered  up  by  the  revolters 
to  the  cruel  Eric,  who  made  him  dearly  atone  for 
the  fuccours  which  he  had  granted  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Harold.  Not  content  with  keeping  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  confined  in  a  monadery,  the  Danifh  tyrant 
caufed  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  fight,  and  robbed 
of  the  marks  of  virility.  Factions  now  arofe  again!! 
the  barbarian,  who,  equally  abhorred  by  the  no¬ 
bles  and  the  people,  was  poignarded  in  the  tribu¬ 
nal  where  he  was  adminifcering  juflice,  without  the 
flighted  commotion  taking  place  in  confequence  of 
his  murder. 

The  fucceffion  to  the  throne  was  not  eafily  to 
be  determined.  It  hung  wavering  between  Swen 
the  natural  foil  of  Eric  the  lad  pofleffbr,  Canute 
the  fon  of  Magnus  who  had  been  declared  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  crown  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
his  coudn  Canute  duke  ofSlefwick,  andWaldemar 
the  podumous  fon  of  that  beloved  prince.  His 
mother  Ingeburga  prefented  her  fon  to  the  aflem- 
bly  who  were  to  make  a  choice  from  the  candi¬ 
dates  :  !he  obtained  for  him  the  fudrages,  but 
would  not  accept  the  diadem  for  her  child  unlefs 
on  condition  that  a  guardian  fhould  be  appointed 
for  him,  and  that  the  guardian  fhould  enjoy  the 
fovereign  authority.  The  choice  fell  on  Eric  V, 
of  the  royal  family,  the  fame  perfon  probably 
whom  the  queen  wifhed  for. 
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She  was  not  deceived  in  her  choice.  Eric  V,  Eric  v, 
furnamed  the  Lamb  on  account  of  his  mildnefs,  A'  ' II39' 
guarded  the  throne  as  a  facred  depofit,  and  defend¬ 
ed  it  againft  Olaus,  that  fon  of  Harold,  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  murderous  dagger  of  his  uncle 
Eric  IV.  Olaus  was  killed  in  battle.  Excepting 
that  a  £t  of  firmnefs,  Eric  the  Lamb  lived  in  the 
greateft  indolence. 

His  negledt  to  take  due  precautions  at  his  death 
encouraged  Swen  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Eric  Swen  and 

Canuic, 

IV,  and  Canute  the  fon  of  the  profcribed  Magnus,  a.d.  1148. 
to  difpute  the  throne  with  young  Waldemar.  But 
thofe  two  rivals  more  violently  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  fovereignty.  Waldemar  came 
to  terms  of  accommodation  now  with  one  of  them, 
now  with  the  other,  received  from  them  provinces, 
took  others  by  force,  and  again  rellored  them — 
being  incelfantly  engaged  in  wars  and  negotia¬ 
tions.  During  the  exiftence  of  this  conflict,  which 
lafled  nine  years,  the  emperor  of  Germany  inter- 
pofed  in  their  quarrels,  and  pronounced  fentences 
of  arbitration,  to  which  the  contending  parties, 
who  had  appealed  to  him,  refufed  to  fubmit  ex¬ 
cept  fo  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  their  own 
wifhes.  The  Saxons  and  Vandals,  whofe  interfe¬ 
rence  had  alfo  been  invited,  gave  more  decifive 
judgements  at  the  point  of  the  fvvord.  During  the 
chief  part  of  this  time,  Waldemar,  who  did  not 
feel  himfelf  polfelfed  of  fuperior  llrength,  regu¬ 
lated  his  conduct  by  the  train  of  circumitances. 
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and  differed  the  two  rivals  to  combat  each  other. 
The  more  formidable  of  the  two  was  Swell,  who 
reigned  with  fplendor,  and  even  gained  by  con- 
queft  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Waldemar  was  re¬ 
duced  to  accept  of  him,  as  a  favour,  the  grant 
of  fome  provinces.  But  he  infenfibly  acquired 
flrength,  and  found  himfelf  enabled  to  attack  his 
competitor.  He  conquered  him ;  and  Swen  was 
flain  in  the  field  of  Rattle.  Waldemar  entered  in¬ 
to  an  agreement  with  Canute,  whofe  daughter  he 
married  ;  and  thus  he  becarAe  foie  polfeffor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Waldemar  commenced  his  reign  by  feveral  acts 
of  clemency.  He  punifhed  none  of  his  enemies 
except  thofe  v;hofe»attions  would  have  deferved 
punifhment  under  any  other  circumftances.  His 
education,  which  had  been  common  with  that;  of 
other  youths  of  his  own  age,  had  gained  him 
friends  whofe  merit  he  was  able  to  diftinguifh.  By 
that  title,  his  fellow-ftudent  Abfalom  obtained  his 
confidence,  which  was  followed  by  a  promotion 
to  an  exalted  rank  in  the. church;  and  the  pre¬ 
late  ever  continued  to  act  as  his  firft  and  principal 
minilter.  By  that  common  education,  Waldemar 
acquired  alfo  the  habit  of  living  without  pride 
among  men  fubject  to  his  command,  and  of  treats 
mg  with  them  cn  bufmefs ;  a  circumftance  which 
gave  him  confiderable  influence  in  the  fenate :  for 
there  exifled  in  Denmark  a  fenate,  compofed,  no 
doubt,  of  the  chief  nobles.  Finally,  the  hate  oS 
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trouble  in  which  Waldemar  had  been  involved 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  hoflilities  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  had 
rendered  him,  even  in  early  youth,  at  once  a 
brave  warrior  and  a  fkilful  politician,  He  carried 
thofe  qualifications  with  him  to  the  throne,  and 
gave  proof  of  his  military  talents  to  the  Vandals, 
who,  iffuing  from  Jutland,  infefted  the  Danifh 
coalts.  His  governmental  abilities  were  difolaved 
as  well  in  the  wife  laws  which  he  gave  to  his  fub- 
jedls,  as  in  his  negotiations  with  foreigners. 

-  With  refpect  to  the  Vandals,  Waldemar  de¬ 
feated  them  in  feveral  engagements.  Their  lung 
was  killed,  and  they  fued  for  peace.  A  haughty 
bifhop  having  the  audacity  to  behave  to  hjm  with 
want  of  refpect,  the  king  feifed  that  occafion  to 
deprive  the  prelate  of  his  fortreffes  and  his  trea- 
hires,  and  to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  clergy. 
Full  of  efteem  for  his  virtues,  and  aiffatisfied  with 
their  own  king,  the  Norwegians  made  him  a  ten¬ 
der  of  their  crown.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
made  for  the  difpoffeffed  monarch  a  provifion  with 
which  the  latter  was  contented.  The  Danes, 
equally  pleafed  with  his  government,  voluntarily 
propofed  to  him  to  affociate  with  him  on  the 
throne  his  fon  Canute,  then  only  four  years  old. 
This  general  affeHion,  however,  did  not  prevent 
fome  private  difcontents.  Waldemar  was  expofed 
to  danger  from  two  confpiracies :  but  he  difcover- 
ed  boTh,  and  prevented  their  effects.  The  indul- 
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gence  he  had  fhown  to  the  firft  confpirators  con¬ 
tributed  perhaps  to  embolden  the  latter  :  but  their 
crimes  did  not  exhauft  his  clemency.  However, 
he  only  efcaped  the  daggers  of  aflaftins  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  in  a  different  manner,  fince  he  died  of  a 
drug  adminiftered  to  him  by  an  empiric. 

His  fon  Canute  VI  had,  almoft  from  his  birth, 
been  aftociated  with  his  father  on  the  throne  :  yet 
the  poffeflion  of  it  was  difputed  with  him  by  fome 
mal-contents  :  but  they  failed  in  their  attempt. 
This  prince  had  been  intrufled  by  his  father  with 
fome  military  operations,  of  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  with  credit.  When  elevated  to  the  regal 
dignity,  he  refigned  the  honours  and  fatigues  of 
war  to  his  brother  Waldemar,  referring  to  himfelf 
thofe  of  a  juft  and  moderate  government.  He 
convoked  a  general  fynod  of  the  clergy,  who  gave 
a  uniform  liturgy  to  the  whole  kingdom.  As  he 
left  no  iflue  at  the  time  of  death,  his  brother 
Waldemar  fucceeded  him  with  the  general  appro¬ 
bation.  v 

The  martial  exploits  of  Waldemar  had  excited 
fanguine  hopes,  which  were  further  increafed  by 
the  wife  regulations  that  he  made  in  the  affembly 
convened  at  his  coronation.  Nor  were  the  pub¬ 
lic  expectations  fruftrated.  Waldemar  II  fortified 
his  frontiers,  extended  his  cares  to  the  hanfeatic 
towns  in  his  vicinity,  enlarged  Hamburg,  repaired 
Lubec  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  a  conflagra¬ 
tion,  built  Stralfund,  fubjugated  Pomerania,  made 
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fuccefsful  expeditions  into  lower  Saxony  and  Li¬ 
vonia  and  even  into  RulTia  ;  by  which  exploits 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Victorious.  The 
finances,  which  before  had  been  in  a  neglected 
ftate,  were  reduced  to  order.  According  to  an 
eftimate  then  made — an  eftimate  which  will  doubt- 
lefs  appear  exorbitant — -they  were  capable  of  fup- 
porting  a  fleet  of  fourteen  hundred  fhips  of  war, 
great  and  fmall,  and  of  furnifhing  the  pay  of  a 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  four  hundred 
combatants. 

In  this  Hate  of  opulence  and  greatnefs,  Walde- 
mar  experienced  a  humiliating  reverfe.  He  was 
furprifed  in  a  party  of  pleafure  near  the  fea-fide, 
by  Henry  count  palatine,  who  hurried  him  on 
board  a  veflfel,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Germany,  con¬ 
fined  him  in  a  caftle  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  repeat¬ 
ed  entreaties,  together  with  the  payment  of  heavy 
films,  and  the  facrifice  of  large  tracts  of  territory 
which  he  had  previoufly  conquered,  that  Walde. 
mar  regained  his  liberty.  At  firft  he  had  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  the  propofed  conditions,  and  preferred 
captivity  to  a  treaty  at  once  burdenfome  and  dif- 
graceful  to  his  kingdom  :  but  his  fubje&s  urged 
him  to  give  his  confent.  He  returned  to  Den¬ 
mark,  lefs  opulent,  but  more  than  ever  beloved  by 
his  people. 

TISs  mofiarch  thought  it  was  rendering  them 
an  elfential  fervice  to  regulate  the  fucceffion  among 
his  fons.  He  nominated  Eric,  the  eldeft,  heir  of 
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Denmark  :  to  Abel,  thefecond,  he  bequeathed  the 
duchy  of  Jutland — and  to  Chriftopher,  the  third, 
that  of  Bleking — with  prerogatives  which  render¬ 
ed  thofe  two  princes  nearly  fovereign.  Waldemar 
held  alfo  a  general  diet,  in  which  were  defined  the 
rights  of  the  monarch  and  thofe  of  the  nation, 
and  likewife  all  cafes  criminal,  civil,  and  eccle- 
fiallic.  At  this  epoch  originated  the  conflitution 
•  which  continued  in  force  during  more  than  four 
centuries. 

The  precaution  that  Waldemar  had  taken  re- 
fpeciing  his  three  fons  with  the  intention  of  in- 
luring  peace  to  his  fubjedts,  was  the  caufe  of  thofe 
VI>  difturbances  which  agitated  the  reign  of  Eric  VI. 

A.D.  IZ4®.  >  13 

His  brothers  aimed  at  independence  :  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  reduce  them  to  fubjection ;  and  hence 
arofe  feveral  wars.  Of  the  king’s  two  brothers, 
Abel  behaved  with  the  greater  deference :  but  he 
appears  to  have  employed  it  only  as  a  cloke,  the 
-  better  to  conceal  his  ambition,  of  which  he  foon 
gave  his  unfortunate  brother  a  cruel  proof. 

■  Eric  was  come  to  pay  him  a  friendly  vifit ; 
when,  after  an  apparently  gracious  reception,  Abel 
caufea  him  to  be  feifed  and  carried  off  in  a  boat. 
When  at  a  diftance  from  the  fhore,  he  was  (tabbed, 
and  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fea.  A  report 
was  circulated  that  his  death  had  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accident,  of  a  quarrel  among  the 
failors  :  but  no  credit  was  given  to  the  tale.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  it  was  difficult,  in  the  date  in  which 
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the  kingdom  was  involved  by  the  hidden  death  of 
the  king,  to  fill  his  place  with  any  other  fuccefffor 
than  Abel  who  was  too  powerful  to  differ  the 
elevation  of  a  rival,  the  hates  conferred  on  him 
the  crown,  after  having  exacted  of  him  an  oath  at- 
tehing  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  that  tragic 
event. 

X 

Although  Abel  was  capable  of  impofmg  on^1^  o 
others,  he  could  not  deceive  himfelf :  his  remorfes 
inceffantly  reminded  him  of  his  crime  :  and  they 
preyed  on  him  with  redoubled  poignancy,  when, 
in  examining  his  brother’s  papers,  he  learned  that 
the  prince  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  affaffinated 
had  formed  the  refoiution  of  abdicating  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  retiring  to  a  monaflery — that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  fucceffor,  and  deflined  for  him  a 
particular  legacy,  as  a  token  of  his  frooere  affec¬ 
tion.  This  difcovery  harrowed  his  foul.  He 
reigned  neverthelefs  with  glory,  and  feelingly  -en¬ 
joyed  the  pleafure  of  rendering  others  happy — 
happy  himfelf  in  the  happinefs  which  he  diffufed, 
as  far  foat  lead  as  a  man  can  be  who  is  conftantly 
tormented  by  the  reproaches  and  tremeridous  voice 
'  of  his  own  conference.  He  perifhed  by  a  violent 
death  in  an  engagement  with  a  body  of  infurgents. 

The  brand  of  reprobation  which  his  fubj eels  had 
been  unable  to  affix  upon  himfelf  during  his  life¬ 
time,  was  ftamped  upon  his  fon  Waldemar,  whom 
the  ftates  rejected  as  the  dangerous  fruit  of  a  veno¬ 
mous  flock.  They  placed  on  the  throne  his  uncle 
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Chriflopher,  third  fon  of  Waldemar  II.  That 
prince  was  engaged  in  feme  wars  with  his  neigh- 
hours  which  he  terminated  with  happy  fuccefs, 
and  in  quarrels  with  the  clergy  which  were  pro¬ 
ductive  to  him  of  much  uneafinefs,  His  death, 
which  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  diflurbances  ex¬ 
cited  by  thofe  mifunderftandings,  was  fo  hidden 
that  it  was  thought  not  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
natural  caufe. 

vn,  He  left  a  minor  fon,  named  Eric,  under  the  re? 
'  1259'  gency  of  his  mother.  The  guardian  and  the  ward 
experienced  oppofition  from  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy,  who  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  compel  them  to 
flee  to  a  diftant  province.  On  their-  return,  which 
probably  was  not  conducted  with  fuflicient  pru¬ 
dence,  the  mother  and  fon  were  put  into  confine¬ 
ment.  The  queen  regent  was  the  firfl  to  effect 
her  own  releafe,  after  which  flie  obtained  the  young 
king’s  enlargement.  So  long  as  fire  lived,  fhe  wa$ 
his  counfelior  and  minifler  ;  and,  under  her  ad¬ 
vice,  public  affairs  profpered.  After  her  death, 
the  king  loaded  the  people  with  taxes,  abandoned 
himfelf  to  debauchery,  difgufted  the  clergy  and 
nohlejfe ,  and  was  aflaflinated  in  the  flower  of  his 
age. 

The  appellation  of  the  Pious,  conferred  on  his 
Eric  vm,  fon  Eric  VIII,  fhows  that  he  did  not  referable  his 

A  D.  1286. 

father.  We  find  that  he  had  a  guardian  under 
the  authority  of  the  fenate.  This  pious  monarch 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  on  account  of 
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ecclefiaftic  immunities.  He  fuffered  every  fpecies 
of  misfortune.  In  the  foremoft  place  we  may 
reckon  thofe  difputes  with  the  clergy  which  alie¬ 
nated  from  him  the  minds  of  the  people — next 
the  difagreeable  neceffity  which  compelled  him  to 
difoblige  a  part  of  the  nobles  by  punifhing  the 
murderers  of  his  father — after  this,  his  reverfes  in' 
the  wars  againft  his  neighbours,  and  his  difputes 
with  his  brother  Chriftopher  which  were  brought 
before  the  Hates — finally,  confpiracies,  infurrec- 
tions,  and,  to  complete  his  difafiers,  the  total  ex¬ 
tinction  of  his  progeny,  not  one  remaining  alive  of 
fourteen  children.  He  was  juft  and  religious.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  fuccefsful  in 
waging  war  ;  but  he  always  extricated  himfelf  by 
honourable  and  advantageous  treaties. 

The  practice  of  election  probably  Hill  prevailed 
in  Denmark.  Chriftopher  II  underwent  that  or-  ^nftorhef 
deal,  which  he  rendered  favourable  to  him  by  con- 
fiderable  prefents  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
by  mean  fupplications  to  the  populace.  He  was 
obliged  to  fwear  to  articles  which  materially  re- 
ftricted  the  regal  authority.  He  fubfcribed  to 
every  condition  required  :  but  when  he  thought 
himfelf  fure  of  the  throne  by  having  his  fon 
Eric  affociated  with  him  on  it,  he  broke  through  Erie  x, 
all  his  engagements.  The  Danilh  nobles  took  up 
arms  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  him  to  the  ob- 
fervance  :  a  battle  enfued :  the  king  was  not  pre- 
fent  at  the  a&ion  :  but  his  fon  Eric,  who  com- 
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manded  on  the  occafion  for  his  father,  was  made 
prifoner. 

At  the  news  of  this  event  Chriflopher  packed 
up  his  treafures  and  fled  into  Germany.  To  cut 
off  from  the  fugitive  all  hope  of  the  crown  in  cafe 
of  his  return,  the  nobility  conferred  it  on  his  kinf- 
man  Waldemar  duke  of  S  lei  wick.  Chriflopher 
however  did  not  defpair  :  he  flirted  up  the  flow 
gravity  of  the  Germans  ;  and,  by  means  of  fecret 
correfpondencies  which  he  maintained  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  contrived  to  gain  poffeflion  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  and  ravaged  the  open  country.  Wal¬ 
demar  was  at  this  time  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle  Gerhard.  The 
Danes — reflecting  that  it  was  more  advantageous 
for  them  to  obey  an  experienced  king  and  his 
fon  who  had  attained  the  manly  age,  than  a  child 
and  his  guardian — -releafed  Eric  from  his  confine¬ 
ment,  and  re-eftablifhed  Chriflopher  on  the  throne, 
Under  conditions,  indeed,  more  rigid  that  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  which  he  accepted  in  the  fame  manner. 
Waldemar  renounced  the  fovereignty.  Chriflo¬ 
pher,  equally  regardlefs  of  his  promifes  as  before, 
was  again  attacked  by  the  nobles.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  was  himfelf  made  prifoner  ;  nor  did  he  ob¬ 
tain  his  releafe  from  captivity  without  facrificing 
almoft  every  part  that  remained  to  him  of  the 
royal  authority  >  in  confequence  of  wrhich  he  died 
of  chagrin. 

No  doubt,  his  fon  Eric  had  preceded  him  to  the 
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grave :  for,  having  already  worn  the  crown  with 
his  father,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  he 
would  have  retained  it,  if  alive,  efpecially  as  he 
had  not  proved  himfelf  unworthy  of  it.  Chrifto- 
pher  left  two  other  fons,  Waldemar  and  Otho,  of 
whom  the  former  was  at  the  court  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  his  mother’s  native  country — and  the  latter 
had  fcarcely  paffed  the  age  of  childhood.  Wal¬ 
demar  of  Slefwick  prefented  himfelf,  and  protelled 
againfc  his  renunciation.  His  uncle  Gerhard,  un¬ 
der  femblance  of  aiding  him  in  his  pretenfions, 
was  labouring  for  his  own  intereft.  The  fchemes 
of  that  treacherous  guardian  protracted  a  kind  of 
interregnum,  which  lafted  feven  or  eight  years. 

A  Dane,  by  name  Norevi,  conceived  an  idea 
that  the  moil  effectual  and  expeditious  mode  of 
reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  country  was  to  take 
off  that  author  of  its  difturbances :  he  accordingly 
determined  to  facrifice  Gerhard,  watched  his  op¬ 
portunity,  killed  him  in  his  tent  in  the  midft  of 
his  army,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
own  efcape.  As  he  had  forefeen,  every  difficulty 
was  now  immediately  accommodated.  Henry, 
the  fon  of  Gerhard,  renounced  thofe  claims  which 
his  father  had  occafionally  brought  forward  as  a 
pretext  for  retaining  his  authority.  Waldemar  of 
Slefvvick  withdrew  his  pretenfions  in  confideration 
of  a  fum  of  money,  a  grant  of  lands,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  fifter  with  Chriftopher’s  elded:  fon 
Waldemar.  This  prince  made  a  fatisfadlory  prc- 
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vifion  for  his  younger  brother  Otho,  and  hirnfeJf 
affirmed  the  fceptre  with  the  general  confent.  His 
coronation  put  a  final  period  to  the  anarchy  which 
had  defolated  the  kingdom. 

O 

waidemar  Waldemar  III  received  a  furname  (Atterdag) 

in,  ,  .  .  ,  v  . 

A.D.  1340.  which  in  the  Danifh  language  fxgnifies  ££  time  to 

“  fpare,5’  becaufe  in  effect  he  did  not  hurry  him- 
felf,  and  yet  was  not  the  lefs  fuccefsful.  He  gain¬ 
ed  the  affections  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  fe- 
cured  certain  privileges  ;  and  he,  had  the  art  of 
rendering  himfelr  fo  agreeable  to  the  clergy,  that 
every  church  made  him  a  prefent.  He  entertained 
the  defign  of  recovering  the  crown-lands  which 
had  been  alienated  during  the  late  troubles,  and  of 
reducing  under  his  dominion  the  provinces  which 
had  fhaken  off  the  yoke, 

Thefe  ufefuh  plans  were  interrupted  by  a  fit  of 
devotion,  during  which  Waldemar?s  entire  atten¬ 
tion  was  beftowed  on  pious  foundations,  ecclefi- 
allic  ceremonies,  projects  of  crufades  againfl  the 
pagan  tribes  furrounding  Denmark,  and  of  alli¬ 
ances  with  the  Teutonic  knights  agamft  thofe  ido¬ 
laters.  The  whole  concluded  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem.  The  people  murmured  ;  but  the  king, 
after  his  return,  contrived  to  regain  their  confi* 
dence.  It  was  not  a  paflion  for  intrigue,  but 
wife  policy  and  the  defire  of  employing  the  tur¬ 
bulent  fpirit  of  the  Danes,  that  determined  Wal- 
•demar  to  take  an  adtive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Ger¬ 
many.  His  fuccefs  however  was  not  correfpon- 
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dent  to  his  wishes  :  his  fubje&s,  though  employed 
abroad,  were  not  the  more  peaceable  at  home  ; 
and  feveral  revolts  are  noticed  under  his  reign. 

How  well  foever  this  prince  may  been  titled  to 
praife  in  many  points  of  view,  his  general  conduct 
neverthelefs  was  ill  calculated  to  fix  the  efteem  of 
mankind.  He  is  charged  with  inconftancy  and 
ficklenefs  :  a  fervid  imagination,  headftrong  paf- 
fions,  violent  prepofleflions,  frequently  warped  his 
judgement.  He  was  a  whimfical  compound  of 
libertinifm  and  bigotry,  of  fobriety  and  infempe- 
ranee.  He  carried  to  excefs  his  paffion  for  the 
female  fex — his  own  wife  excepted.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  indebted  for  their 
greateft  princefs  to  the  inconftancy  of  Waldemar, 
and  his  fondnefs  of  variety.  On  ill-grounded  fu- 
fpicions,  he  had  cauled  the  queen  to  be  imprifon- 
,ed  in  a  caltle  :  the  defign  of  pafling  a  night  with 
one  of  her  ladies,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
conduced  him  to  the  place  of  his  wife’s  confine¬ 
ment  :  the  lady,  faithful  to  her  miftrefs,  put  her 
into  the  arms  of  her  hufband,  without  his  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  trick.  Thus  Love  gave  to  Hymen  the  cele¬ 
brated  Margaret,  who  united  on  her  own  head  the 
three  diadems  of  the  north. 

Waldemar  was  fond  of  travel,  of  interviews, 
receptions,  and  every  kind  of  ceremonies.  One 
would  imagine  that  his  principal  object  in  war 
was  a  change  of  fituation ;  fo  frequently  did  he 
vary  the  feene  of  aftion.  Almoft  his  whole  life 
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was  engaged  in  hoftilities.  Some  fucceffes  gain¬ 
ed  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  man  ;  but 
fame  of  his  aftions  ought  rather  to  give  him  that 
of  an  oddity.  What,  for  inflance,  are  we  to  think 
of  the  following  ?  A  formidable  league  is  formed 
between  the  neighbouring  princes  and  the  Banifh 
nobles  :  the  armies  affemble,  and  are  ready  to 
take  the  field  :  inftead  of  preparing  for  defence, 
Waldemar  publicly  announces  that  he  has  made 
a  vow  of  going  to  Rome.,  Accordingly  he  de¬ 
parts,  leaving  to  the  fenate  the  talk  of  averting 
the  dorm,  which  they  accomplish  by  dint  of  fa- 
crinces  and  conceffions.  The  king  meanwhile  was 
at  the  emperor’s  court,  awaiting  the  end  of  the 
tempeft  :  as  foon  as  apprifed  of  the  event,  he  re¬ 
nounces  his  intended  journey  to  Rome.  He 
would  perhaps  have  experienced  there  an  indifferent 
reception  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  pope  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  his  condudl.  In  effefr,  after 
his  return  to  his  kingdom,  the  pontif  addreffed  to 
him  pretty  ftrong  remonftrances.  The  flvle  of 
the  papal  admonition  difpleafed  Waldemar,  who 
therefore  anfwered — “  I  hold  my  life  from  God, 
“  my  crown  from  my  fubje&s,  the  faith  from 
tc  your  predeceffors :  if  you  fet  too  great  value 
<s  on  it,  I  return  it  to  you  by  thefe  prefents.” 
The  offer  of  fuch  a  reftitution  may  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  of  Waldemar’s  religious  fentiinents. 

He  left  no  male  iffue.  His  daughter  Margaret, 
that  child  of  Love  and  who  may  alfo  be  called  the 
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darling  child  of  Fortune,  had  been  married  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  had  borne  him  a  fon  named 
Olaus,  and  was  now  a  widow.  She  had  the  dexterity 
to  procure  that  fon  to  be  defied  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  in  prejudice  of  her  nephew  Albert,  fon  of 
her  elder  filler  Ingelburga,  and  nephew  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  Appointed  to  the  guardianlhip 
of  her  fon,  Margaret  governed  the  two  kingdoms 
as  if  Ihe  were  pofleiTed  of  the  fovereignty  Over 
them.  She  foon  became  fovereign  by  the  death 
of  young  Olaus,  whole  greatell  merit  wras  his  do¬ 
cile  obedience  to  a  mother  fo  well  qualified  to  com¬ 
mand. 

Decorated  as  Ihe  now  was  with  the  two  crowns 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  her  fubjefts  urged  her 
to  engage  anew  in  the  bands  of  matrimony.  She 
received  the  proportion  with  coolnefs  :  at  the 
fame  time,  to  avoid  difpleafmg  them  altogether, 
flie  confented  to  nominate  her  fucceffor  :  but  Ihe 
felefted  a  perfon  fo  young  that  Ihe  had  no  reafon 
to  apprehend,  during  a  long  time  to  come,  any  ne- 
ceffity  of  defending  her  authority  againlt  him  if  he 
afpired  to  a  participation  of  it.  She  chofe  him  in 
the  Mecklenburg  family  which  was  allied  to  her, 
and  obliged  the  young  prince  to  change  his  name 
from  Henry  to  Eric  which  was  more  agreeable  to 
the  ears  of  the  Danes. 

Albert,  the  nephew  of  Margaret,  did  not  fail  to 
aflert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  rights  'which  he  inherited  from  his 
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mother,  Margaret’s  elder  filler.  As  he  was  deeply 
hurt  by  not  having  been  ehofen  to  the  fucceffion, 
he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  pleafure  of  mingling, 
fome  perl’onal  infults  with  the  other  matter  of  his 
manifeftoes.  His  aunt  depended  much  on  the  fup- 
port  of  the  clergy,  and  frequently  admitted  the 
vifits  of  an  abbot  of  Soora  on  the  footing  of  her 
fpiritual  director.  But  that  malignity,  which  is  fo 
ufual  in  courts,  attributed  to  the  abbot  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  employment  about  her  majelly’s  perfon. 
Albert  paffed  fome  jells  on  the  fubjecl,  which 
fenfibly  piqued  the  queen :  fhe  exerted  herfelf  to 
make  him  repent  of  his  indifcretion  ;  nor  was  the 
talk  difficult  to  accompliffi. 

Albert,  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  did 
not  regulate  his  actions  by  the  maxims  of  pru¬ 
dence.  He  loaded  the  people  with  taxes,  without 
the  confent  of  the  fenate  :  he  treated  the  nobles 
with  haughty  difdain,  and  oppreffed  the  clergy. 
This  conduct  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  ge¬ 
neral  difaffedtion  to  him;  and  Margaret  increafed 
the  animofity  by  means  of  her  emiffaries.  She 
had  the  art  to  gain  over  the  Dalecarlians,  the- 
owners  and  workers  of  the  mines  which  are  one 
of  the  principal  fources  of  the  wealth  of  Swe¬ 
den.  Thus  Albert  had,  by  the  alienation  of  his 
fubjedts,  as  it  were  loll  his  kingdom  before  it  was 
attacked :  and  a  fmgle  battle  now  decided  his  fete. 
The  king,  with  his  fons  and  his  principal  partifans, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Margaret,  who,  having  im- 
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,mured  them  in  the  fortreffes  of  Denmark,  ad* 
vanced  viCtorioufly  into  Sweden,  and  was  there 
received  as  fovereign. 

The  title  was  conferred  on  her  by  all  orders  of 
the  Rate  :  but  it  was  not  fully  fecured  to  her  till 
confirmed  in  the  celebrated  affembly  held  at  Cal- 
mar  in  the  year  1397.  The  treaty  there  concluded 
was  called  the  “  Union  of  Calmar,”  and  contain¬ 
ed  three  principal  articles — “  1,  That  the  three 
“  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
“  way  fnould  thenceforward  have  but  one  king, 
“  to  be  alternately  chofen  by  them,  and  ap- 
“  proved  in  a  general  aflembly  : — 2,  That  the 
“  monarch  fhould  divide  his  refidence  equally  be- 
“  tween  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  the  reve- 
t:  nues  of  one  fhould  not  pafs  to  another  : — 3, 
44  That  each  kingdom  fhould  retain  its  own  laws 
44  and  cufloms  and  fenate,  and  that  the  fubjects  of 
44  one  fhould  not  be  elevated  to  any  polls  or  dig- 
44  nities  in  another.” — -Thefe  conditions  appear  at 
firft  fight  to  have  been  dictated  by  Wifdom  her- 
felf :  but  experience,  which  damps  the.  feal  of  ap¬ 
probation  on  the  refolutions  of  men,  has  pointed 
out  the  defeCts  of  that  convention,  which  proved 
to  the  three  kingdoms  a  fource  of  wars  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  rage  during  a  whole  century. 

In  Denmark  and  Norway  Margaret  had  chang¬ 
ed  Eric’s  title  of  fucceffor  to  that  of  king  in  con¬ 
junction  with  her.  In  Sweden  fhe  did  the  fame  : 
and  hey  authority  wras  now  fo  well  eftablifhed 
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there,  that  fhe  was  not  afraid  to  reftore  her 
nephew  to  liberty.  Albert,  having  loft  his  fon 
during  his  captivity,  was  not  anxious  to  preferve 
a  crown  which  he  could  not  tranfmit  to  his  pof- 
terity  in  a  direct  line  :  he  therefore  accepted  the 
offers  which  Margaret  made  to  him  as  the  price  of 
his  contenting  to  live  in  a  private  ftation. 

That  princefs  bellowed  unremitting  attention 
upon  the  government  of  her  three  kingdoms, 
which  fne  rendered  all  equally  flourilhing.  Com¬ 
merce,  finance,  army,  marine,  laws  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal — every  branch  of  adminiftration  was  bene¬ 
fited  by  her  ufefu!  regulations.  She  has  been  de¬ 
nominated  the  Semiramis  of  the  north.  If  we 
may  credit  fame  hiftorians,  that  appellation  may 
equally  be  conftrued  into  a  fatire  as  into  an  eulo- 
gium  ;  fince,  according  to  their  accounts,  if  Mar¬ 
garet  rivaled  the  oriental  Semiramis  in  talents  and 
power,  fhe  alfo  imitated  her  in  her  attachment  to 
favourites  and  her  indulgence  of  fenfual  pleafures. 
Great  queens  muft  expedt  to  have  their  charadlers 
darkened  by  fhades  of  this  kind,  which  enable  the 
eyes  of  jealoufy  to  bear  the  fplendor  of  their 
glory.  Waldemar,  the  father  ,  of  Margaret,  uled 
to  fay  of  her,  ct  Nature  committed  a  miftake  in 
“  making  her  a  woman :  her  firft  intention  was* 
44  to  make  her  a  man.” 

x,  Eric,  who  was  already  joint  poffeffor  of  the 

HI1  throne,  became  its  foie  occupant  in  confequence 
of  his  benefadtrefs’s  death,  Never  did  any  prince 
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afcend  it  with  greater  applaufe.  Who,  then. 
Could  have  thought  that  he  fliould,  before  his 
death,  defcend  from  it  with  difgrace  ?  His  eon- 
dud  toward  the  Danes  as  well  as  the  Swedes  was 
equally  marked  with  imprudence.  As  to  Norway, 
he  all  at  once  treated  it  as  a  petty  kingdom  whofe- 
refentment  was  little  to  be  dreaded  :  but  he  aded 
more  cautioufly  with  refped  to  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  and  did  not  immediately  fuffer  them  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  projeds  which  he  had  formed  againll 
their  liberties :  he  infenhbly  glided  as  it  were  to¬ 
ward  defpotifm. 

It  is  unnecelfary  to  remark  that  Eric  had  mini- 
iters  who  were  under  the  influence  of  ambition- 
and  covetoufnefs  :  for  tyranny  is  never  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  fuch  agents.  He  differed  them  to  wax 
fat  on  the  fubftance  of  the  people,  and  fupported 
them  in  fpite  of  the  general  murmurs  and  com¬ 
plaints. — This  prince  fhone  to  greater  advantage 
in  afiemblies  and  diets  where  nothing  but  words  is 
requifite,  than  at  the  head  of  armies  where  it  is 
necefiary  to  ad.  He  made  no  fcruple  of  promif- 
ing  and  retrading  his  promife,  of  pledging  his 
word  and  violating  it.  Thofe  deluflve  hopes  with 
which  the  people  are  flattered,  fometimes  lull 
them  to  fleep  :  but  terrible  is  a  nation  awaking 
from  her  Cumbers. 

The  Danes  and  Swredes — both  alike  diffatisfied 
with  his  indolence  in  the  government,  with  his  in¬ 
fatuated  attachment  to  favourites,  and  his  con- 
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temptuous  difregard  of  their  remonftrances — de¬ 
termined  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
to  fet  up  another  king  in  his  Read.  While  this 
confpiracy  was  pretty  openly  in  agitation,  Eric 
lived  in  tranquil  eafe  in  the  ifle  of  Gothland  where 
he  had  conftrufted  for  himfelf  a  delightful  abode. 
He  did  not  even  deign  to  aflift  at  the  diet  where 
his  fate  was  to  be  decided.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  notice  was  fent  to  him  that  he 
was  no  longer  king.  He  no  otherwife  tellified 
any  refentment  of  that  affront  than  by  occalion- 
ally  fending  out  corfairs  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  pay,  to  pillage  the  Danilh  and  Swedilh  Ihips 
palling  in  fight.  As  to  the  reft,  he  left  the  three 
kingdoms  to  fettle  their  affairs  according  to  their 
own  pleafure,  and  to  choofe  what  king  they 
thought  proper. 

Chriftopher  Their  choice  fell  on  his  filler’s  fon  Chriftopher 

a.d.  1439.  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  nephew  fuffered  his  uncle’s 
charafter  to  be  branded  by  a  decree  of  the  Danilh 
fenate,  publicly  reproaching  him  with  the  faults 
for  which  he  had  been  degraded.  That  aft  was 
probably  neceffary  to  the  confirmation  of  Chri- 
ftopher’s  authority :  for  in  other  refpefts  he 
treated  Eric  with  tendernefs.  It  is  true  he  took 
up  arms  againft  him,  and  made  a  defcent  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  Gothland  :  but,  while  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  engaged  in  hoftile  aftion,  the  uncle 
and  nephew  were  agreeably  pafling  their  time  in 
each  other’s  company. 
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Chriftopher  allowed  the  dethroned  monarch  to 
enjoy,  like  Tiberius,  a  voluptuous  life  in  his  new 
Caprea — -exempt,  however,  from  the  diforders  with 
which  the  Roman  was  reproached.  The  Bavarian 
fecured  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Denmark  by  fa- 
crificing  to  the  fenate  and  people  fome  portions  of 
his  authority*  On  this  account  the  Danifh  hiflo- 
rians  reprefent  him  as  a  prodigy  of  moderation. 
The  Swedes,  on  the  contrary,  pourtray  him  under 
the  features  of  a  haughty  defpot  and  a  tyrant,  pro¬ 
bably  becaufe  he  did  not  think  proper  to  obferve 
the  fame  delicacy  toward  them.  Hence  we  may 
Conclude*  that,  like  many  other  princes,  he  had 
no  virtues  except  fuch  as  Were  promotive  of  his 
intereft.  He  died  young,  leaving  no  iffue  by  • 
Dorothy  of  Brandenburg,  an  amiable  princefs 
whom  he  had  married. 

The  Danes  felt  an  inclination  to  confer  their 
crown  on  Dorothy  :  but  they  dreaded  her  youths 
and  the  choice  fhe  might  make  of  a  hufband. 
The  widow  removed  their  apprehenfions  by  pro- 
mifing  that  fhe  would  accept  of  no  hufband  un- 
lefs  from  their  hands.  The  dates  made  applica¬ 
tion 'to  the  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  had  a  flou- 
rifhing  progeny.  He  frankly  anfwered  them,  Ci  I 
*£  have  three  fons,  whofe  qualities  are  very  differ 
“  rent.  One  is  paffionately  fond  of  women :  ai>- 
“  other  breathes  nought  but  war,  without  paying 
<c  ,any  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  caufe :  the 
<c  third,  more  moderate,  prefers  peace  to  the 
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“  glory  of  arms :  yet  he  is  unrivaled  in  valour, 
“  generofity/  and  magnanimity.”  The  fenate  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  this  lafl  mentioned  prince,  of 
whom  his  father  had  drawn  fo  advantageous  a 
portrait :  and  under  his  happy  aufpices  com¬ 
menced  the  greatnefs  of  the  Oldenburg  family, 
who  to  the  .  prefen  t  day  occupy  the  throne  of 
Denmark. 

The  Swedes  did  not  think  themfelves  bound  by 
the  choice  of  the  Danes  to  acknowledge  Chriftian. 
They  a  Hefted  that  his  election  was  an  infraction 
of  the  union  of  Calmar,  and  bellowed  their 
crown  on  their  own  countryman  Charles  Canut- 
fon.  A  war,  which  enfued  between  the  two  rivals, 
filled  both  kingdoms  with  difturbances  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  joint  lives.  They  mutually 
wrefted  the  fceptre  from  each  other’s  hands,  aban¬ 
doned  and  refumed  it.  Thefe  alternations  coft 
very  dear  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

The  Swedes  had  been  the  aggrelfors  in  hofhility : 
its  effects  fell  on  the  unfortunate  Eric,  whom  they 
attempted  to  expel  from  his  ifle  of  Gothland, 
maintaining  that  it  belonged  to  them.  In  vain  the 
haplefs  monarch  endeavoured  to  awake  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  former  fubjecfs.  “  You  have,”  faid 
lie,  £C  embittered  my  life  by  your  frequent  revolts: 
‘t£  you  have  depofed  me  :  and  now  you  moreover 
£C  wifh  to  drive  me  from  this  wretched  fpot  of 
et  land  ifolated  in  the  middle  of  the  fea — the 
cc  afyluin  where  I  had  expected  to  terminate  my 
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“  days  in  peace  : — do  not  deprive  me  of  that 
tc  hope.”  The  only  effedt  of  this  remonftrance 
was  his  obtaining  permiffion  to  retire  to  a  fmall 
town  in  Denmark.  As  foon  as  Chriftian  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  tranfa&ion,  he  Tent  embaffadors  to 
him,  and  requeued  him  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
to  fix  his  refidence  in  his  ancient  kingdom.  This 
behaviour  affected  Eric  :  fo  trifling  a  circumftance 
can  afford  confolation  to  a  man  in  adverfity  !  Tie 
hefitated  :  but  at  length  he  determined  to  go  fettle 
in  Pomerania.  The  Danifh  deputies  placed  them- 
felves  in  his  fuite,  and  efcorted  him  through  re- 
lpeft  as  far  as  the  frontiers. 

After  this  inftance  of  juftice  and  humanity  dif- 
played  by  Chriftian,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that 
a  confiderable  party  was  formed  in  his  favour  in 
Sweden.  Canutfon  was  proud,  haughty,  arbi¬ 
trary,  followed  no  other  rule  in  government  than 
his  own  will,  unceremoniouily  invaded  every  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  principally  declared  himfelf  hoftile  to 
the  clergy.  That  body,  very  much  favoured  by 
Margaret,  retained  a  fecret  attachment  to  the 
Danifh  inonarchs,  and  fo  powerfully  exerted  their 
influence  with  the  nobles  and  the  people,  that  tjiey 
depofed  Canutfon,  and  invited  Chriftian  to  their 
throne  in  1458. 

But  Chriftian  did  not  enjoy  this  good  fortune 
longer  than  fix  years  :  he  had  not  the  art  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  permanent.  He  afforded  room  for  well- 
fouqded  complaints  by  going,  contrary  to  the 
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tenor  of  the  treaty  with  the  Swedes,  to  expend  In 
Denmark  the  wealth  which  he  derived  from  Swe¬ 
den.  Befides,  he  had  the  imprudence  to  embroil 
himfelf  with  the  clergy,  or  at  leaft  with  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Upfal  who  directed  at:  will  the  whole 
ftrength  of  that  formidable  body,  Chriftian  feifecj 
that  prelate,  and  fent  him  prifoner  into  Denmark. 
His  nephew  Katii,  bilhop  of  Linkoping,  demanded 
the  enlargement  of  his  uncle.  Canutfon,  who  at 
this  time  was  hovering  on  the  frontier,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  mifunderflanding,  prefented  him¬ 
felf,  and  was  re-inftated  on  the  throne  in  1464. 

This  was  only  a  temporary  turn  of  fortune. 
Chriftian  came  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  arch- 
bilhop,  and  releafed  him  on  condition  that  he 
Ihould  re-eftablilh  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
The  pontif  kept  his  promife,  fought  in  perfon 
againft  Canutfon  the  following  year  under  the 
walls  of  Stockholm,  blockaded  him  in  the  city, 
and  compelled  him  to  furrender  at  difcretion  and 
renounce  the  fovereignty.  Canutfon  did  not  long 
furvive  this  abdication.  Chriftian  was  again  acT 
knowledged  king,  and  with  the  greater  certainty 
of  retaining  the  title,  as,  by  a  judicious  policy,  he 
left  all  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  fenate. 
His  complaifance  and  attentions  enabled  him  to 
procure  a  congrefs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  which 
renewed  the  union  of  Calmar.  The  Danes  obliged 
the  others  to  promife,  that,  on  the  death  of  Chri¬ 
ftian  they  would  ele£t  his  fon  John,  whom  they  had 
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ihemfelves  already  acknowledged.  Thefe  infiances 
of  good  fortune,  together  with  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  a  young  prince  born  to  Jus  fon  whom  he 
had  united  in  marriage  with  Chriftina  princefs  of 
Saxony,  decorated  the  tomb  of  Chriilian.  He  de¬ 
fended  to  it  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
with  the  reputation  of  having  been  equaled  by  few 
of  his  royal  contemporaries  in  juftice,  courage, 
magnificence,  or  genuine  magnanimity. 

Notwithftanding  the  compact  made  with  Chri- 
flian,  the  Swedes  did  not  immediately  recognife 
John’s  right,  but  placed  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Steen-Sture,  with  the  title  of  regent. 
The  Danifh  prince,  however,  did  not  on  that 
account  confider  himfelf  as  excluded  from  the 
throne.  After  fome  combats  between  him  and 
the  regent,  the  latter  confented  to  acknowledge 
him  king,  and  even  attended  at  his  coronation. 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  great  banquet, 
to  which  the  principal  nobles  were  invited.  In 
the  tranfports  of  joy  excited  by  his  good  fortune, 
John,  turning  toward  a  German  general  who  had 
materially  contributed  to  his  vi dories,  faid  to  him 
— “  What  think  you  of  this  ceremony  ?  Does  it 
<6  want  any  thing  to  render  it  complete  ?” — “  It 
tc  wants,”  anfwered  the  favage  German,  “  the 
“  heads  of  fome  of  thefe  nobles,  as  a  leflon  to 
(i  teach  the  others  greater  fidelity.” — We  may 
eafily  conceive  the  anxiety  which  immediately  be¬ 
trayed  itfelf  in  the  countenances  of  all  the  guefts, 
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It  was  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  quefrion  had  not 
been  designedly  afked  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  maf- 
facre.  But  John,  after  a  momentary  Silence  which 
however  rnuft  have  appeared  long  to  his  guefts, 
call  on  the  German  a  look  of  indignation,  and 
replied — “  I  had  rather  fee  all  evil  counfellors 
**  hanged  to  a  gibbet  than  tarnifli  my  character 
s‘  with  the  difgrace  of  fo  barbarous  a  deed.  God 
“  forbid  that  I  Should  be  an  oppreffior  of  liberty, 
“  or  ffiould  attempt  to  deprive  a  free  people  of 
tc  the  right  to  choofe  their  own  governors  ! ” 

The  Swedes  availed  themfelves  of  this  good  dif- 
pofition  in  their  monarch,  and  continued  to  have 
a  regent.  But  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  powers.  Sometimes  they  were  in 
accord,  fometimes  in  opposition  ;  whence  refulted 
alternate  intervals  of  peace  and  war.  In  a  ren¬ 
contre  between  the  contending  parties,  the  queen 
of  Denmark  was  made  prifoner  ;  but  Sire  was  after¬ 
ward  releafed,  to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  both 
nations,  between  whom  that  princefs,  equally  the 
objedt  of  affedtipn  and  efteem,  effecled  a  reconcili¬ 
ation.  John  experienced  fome  trouble  from  the 
Norwegians,  and  was  obliged  to  march  an  army 
into  their  country.  But  his  moil  cbftinate  war 
was  againfl  the;  inhabitants  of  Lubeck,  who,  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  affiitance  of  the  other  hanfeatre 
towns,  refifted  hinnwith  Spirit,  and  did  not  finally 
yield  without  obtaining  advantageous  terms. 

On  the  whole,  this  prince  has  been  pr.aifed  foe 
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his  moderation,  his  love  of  his  people,  his  amiable 
focial  qualities,  his  averfion  to  every  kind  of  often-? 
tation,  his  patience,  his  great  wifdom.  He  appears 
to  have  been  very  capable  of  juflly  appreciating 
human  greatnefs.  Croffing  an  arm  of  the  fea  with 
the  queen  and  his  fon  and  the  whole  court,  he  was 
furprifed  by  a  (form,  which  drove  him  on  the 
coaft  :  an  inundation  of  the  country  detained  him 
in  that  inconvenient  fpot  longer  than  he  wifhed  ; 
during  which  delay,  walking  along  the  Ihore  with 
his  attendants,  he  flopped,  and,  looking  toward 
the  fea,  exclaimed  to  them — cc  That,  truly,  is  the 
“  work  of  the  king  of  kings !  He  needs  neither 
“  army,  nor  cannon,  nor  other  implements  of 
“  war,  to  keep  us  blockaded  here.  That  element 
“  is  alone  fufficient  for  his  purpofe.  Wherefore, 
let  us,  who  have  never  bowed  before  any 
“  terminal  power,  humbly  proftrate  ourfelves 
“  before  that  heavenly  Lord  whom  the  earth  and 
4C  fea  obey.”— The  academy  of  Copenhagen  ac¬ 
knowledges  John  for  its  benefactor.  He  was  fond 
of  employing  literary  men  in  the  adminiflration 
of  public  affairs.  They  may  indeed  be  ufeful  in 
that  fphere,  if  untainted  with  the  fpirit  of  fyflem, 
which  frequently  acts  in  oppofition  to  experience. 

Kis  fon  Chriflian  II  fucceeded  him  by  election. 
As  clemency  had  won  for  the  father  the  affedtions 
of  his  fubjedts,  glaring  injuftice  accompanied  by 
cruelty  began  to  alienate  from  the  fon  the  hearts 
of  the  Danes,  Although  he  had  married  Ifabella 
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princefs  of  Auftria,  from  which  alliance  he  ex¬ 
pected  confxderable  advantages,  he  neverthelefs 
kept  a  miftrefs  named  Columbula.  She  died 
young,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  poifon.  No  doubt, 
Ihe  was  addicted  to  galantry :  and  indeed  how 
Ihould  Ihe,  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  virtue,  be 
faithful  to  the  king  ?  Chriftian  fufpefted  that  one 
of  his  courtiers,  by  name  Torbern,  had  partici¬ 
pated  her  favours.  Amid  the  feftivity  of  a  ban¬ 
quet,  the  king  urged  him  to  avow  the  fadt.  “  I 
<c  have,”  replied  Torbern,  “  loved  Columbula, 
and  folicited  her  favours,  but  could  never  obtain 
my  delire.”  That  he  Ihould  dare  to  raife  his 
eyes  to  his  mailer’s  favourite— Iheuld  dare  to 
folicit  her  !  what  audacious  prefumption  !  For  that 
fmgle  offence,  Chrifcian  brought  Torbern  to  trial 
before  the  fenate.  The  judges  acquitted  him  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  had  ordained  no  punilh- 
ment  for  limple  concupifcency.  Diffatisfied  with 
this  decifion,  the  king  re-affembled  the  fenate,  and 
furrounded  them  with  an  armed  populace  whofe 
cries  ftruck  terror  into  the  fouls  of  the  fenators. 
They  now  pronounced  fentence  in  thefe  words— 
i(  We  do  not  judge  Torbern :  but  his  own  words 
tc  condemn  him.”- — “  Since  he  is  condemned,” 
replied  the  tyrant,  <c  he  lhall  die  j”  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  gave  orders  for  his  execution. 

This  atrocious  deed  excited  univerfal  fear, 
which  became  the  more  lively  as  it  was  known  that 
Chriftian  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  abfolutely  governed 
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by  Sigebrette,  Columbula’s  mother,  an  infolent 
intriguing  woman,  void  of  companion  for  the  poor, 
of  regard  for  the  rich,  of  refpeCt  for  the  laws,  and 
acknowledging  no  other  rule  than  the  paffions  of 
the  monarch,  which  fhe  feconded  with  equal  ad~ 
drefs  and  effrontery.  She  commanded  with  de- 
fpotic  fway,  difpofed  of  all  employments,  held  the 
fenate  in  fubje&ion,  impofed  taxes,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  exacted  with  fuch  rigor,  that  the  houfehold 
furniture  and  clothing  of  thofe  who  did  not  make 
good  their  payments  were  feifed  and  publicly  fold. 
The  people  tamely  looked  on,  and,  ftruck  with 
ftupor,  uttered  not  a  word. 

But,  not  content  with  thefe  oppreflive  adts, 
Sigebrette  thought  proper  to  moleft  certain  poor 
Undents  who  lived  by  public  charity,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  folicit 
alms,  and  who  were  diftmguifhed  by  a  particular 
drefs.  Sigebrette  prohibited  that  garb,  forbade 
them  to  afk  charitable  aid,  and  all  others  to  bellow 
it.  A  general  outcry  was  raifed  againft  this  arbi¬ 
trary  proceeding,  as  if  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  lhaken,  On  this  occafion  it 
was  recolledted  that  the  king  had  in  fome  inftances 
betrayed  a  propenfity  to  Lutheranifm :  the  clergy 
took  fire,  and  fupported  the  caufe  of  the  poor 
Undents.  The  affair  however  was  accommodated : 
but  fufpicions  {till  remained  againft  Chriftian, 
refpedting  his  predilection  of  the  new  religion. 
This  opinion  of  the  king’s  difpofition  emboldened 
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the  Lutherans,  and  aided  the  propagation  of  their 
tenets.  Chriftian’s  toleration,  which  was  very 
agreeable  to  the  reformers,  forely  mortified  the 
papifts :  and  from  this  drverfity  of  fentiment  arofe 
two  parties,  which  at  fir  ft  were  extremely  adverfe 
to  each  other :  but  Chriftian’s  mifconduft  in 
Sweden  united  them  both  againft  him,  or  at  leaft 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  employing  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  one  jn  oppofiticn  to  the  other. 

Partly  by  negotiation,  partly  by  military  fuc- 
ceflfes,  he  had  procured  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged 
and  crowned  in  that  kingdom,  but  with  certain 
reftrictions  which  fecured  fame  authority  to  the 

j 

fenate,  But  his  minifters,  with  Sigebrette  at  their 
head,  perfuaded  him  that  he  never  could  enjoy 
quiet  poffeffion  of  the  throne  undifturbed  by  re¬ 
volts,  unlefs  he  abolifiied  the  fenate.  They  added 
that  it  was  further  neceflary  to  humble  the  nobles, 
and  to  confine  his  attentions  to  the  peafantry  and 
artifans,  a  defcription  of  men  the  moft  eafily 
gained  by  trifling  prefents,  and  the  leaft  intercfted 
in  oppofing  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  Purfuant 
to  the  propofed  plan  of  government,  Chrirftian  in¬ 
vited  the  fenators  and  chief  nobles  to  a  great  ban¬ 
quet,  and,  having  thus  collected  them  together, 
'  caufed  them  all  to  be  arrefted, 

At  firft  he  feeined  difpofed  to  proceed  againft 
them  by  the  mode  of  judicial  trial ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  created  a  tribunal  compofed  of  Danifh 
pcmmiftiojiers ;  but  the  formalities  of  legal  pro  edit 
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appearing  to  him  too  flow,  he  ordered  the  prifoners 
to  execution.  At  their  head  marched  Eric  Vafa, 
whofe  fon  Gudavus  afterward  mounted  the  throne; 
the  others  following  in  long  proceffion,  to  the 
number  of  above  ninety,  who  were  all  facrificed  in 
one  day.  The  favage  tyrant  made  no  difcrimina- 
tion  between  thofe  who  had  a&ually  declared  fenti- 
ments  inimical  to  him,  and  thofe  whofe  only  fault 
was  that  they  might  poihbly  become  his  enemies. 
Thus  were  punifhed,  for  their  bafe  complaifance, 
thofe  who  by  their  inactivity  had  contributed  to 
enflave  their  country.  Even  the  wives  of  his  vic¬ 
tims,  and  their  children  yet  in  early  youth,  were 
not  fpared.  Not  content  avith  the  blood  of  fo 
many  noble  perfonages,  Chriftian  delivered  up  alfo 
to  the  hands  of  his  executioners  feveral  of  the 
mod  confpicuous  and  opulent  citizens,  who  had 
viewed  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  even  with 
fecret  joy,  the  deflruCtion  of  a  body  whofe  privi¬ 
leges  excited  their  jealoufy. 

The  cry  of  horror,  which  had  been  raifed  in 
Sweden,  was  re-echoed  in  Denmark  with  the 
greater  force  as  the  king  exercifed  there  too  his 
cruelty.  As  the  tiger,  that  has  once  tailed  blood, 
ever  thirds  for  more,  Chridian  fned  copious  dreams 
of  it  in  Denmark.  Even  the  clergy  were  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  effects  of  his  rage.  At  length  im¬ 
patience  of  fuch  tyranny,  and  wearinefs  of  fub- 
miflion,  drove  the  people  from  murmurs  to  re- 
fidance,  from  refidance  to  aggreflion.  So  general 
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■was  the  infurreftion,  that,  wherever  Chriftian 
turned  his  eyes,  he  faw  none  but  enemies  around 
him,  with  fwords  uplifted  againft  his  life. 

In  another  quarter,  the  Swedes,  having  reco- 
vered  from  their  firft  flupor,  ardently  ran  to  arms. 
Vain  are  the  precautions  of  a  tyrant !  in  fpite  of 
all  his  efforts,  perfons  will  yet  remain  to  avenge 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty.  Guftavus  Vafa,  the 
fon  of  Eric,  a  youth  of  intrepid  fpirit  and  un¬ 
broken  by  misfortune,  after  having  lain  fome  time 
as  it  were  bttried  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  con¬ 
verted  the  companions  of  his  labours  into  foldiers, 
changed  the  implements  of  their  toil  into  fwords, 
and  at  their  head  iffued  from  thofe  gloomy  ca* 
verns.  The  firft  beam  of  day-light  which  {truck 
their  eyes,  {hone  upon  their  fucceifes.  The  bafe 
Chriftian,  terrified  by  the  report,  fent  information 
to  Guftavus,  that,  unlefs  he  laid  down  his  arms, 
death  ftiould  be  inflicted  on  his  mother  and  filler, 
whom  the  tyrant  held  in  captivity.  At  this  me¬ 
nace,  the  young  hero  hefitated  :  but,  either  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  tide  of  circumftances  or  not  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  king  would  proceed  to  fuch  excels 
of  barbarity,  he  continued  to  fight  and  to  conquer. 
The  cruel  Chriftian  caufed  both  the  princeffes  to 
be  drowned. 

The  final  term  of  his  barbarity  was  now  come. 
A  general  infurrection  took  place  throughout  his 
kingdoms.  He  was  attacked,  he  was  purfued. 
The  Danes,  though  lefs  mal-treated  than  his  other 
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fubjeds,  depofed  him,  and  perfonally  announced 
to  him  his  depofition.  He  begged  fome  refpite  ; 
and,  after  unavailing  promifes  and  abjed  fuppli- 
cations,  accompanied  with  fuch  tears  as  adverfity 
extorts  from  humbled  arrogance,  he  relinquilhed 
the  fovereignty.  Conceiving  himfelf  to  be  defti- 
*tute  of  all  refource,  and  even  of  a  fafe  afylum,  he 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  placed  on  board  of  it  his 
treafures,  the  regal  jewels,  the  records  and  public 
ads  of  government,  his  children,  his  wife,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  execrable  Sigebrette,  and  failed  out 
to  fea. 

He  expected,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  his  brother-in-law,  he  fliould  fee 
entire  Germany  take  up  arms  in  his  caufe  :  but  he 
was  difappointed  in  that  hope,  and  experienced 
nought  but  coldnefs  and  indifference.  Wherever 
he  appeared,  he  was  viewed  with  the  abhorrence 
juftly  due  to  his  infamous  condud,  for  which  he 
was  branded  with  the  appellation  of  the  Nero  of  the 
North.  Never thelefs,  as  he.  was  not  deficient  in 
courage,  he  hafarded  fome  attempts  to  recover  his 
crown,  and  again  made  his  appearance  in  Den¬ 
mark.  But  the  only  reward  of  his  efforts  was  a 
dungeon,  where  he  languifhed  twenty-feven  years. 
During  the  latter  years  'of  his  confinement,  he  was 
indulged  with  fome  relaxation  of  the  feverity  to 
which  he  had  been  fubjeded  :  but  his  fituation  Hill 
continued  to  be  that  of  a  prifoner  -7  and  experience 
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fufficiently  proves  that  captivity  of  any  kind  is  ah 
ways  a  punifhment. 

Chriftian’s  abdication  laid  open  the  way  to  the 
throne  for  his  uncle  Frederic  of  Hohtein,  who, 
having  been  perfecuted  by  his  nephew,  had  not 
conceived  himfelf  bound  to  afiift  him  in  his  dif¬ 
ficulties.  He  had  remained  inactive  during  the 
diflurbances,  and  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
neutrality.  Frederic  was,  without  oppofition,  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Denwark.  The  acquifition  of  the 
Danifh  crown  reminded  him  of  the  Swedifh  dia¬ 
dem  :  but  the  latter  was  worn  by  a  man  capable 
of  defending  it.  Befides,  Frederic,  who  was  fur- 
named  the  Pacific,  ft  vowed  little  eagernefs  to  take 
the  trouble  of  regaining  by  conqueft  a  kingdom 
which  he  confidered  as  completely  loft.  He  po¬ 
litely  received  the  friendly  advances  of  Gtlftavus, 
which  he  anfwered  by  honourably  reftoring  to  him 
the  captive  Swedes  whom  Chriftian  had  diftributed 
in  the  fortreftes  of  Denmark.  The  two  monarch* 
formed  an  alliance  with  each  other. 

The  tranquillity  which  was  the  refult  of  that 
union  furnifhed  Frederic  with  the  opportunity  of 
hafarding  a  bold  enterprife — that  of  changing  the 
religion  of  his  kingdom.  He  explicitly  declared 
himfelf  a  Lutheran,  and  obtained  in  a  general  diet 
a  decifion  that  each  individual  fhould  be  at  liberty 
to  profefs  the  proteftant  or  the  Romifh  religion  at 
his  own  option.  The  members  of  every  religious 
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order  were  allowed  to  marry  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  permiffion,  the  monafteries  were  thrown 
open.  From  the  indifference  of  religion  at  firft 
authorifed,  feveral  towns  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  mafs,  break  the  ftatues,  tear  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  efface  from  the  churches,  which  were 
now  appropriated  to  the  reformed  worfhip,  every¬ 
thing  which  could  recall  any  idea  of  the  Romilh 
religion.  The  bible  was  tranllated  into  the  ver¬ 
nacular  language  :  chairs  of  theology  were  found¬ 
ed,  and  filled  with  proteftant  profeffors.  The  bi- 
lhops  complained  of  thefe  innovations  :  but  the 
king  quieted  their  alarms  by  daily  promifing  them 
a  general  diet  which  ffiould  more  minutely  regu¬ 
late  the  affairs  of  religion.  He  died  after  a  peace¬ 
able  reign  of  ten  years,  leaving  the  clergy  in  that 
Rate  of  uncertainty,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
proteftant  religion  gained  ground  and  gathered 
ftrength. 

The  chief  work  of  the  reign  of  Chriftian  III  chnftian 

0  #  IJI 

was  the  confolidation  of  proteftantifm.  This  prince  a.d.  1533, 
found  difficulty  in  procuring  his  election  to  the 
crown.  A  powerful  party  fupported  his  brother 
John,  becaufe  he  was  a  Roman  catholic  :  another, 
lefs  confiderable,  exerted  themfelves  in  favour  of 
Chriftianll,  though  a  prifoner.  The  latter,  however, 
claimed  fome  attention,  becaufe  it  was  faid  that  they 
would  be  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  But  the  fon  of  Frederic  fucceeded  in 
removing  the  oppofition  of  his  two  competitors— 
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of  John,  by  conferring  on  him  the  duchy  of  Hob 
ftein  as  an  apanage  in  common  with  his  brother 
Adolphus — of  Chriftian  II,  by  relaxing  his  chains, 
though  without  abfolutely  breaking  them.  After 
fome  pretenfions  advanced  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  two  monarchs  concluded  all  their  differences  by 
an  accommodation. 

Thus  releafed  from  thofe  various  embarraff- 
ments,  Chriftian,  fupported  by  the  fenate  and 
nobles  who  had  powerfully  contributed  to  place 
the  diadem  on  his  head,  formed  the  defign  of  de- 
ftroying  the  temporal  power  of  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  who  had  laboured  to  prevent  his  election. 
A  diet  which  he  affembled,  under  pretence  of  re¬ 
gulating  the  church  difcipline,  furnifhed  him  with 
reafons,  good  or  bad,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
epifcopacy.  He  ordered  all  the  bifhops  to  be  ar- 
refted,  leaving  them  no  other  alternative  than  fub- 
miftion  to  the  king’s  will  expreffed  in  what  were 
called  the  regulatory  laws,  or  depofition  from  their 
office.  Several  refufed  to  comply,  and  died  in 
chains.  A  confeflion  of  faith  was  alfo  drawn  up, 
and  prefented  to  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
fame  alternative.  A  great  number  of  thefe  chofe 
rather  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  people,  be¬ 
ing  thus  deprived  of  their  paftors,  embraced  that 
doctrine  which  the  king  thought  proper  to  propofe 
to  them.  They  were  alfo  gained  over  by  being 
showed  fome  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  the  clergy  :  but 
.  the  moft  conftderable  parts,  of  the  property  of  the 
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ecclefiaftic  body — their  lands  and  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  fortrefles — were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Chriftian  treated  the  clergy  with  fo  much  rigor, 
that  even  Luther  himfelf  reproached  him  for  his 
conduct.  He  wrote  to  the  king,  and  fuggefted  to 
him  this  politic  obfervation,  that,  by  utterly  anni¬ 
hilating  the  temporal  power  of  the  church,  he  de¬ 
prived  the  crown  of  the  firmed;  fupport  of  its  pre¬ 
rogatives  ; — that,  the  equilibrium  of  government 
being  deftroyed  together  with  the  power  of  the 
bilhops,  the  nobles  would  in  confequence  acquire 
a  preponderancy  which  mull  prove  injurious  to 
the  regal  authority  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  the  citizens  and  peafantry  were  in 
the  fequel  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  more  abjedt  flavery 
under  their  haughty  lords,  than  they  had  ever 
known  while  the  ecclefiaftic  power  ferved  as  a  coun- 
terpoife.  If  at  any  time  the  latter  attempted  to  raife 
itfelf  to  an  exceflive  height,  there  was  an  eafy  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deprefling  it  by  the  aid  of  the  nobles : 
but,  when  thefe  were  become  the  mailers,  no  ex¬ 
pedient  remained,  except  a  revolution  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  could  releafe  the  commonalty 
from  their  tyrannic  yoke.  It  was  only  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  that  the  effedt  of  Chriftian’ s  impro¬ 
vidence  became  fully  perceptible.  He  enjoyed  do- 
meflic  peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  tranfmitted  the 
tranquil  pofiefiion  of  it  to  his  fon.  He  lived  happy 
in  his  family,  and  was  honoured  with  the  glorious 
appellation  of  the  father  of  his  fubjedts. 
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Lederic  it,  To  his  fon  Frederic  II  is  attributed  a  character 
^.d.  1558.  refembling  that  of  his  father.  They  were  both 
placed  in  fimilar  circumftances,  except  that  the 
fon  had  only  to  perfect  what  his  father  had  al¬ 
ready  begun.  He  did  not  himfelf  polfefs  brilliant 
military  talents  :  but  he  was  fuccefsful  in  pro¬ 
curing  good  generals  and  excellent  admirals.  He 
experienced  the  viciffitudes  of  good  and  bad  for¬ 
tune  in  a  war  again!!  Sweden,  which  lafted  during 
almoft  his  entire  reign.  „  It  has  however  been  faid 
that  under  him  the  Danes  were  happy— probably 
becaufe  the  horrors  of  war  did  not  approach  nearer 
than  their  frontiers,  or  becaufe  they  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  fea,  which  was  indeed  the  theatre 
of  moff  of  their  hoftile  conflicts.  The  hanfeatic 
towns,  which  were  claimed  by  both  nations,  took 
a  very  active  part  in  their  hoftilities.  That  of 
Lubeck  Hill  retained  a  confiderable  portion  of  her 
ancient  power.  When  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory, 
that  city  is  faid  to  have  harboured  the  afpiring 
,  hope  of  conquering  Denmark  :  and— what  will  ap¬ 
pear  yet  more  aftonifhing— fne  actually  fold  that 
kingdom  to  an  Englifh  monarch,  and  received 
from  him  a  payment  on  account  of  the  fale.  Fre¬ 
deric  held  the  balance  between  thofe  commercial 
towns.  The  afcendency  which  he  acquired  gave 
him  an  influence. in  the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  and  his 
refpectfor  the  rights  and  property  of  his  fubjects 
infured  to  him  their  efteem  and  affection. 
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His  fon  Chriftian  IV  was  not  more  than  eleven  Chriftian 

IV 

years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  d£ceafe.  Four  a.d.  1588. 
regents  were  nominated,  who  not  only  laboured  to 
render  their  adminiftration  ufeful  to  the  kingdom, 
but  alfo  nobly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  care 
bellowed  on  their  pupil's  education.  No  trouble 
or  expenfe  was  fpared  :  they  procured  from  all 
quarters  fuch  preceptors  as  were  bed  qualified  to 
form  his  mind  and  his  body  ;  and  their  fuccefs 
even  exceeded  their  expe&ations.  At  an  age  when  ' 
a  prince  is  hardly  capable  of  following  a  chain  of 
reafon^ng,  he  was  able  to  dictate  or  write  inilruc- 
tions  to  his  minifters,  and  to  anfwer  foreign  embaf- 
fadors  in  their  native  language.  He  poffeffed  great 
dexterity  in  bodily  exercifes,  and  was  fond  of  pub¬ 
licly  exhibiting  proofs  of  it/ 

The  king  of  Sweden  challenged  him  to  fingle 
combat.  Happily  the  thrones  of  both  kingdoms 
were  occupied  by  princes  who  felt  for  each  other 
a  mutual  efteem.  They  had  a  perfonal  interview, 
came'  to  an  explanation,  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Chriftian’s  reign  would  have  been  one  of 
the  moil  pacific,  if  he  had  not  interfered  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany.  The  lively  intereft  which  he 
took  in  them  involved  him,  a  fhort  time  previous 
to  his  death,  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  Although 
terminated  by  a  peace  not  abfolutely  difadvanta- 
geous,  thofe  hoftilities  proved  fever ely  detrimental 
to  Denmark,  by  enfeebling  her  maritime  ftrength 
and  ruining  her  finances. 
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To  re-eftablilh  them,  Chriftian  conceived  a  pro¬ 
ject,  which,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nitude,  has  been  treated  as  chimerical.  It  confified 
in  tranfporting  to  Denmark  the  commerce  of  the 
Eaft,  and  particularly  that  of  Perfia,  through  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic.  For  that  pur*? 
pofe,  a  canal  was  to  be  cut  through  a  neck  of  land 
belonging  to  Holftein,  to  avoid  the  circuitous  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Sound,  and  protect  the  commerce 
from  being  diflurbed  by  ftrangers.  Chriftian  be¬ 
gan  the  work ;  but  projects  of  that  nature  require 
a  length  of  time  before  they  can  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  fuccefs — -happy,  when  they  do  not  prove 
entirely  abortive !  We  have  feen  the  ftream  of 
commerce  diverted  from  its  ufual  courfe  by  means 
lefs  powerful,  Befides,  great  expectations  might 
be  formed  from  Chriftian’s  activity,  and  his  ftub- 
born  perfeverance  in  the  profecution  of  plans  once 
adopted.  He  retained  to  an  advanced  age  all  the 
ardor  and  vehemence  of  youth  :  unfortunately,  he 
continued  likewife  fubjeft  to  the  paflions  which  ufu- 
ally  accompany  that  age.  His  fonftnefs  of  women, 
for  inftance,  has  in  fome  meafure  tarnilhed  his  repu¬ 
tation.  But  we  cannot  refufe  him  the  praife  of 
having  been  a  monarch  remarkable  for  firmnefs, 
an  intrepid  warrior,  a  prince  of  extenfiye  genius, 
and  of  great  generofity  and  magnanimity, 
s^ricm,  Frederic  III  proved  himfelf  the  undegenerate  fon 
of  Chriftian,  difplaying  equal  abilities  in  war  and 
jn  civil  adminiftration.  Two  ftriking  incidents  of 
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his  reign  bear  ftrong  teftimonyto  his  talents  in 
both.  He  was  engaged  in  martial  conteft  with  a 
monarch  whofe  exploits  were  alone  fufficient  to  give 
celebrity  to  a  rival.  That  monarch  was  Charles  X, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  taught  his  foldiers  to  brave 
the  elements,  to  convert  the  frozen  furface  of  the 
deep  into  a  field  of  battle,  and  to  render  the  fea- 
fons  and  their  phoenomena  fubfervient  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  defigns.  That  warrior  awaited  a 
fleet  of  tranfport-fhips  to  crofs  the  ftrait  which 
feparated  him  from  Denmark.  Meantime  an  in- 
tenfe  frofl  fet  in  ;  of  which  availing  himfelf,  he 
proceeded  at  the  head  of  his  troops  acrofs  the  fea 
now  become  foiid,  and  attacked  the  Danifh  veflels 
vyhich  lay  bound  in  the  ice.  It  broke  under  his 
men,  and  three  regiments  were  fwallowed  up  in 
the  chafm.  Of  what  importance  fuch  a  lofs  in  the 
eftimation  of  a  conqueror  ?  The  reft  paffed  over 
in  fafety. 

With  fuch  talents  and  with  fuch  troops,  Charles 
advanced  to  lay  fiege  to  Copenhagen.  Ready  to 
receive  the  Swede  there  on  his  arrival,  flood  Fre¬ 
deric,  who  was  endowed  with  genius  and  valour 
fuited  to  the  emergency.  No  precipitation  marked 
his  conduft,  no  dilatory  hefitation.  Conftantly 
prepared  to  aft,  he  perfonally  watched  over  every 
meafure  which  was  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpofe 
of  maturing  his  fuccefles,  and  reaping  from  them 
their  full  advantage.  He  poflefled  the  art  of  en¬ 
couraging  thofe  perfons  to  face  danger  whom  their 
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profeflion  removed  from  all  acquaintance  with  it, 
of  inducing  them  chearfully  to  endure  fatigue  and 
toil,  and  of  inflaming  their  minds  with  patriotic 
zeal.  By  that  happy  talent  he  converted  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Copenhagen  into  intrepid  foldiers,  who 
firmly  fought  in  l'mall  boats  againfl:  the  fhips  of 
the  befiegers,  and  rufhed  forward  through  a  tem¬ 
ped:  of  flame.  Their  wives  and  children  feconded 
their  ardor,  after  the  example  of  the' queen  who 
animated  them  by  her  prefence.  She  was  feen  af¬ 
fectionately  following  her  hulband  to  the  breach, 
and  equally  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  and  of  the  wounded.  There  are  few  fpe- 
cies  of  heroifm,  of  which  that  merqorable  fiege 
did  not  furnifh  initances.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Swedes,  the  king  rewarded  the  valour  and  fidelity 
of  the  citizens  by  the  grant  of  well-merited  privi¬ 
leges. 

The  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  which  followed  that  fiege,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  the  defects  of  the  government, 
and  excited  a  wifh  to  find  the  means  of  remedying 
them.  Luther’s  prophecy  was  by  this  time  ac- 
complifhed :  the  nobility  had  gradually  acquired 
a  power  which  proved  very  onerous  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  every-where  taken  on  leafe  the 
pofTeflions  of  the  clergy  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  royal  domains :  from  leafe-holders,  they  had 
infenfibly  rendered  themfelves  proprietors  ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  their  ancient  prerogatives,  they 
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refufed  to  pay  the  taxes  to  which  thofe  poflfefiions 
had  formerly  been  fubjeft:  whence  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  plebeian  clafs.  It  is 
not  that  there  were  no  bilhops  or  clerical  body 
Hill  exilling  in  the  kingdom :  but,  as  the  prelacies 
had  been  dripped  of  their  principal  riches,  the  no¬ 
bility  no  longer  fought  them,  and  they  were  pof- 
fefled  by  commoners,  whofe  influence  the  nobles 
difdained.  One  of  the  prelates,  however,  John 
Suan  bilhop  of  Copenhagen,  formed  the  defign^of 
overthrowing  that  proud  coloflus  that  drutted  in 
the  pomp  of  heraldry.  He  took  as  his  co-adjutor 
John  Nanfen,  a  merchant,  chief  of  the  clafs  of  citi¬ 
zens,  a  man  equally  capable  of  forming  a  great  en- 
terprife  or  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Thefe  two  men  confulted  together,  in  company 
with  feveral  of  their  order  whom  they  aflociated  in 
their  plan,  how  they  might  fucceed  in  compelling 
the  nobles  to  bear  their  jud  proportion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenfe.  They  obferved  that  if  any  tax  were 
laid  on  them,  they  would  not  fail  to  procure  an 
exemption  from  it  by  a  decifion  of  the  fen  ate 
which  was  entirely  compofed  of  nobles.  The  af- 
fociates  therefore  concluded  that  they  mud  begin 
by  weakening  the  fenate  itfelf :  but  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  objeft,  was  the  quedion.  They  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  could  no  otherwife  be  effected  than 
by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  and  placing  it 
on  fo  firm  a  foundation  as  Ihould  thenceforward 
Secure  it  from  all  danger  of  ever  being  lhaken. 
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The  circumftances  of  the  moment  were  favour¬ 
able  for  the  execution  of  the  fcheme :  the  diet 
was  affembled  ac  Copenhagen,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  all  warmly  devoted  to  the  Icing  and 
queen,  whofe  great  qualities  they  had  admired, 
and  whcfe  kindnefs  they  had  experienced,  during 

the  fiege.  There  exifted,  between  the  citizens  and 

* 

the  nobles,  a  germ  of  difcord  very  clearly  develop¬ 
ed  ;  the  latter  being  jealous  of  the  privileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  former,  while  the  citizens,  now  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms,  were  proud  of  their  luccefs,  and 
offended  to  fee  others  envy  them  thofe  favours 
which  they  .had  fo  well  deferred. 

At  the  drib  fitting  of  the  Rates,  the  confederates 
laid  on  the  table  a  memorial  expreflive  of  their 
fentiments  refpecting  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  neceffities  of  the  kingdom  by  a  general  tax. 
The  nobility,  as  had  been  fcrefeen,  at  firft  claimed 
a  right  to  be  exempt  from  it  c  they  afterward  con- 
fented  tcT  fubmit  to  the  payment,  but  for  two  years 
only,  and  with  certain  reftrictions. 

Conceiving  that  they  had  made  fufficient  facri- 
fices,  and  that  it  would  be  impofiible  to  require  of 
them  any  further  conceflions,  they  alfo  on  their 
part  employed  their  attention  in  drawing  up  a 
ftatement  of  grievances,  in  which  they  inferted 
fome  infulting  reflexions  on  the  citizens.  But, 
while  the  nobles  were  wafting  their  time  in  acri¬ 
monious  writing,  the  two  other  orders  were  bufily 
employed  in  acting.  They  declared  that  the  con.- 
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tributions,  fuch  as  they  had  been  propofed,  even 
though  the  nobles  fhould  give  their  unreftri&ed 
confent  to  them,  were  infufficient ;  and  that  no 
better  expedient  could  be  found  than  to  farm  out 
to  the  higheft  bidder  the  fiefs  and  domains  of  the 
crown,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto  exclufively 
enjoyed  under  very  moderate  rents.  The  nobles, 
thus  touched  in  a  fenfible  parV,  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  the  propofal.  Perfonalities  were  uttered 
even  in  the  hall  of  the  diet  $  and,  without  doors, 
the  deputies  of  the  different  orders  viewed  each 
other  with  evil  eye.  A  nobleman,  meeting  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  who  was  returning  from  the 
king’s  palace,  abruptly  afked  him,  * e<  What  have 
t4  you  been  doing  there  ?”  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  anfwer,  pointed  to  the  tower  which  ferved 
as  the  flate-prifon,  adding,  “  Do  you  know  that 
^  place,  and  the  ufe  for  which  it  is  deftined  ?’* 
The  citizen,  without  opening  his  lips,  pointed  to 
the  fteeple  of  the  principal  church,  where  hung 
the  alarm-bell,  whofe  found  could  in  an  inflant 
call  the  citizens  together  againft  the  nobles. 

While  the  public  were  in  a  general  ferment, 
Frederic  in  the  recedes  of  his  palace  quietly  awaited 
the  turn  of  events,  or  rather  directed  them.  There 
exifts  not  a  doubt  that  he  was  apprifed  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  entertained  by  the  two  orders.  Still  lefs  reafon 
is  there  to  doubt  that  he  willingly  confented  to  it, 
fmce  it  was  their  intention  to  veft  him  with  abfo- 
fute  power,  and  to  declare  the  crown  hereditary  in 
*  «  , 
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his  family.  But  he  trod  on  flippery  ground :  he 
did  not  advance  a  ftep  without  the  greateft  pre¬ 
caution,  nor  fuffered  the  queftion  to  be  propofed 
even  in  the  hall  of  the  commons  until  the  chiefs 
of  that  body  had  convinced  him  of  their  ability  to 
obtain  a  decifion  agreeable  to  his  wiihes.  In  fact, 
the  propofition  was  unanimoufly  adopted. 

Without  fullering  their  firft  ardor  to  cool,  the 
two  orders  immediately  fet  out  for  the  place  where 
the  nobles  held  their  fittings.  On  their  way,  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  countlefs  throng  of  people 
who  teftined  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  hall,  Nanfen  drew,  in  a  fuccinft  but 
energetic  difcourfe,  a  picture  of  the  evils  of  the 
hate,  to  which  adding  an  enumeration  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fervices  that  the  king  had  rendered  to  the 
nation,  he  -reprefented  that  none  except  he  who 
had  refcued  her  from  impending  danger  would  be 
able  to  fave  her,  and  concluded  by  obferving  that 
both  gratitude  and  neceffity  called  upon  her  to 
render  the  crown  hereditary  in  Frederic’s  family. 
He  allured  his  auditors  that  fuch  was  the  wilh  of 
the  two  other  orders,  prefented  to  the  fenate  the 
folemn  aft  to  that  effect  Tigned  by  all  the  members, 
and  urged  the  fenators  to  concur  in  it  by  their  ap. 
probation. 

The  equeftrian  order,  who  were  not  prepared 
for  fo  fudden  and  decifive  a  refolution,  anfwered 
with  hefitation  that  they  were  net  averfe  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  honour  of  conferring  fo  glorious 
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a  prefent  on  the  king  and  his  pofterity ;  but  that  / 
they  wifhed  to  fee  that  great  work  conducted  with 
cool  prudence  and  mature  deliberation,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  revolution  effected  by  force. 
While  the  nobles  detained  the  deputies  of  the  two 
orders  liflening  to  their  harangues,  they  fent  per- 
fons  to  found  the  king’s  difpofitions,  and  to  learn 
whether  he  would  be  fatisfied  with  the  heredity  in 
the  male  line,  declaring  themfelves  ready,  on  that 
condition,  to  accede  to  the  wilhes  of  the  two 
other  orders.  The  monarch  anfwered  that  he  was 
obliged  to  them  for  their  good  intentions — that  he 
hoped  the  nation  would  never  have  reafon  to  re¬ 
pent  of  the  meafure  projected  in  favour  of  his 
family — but  that  he  could  not  conceal  from  them 
that  what  the  fcnate  propofed  to  do  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  him  unlefs  the  right  of  fucceffion 
were  alfo  extended  to  the  females.  In  the  interval 
of  this  private  meffage,  the  two  orders  urged  the 
fenate  to  comply :  at  length  Nanfen  declared  that 
they  had  formed  their  refolution,  and  that,  if  the 
nobles  refufed  to  co-operate  with  them,  they  would 
immediately  repair  to  the  king  who  awaited  their 
coming  :  after  which  declaration,  they  departed. 

Frederic  received  them  with  affability,  thanked 
them  for  their  good  will,  told  them  that  he  would 
not  decline  their  offer,  but  that  it  mull  be  fandtioned 
by  unanimous  approbation,  and  that  the  confent 
of  the  nobles  was  an  indifpenfable  condition  j— 
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that  he  would  never  forget  the  zeal  and  affe&Ion 
which  they  had  evinced  for  him,  and  concluded  his 
addrefs  by  defiring  that  they  might  continue  their 
feffions  until  the  affair  fhould  be  conducted  to  a 
happy  termination  by  the  union  of  the  three  orders. 

He  well  knew  that  he  had  in  his  own  hand  the 
means  of  accelerating  that  union.  The  citizens 
of  Copenhagen,  who  had  been  martialifed  during 
the  fiege,  were  all  devoted  to  his  intereft ;  and, 
even  among  the  fenators  and  other  nobles,  there 
were  fome  on  whofe  affiftance  he  could  depend. 
While  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  were  yet 
hefitating  and  deliberating — at  the  moment  when 
tliev  were  affembled  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one 
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of  their  own  body,  they  were  fuddenly  informed 
that  the  city-gates  were  {hut,  and  that  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  let  any  perfon  go  out.  This  intelligence 
{truck  the  affembly  with  aftonifhment  and  terror : 
they  fent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to  inquire  into 
the  reafons  of  that  extraordinary  ftep.  The  mo¬ 
narch  anfwered  that  his  foie  motive  for  iffuing 
that  order  was  the  private  evafion  of  fome  mem-" 
bers  of  their  body,  and  his  fear  left  others  fhould 
imitate  their  example  for  the  purpofe  of  breaking 
up  the  affembly  of  the  ftates ;  but  that  they  might 
in  perfedl  fafety  continue  their  deliberations. 

They  did  not  long  deliberate.  After  a  brief 
confultation,  the  nobles  fent  to  inform  the  king 
and  the  other  orders  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
what  had  been  propofed  to  them,  and  to  fubfcribe 
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in  every  thing  to  his  majelty’s  will.  Immediate 
Heps  were  taken  to  give  to  the  revolution  all  the 
characteriftics  which  could  (lamp  it  with  folemnity 
and  durability.  As  the  king  was  to  be  thence¬ 
forward  abfolute,  all  the  ads  were  annulled  which 
laid  relfridions  on  his  authority — ads  to  which 
he  had  formerly  fworn.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  was  taken  :  after  which,  c‘  of  his  own  cer- 
“  tain  knowledge  and  plenary  power,”  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  other  authority,  he  regu¬ 
lated  all  the  parts  of  the  government,  efpecially 
the  mode  of  fucceihon,  and  iifued  w’hat  has  been 
called  the  “  royal  law.” 

Since  the  year  1660,  the  epoch  of  that  event, 
the  royal  law  has  been  ccnfidered  as  the  national 
code,  in  every  thing  refpeding  the  fucceifion  and 
the  power  of  the  monarch.  Frederic  added  to  it 
a  number  of  ordinances  fo  fraught  with  wifdom 
and  moderation  that  no  individual  has  ever  had 
reafon  to  complain  of  them.  Previous  to  the  re¬ 
volution,  he  had  enjoyed  the  efleem  of  the  nobles ; 
and  he  now  regained  their  alfedion  in  an  equal 
degree  as  he  already  polfeiTed  that  of  the  two  other 
orders.  This  unanimity  of  fuffrage  under  fuch 
circumftances  is  perhaps  the  moll  honourable 
eulogy  that  any  monarch  ever  obtained.  We  will 
conclude  the  account  by  ohferving  that  to  his  po¬ 
litical  talents  this  monarch  alfo  added  the  moral 
virtues.  As  foon  as  he  had  gained  polfelfion  of 
abfolute  power,  he  moderated  that  paffion  for 
glory  which  he  had  formerly  betrayed  in  under- 
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taking  feme  petty  wars.  The  objects  of  his  ftudy 
thenceforward  were — to  reftore  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  drefs  and  frugality 
at  table-— to  eftablifn  order  in  the  financial  fyftem 
—to  encourage  merit,  induftry,  and  commerce-— 
to  reward  thofe  who  had  faithfully  ferved  him — - 
to  correct  abules—to  protect  the  oppreffed— to  re¬ 
lieve  the  indigent — arid,  finally,  to  prove  himfelf  a 
father  to  his  fubjedts,  and  a  friend  to  mankind. 

The  pofterity  of  Frederic  have  trodden  in  his 
fteps.  His  fon  Chriftian  V  was  deemed  one  of 
the  greateft  monarchs  in  Europe. '  He  was  brave, 
prudent,  affable,  nor  taxed  with  any  other  faults 
than  an  exceffive  diffidence  in  his  own  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  conceffion  of  too  great  power  to  his 
miniffers  :  but  he  rigoroufiy  punilhed  them  when¬ 
ever  they  dared  to  abufe  their  authority.  Fie  un- 
derftood  moft  of  the  modern  languages,  was  fond 
of  the  fciences,  and  had  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  military  branch  of  mathematics.  Dif- 
coveries  in  that  department  ever  found  favourable 
accefs  to  him. 

His  fon  Frederic  IV  was  more  fuccefsful  on  fea 
and  on  land  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His 
profperous  fortune  rendered  him  enterprifing,  and 
ready  to  liften  to  the  extravagant  projects  of  his 
courtiers,  to  whom  he  diftributed  the  public 
money  with  too  lavifh  a  hand. 

His  fon  Chriftian  VI  on  the  contrary  was  deem¬ 
ed  avaricious.  Yet,  inftead  of  impofing  any  new 
taxes,  he  abolifhed  fome  of  the  old.  Spirituous 
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liquors  were  fubjeCl  to  a  very  heavy  duty.  The 
venders,  being  informed  that  the  king  intended 
to  abolifh  it — perhaps,  they  conjectured,  becaufe  it 
was  not  fufficiently  productive — offered  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  their  licences.  44  It  is  already  too 
44  productive,”  replied  Chriflian,  44  fince  my  fub- 
44  jeCts  complain  of  the  exactions  which  it  occa- 
44  fions  and  he  fuppreffed  it. 

Chriflian’s  fucceffor,  Frederic  V,  on  his  accef-  FiedericV, 

3  3  _  A. D. 1746. 

lion  to  the  throne,  formed  the  refolution  of  dif- 
charging  all  the  debts  of  the  crown.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  flate-creditors  wifhed  to  divert  him  from  that 
defign,  and  offered  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interefl  if 
he  thought  it  too  high.  44  The  money,”  replied 
the  monarch,  44  locked  up  in  my  coffers,  would 
44  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  public :  but,  when  I  fhall 
44  have  repaid  it,  you  will  do  me  a  pleafure,  you 
44  will  render  me  a  fervice,  by  lending  thofe  fums 
44  to  my  fubjeCls  at  low  interefl,  to  enable  them  to 
44  extend  their  commerce  and  fupport  their  manu- 
44  faCtures.” — This  mild  and  pacific  prince  was 
twice  married.  By  his  firfl  wife,  Louifa  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters ;  his  fe- 
cond,  Mary  of  Brunfwick,  whom  he  left  a  widow 
at  an  early  age,  bore  to  him  a  fon  named  Frederic. 

His  mother,  Sophia  of  Brandenburg,  was  yet  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Chriflian  VII,  then  in  his  chrlftian 
feventeenth  year.  This  prince  captivated  every  A.D.1766. 
heart  by  the  fimple  unaffeCled  graces  of  his  figure. 
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and  interefted  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  by  the 
charms  of  an  eafy  fluent  elocution..  His  affa¬ 
bility — the  ufual  concomitant  of  youth — together 
with  the  hopes  ever  excited  by  the  acceflion  of  a 
new  fovereign,  invited  to  his  court  the  gay  train  of 
pleafures,  which  the  aufterity  of  his  defunct  prede- 
cefl'or  had  banifhed  from  it. 

They  were  further  increafed  by  the  arrival  of  the 
princefs  Caroline-Matilda,  filter  to  the  king  of 
England,  whom  Chriftian  married  the  fame  year 
that  he  afcended  the  throne.  She  was  then  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  her  age,  and,  to  great  regularity 
of  features,  joined  a  dazzling  fairnefs  of  com¬ 
plexion.  Her  hulband  neverthelefs  treated  her 
with  coldnefs,  and  once,  on  being  reproved  for  that 
conduit  by  his  grand-mother  Sophia,  he  anfwered 
that  it  was  “  not  genteel  to  love  one’s  wife.” 
This  reply  had,  doubtlefs,  been  fuggefted  to  him 
by  the  diflipated  young  debauchees  whom  he  made 
his  conftant  companions.  In  their  fociety,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  even  in  the  flreets  of  his 
capital,  he  indulged  in  riotous  pleafures,  which 
fornetimes  expofed  him  to  perfonal  danger. 

To  wean  him,  if^oflible,  from  thefe  bad  habits, 
his  friends  advifed  him  to  travel.  Two  years  after 
his  'marriage,  quitting  his  youthful  confort  who 
had  recently  brought  forth  to  him  a  fon,  he  fet 
out  for  England.  He  made  there  only  a  fhort 
flay,  barely  pafled  through  Holland,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  France.  His  arrival  at  Paris  excited  a  kind 
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of  enthufiafm.  The  Danifh  monarch  won  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  6f  the  court  and  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  “  People  were  aftonilhed,”  fays  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer,  “  to  fee  a  northern  monarch  poffefs 
44  a  delicate  air,  an  elegant  fliape,  and  fomething 
46  nearly  approaching  to  manner.” 

While  he  was  preparing  for  a  vifit  to  Italy,  he 
received  intelligence  which  induced  him  to  halte 
fuddenly  back  to  his  own  dominions.  Some  per- 
fons  imagined  that  his  return  was  occafioned  by 
political  motives ;;  others,  that  it  was  caufed  by  a 
mifunderflanding  between  the  three  queens.  It 
appears  that  the  queen  dowager  Mary,  the  king’s 
hep-mother,  whofe  condudt  had  till  then  bean 
marked  with  timidity  and  referve,  and  whofe 
whole  attention  feemed  to  be  centred  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  fon,  was  at  bottom  bold,  enterprifmg, 
and  capable  of  rifquing  every  thing  for  the  fake  of 
power.  The  young  queen  Caroline  availed  her- 
felf  perhaps  too  much  of  her  pre-eminence  of  rank 
in  her  conduct  toward  a  rival  who  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  wear  off  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  late 
exalted  Ration.  The  old  queen  Sophia  fometimes 
found  herfelf  much  embarraffed  between  them  : 
but  the  king’s  arrival  fettled  their  refpeftive  pre- 
tenfions ;  and  the  parties  feemed  to  agree  together. 

The  monarch  had  taken  out  with  him  on  his  tra¬ 
vels,  and  now  brought  back,  a  phyficiannamedStru- 
enfee, whom  he  diltinguilhed  as  afavourite.The  queen, 
who  had  been  treated  with  repulfive  dhtance  by  her 
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hufband  even  at  the  commencement  of  their  union  , 
who  had  been  viewed  with  almoft  conflant  indif¬ 
ference  afterward,  and  who  was  governed  by  a 
fiery  conflitution,  looked  around  for  feme  perfon 
who  might  avenge  her  of  his  neglect.  Her  huf¬ 
band’  s  court  did  not  prefent  to  her  any  nobleman, 
lit  for  an  enterprife  of  fuch  exceffive  boldnefs :  it 
would  have  been  too  eafy  to  penetrate  the  fecret 
of  her  intimacy  with  any  one  of  them.  She  con¬ 
ceived  that  Struenfee’s  profefiion,  which  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  at  all  hours,  was 
fufficient  to  conceal  an  amorous  intercourfe  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  the  courtiers. 

Struenfee  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  hand- 
fome,  well-made,  polite,  refined.  Love,  and  per¬ 
haps  necefiity,  caufed  Caroline  to  forget  the  di- 
fiance  between  a  fovereign  and  a  phyfician :  fhe 
difclofed  to  him  fentiments  which  he  cultivated 
and  heightened  by  means  which  a  voluptuous 
phyfician  ever  has  opportunities  of  employing  with 
an  impaffioned  woman.  The  particulars  became 
fo  well  known,  that  Struenfee’s  victory,  which 
was  gained  with  little  oppofition,  was  dated  from 
the  month  of  March  177 o. 

When  the  lovers  had  proceeded  thus  far,  they 
no  longer  obferved  any  bounds.  Every  place, 
every  feafon,  was  equally  convenient  To  them. 
Struenfee,  however,  ffrove  to  infpire  the  queen 
with  fome  caution :  but  his  remonflrances  were 
ineffectual,  and  he  himfelf  fuffered  his  prudence  to 
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be  fuperfeded  by  his  paffion.  To  conceal  their 
connexion,  they  determined  to  remove  from  court 
every  individual,  of  either  fex,  whofe  curiofity 
might  prove  troublefome  to  them.  Struenfee  hill 
continued  to  enjoy  the  king's  favour,  and  availed 
himfelf  of  that  advantage  with  an  audacity  which 
created  univerfal  aftonifhment.  The  courtiers 
fought  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  that  influence 
which  was  fo  imperiously  exerted,  and  which  the 
queen  feemed  to  encourage  more  than  the  king, 
Sufpicions  arofe  :  they  were  whifpered  by  one  to 
another ;  and  conviction  foon  fucceeded  in  their 
place. 

Struenfee  had  been  fufficiently  imprudent  to 
difgufl  the  minifters  by  rendering  difficult  their 
accefs  to  the  king— to  excite  the  difeontent  of  the 
monarch’s  foot-guards,  who  murmured  in  confe- 
quence,  and  were  cafliiered — to  fubftitute,  in  the 
room  of  the  chief  matter  of  the  wardrobe  whom 
he  caufed  to  be  difmifled,  a  certain  friend  of  his 
own,  by  name  Brandt,  a  man  of  obfeure  origin,  - 
and  only  known  by  having  filled  a  fubordinate 
Ration  at  the  theatre.  Among  the  perfons  whofe 
refidence  at  court  was  a  fource  of  uneafinefs  to 
him,  he  had  conceived  a  peculiar  averfion  to,  and 
he  frequently  mal-treated  by  geftures  and  words,  a 
brave  officer  named  Keller,  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  count  Rantzau  one  of  the  firtt 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  queen 
dowager  Mary.  That  princefs  alfo  had  great  rea- 
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fon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
young  queen,  who  drove,  by  ill  treatment,  tp 
drive  her  from  court;,  where  fhe,  dreaded  the  effects 
of  her  importunate  watchfulnefs.  The  queen 
Sophia,  who,  by  the  prudence  of  her  counfels  and 
the  authority  of  her  age,  might  have  been  able  to 
prevent  or  check  the  diforders  of  her  grandfonis 
wife,  died  at  the  time  when  that  pyincefs  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  daughter. 

The  king  did  not  entertain  the  fame  ideas  with 
the  public  refp effing  the  legitimacy  of  that  daugh¬ 
ter  :  he  was  not  of  a  fufpicious  turn  of  mind  ;  and, 
fince  his  return  from  his  foreign  tour,  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  devoted  to  the  fame  trilling  amufe- 
ments  which  had  engaged  it  previous  to  his  tra¬ 
vels.  But  it  may  be  faid  that  others  felt  fufpicions 
for  him,  if  it  be  true  that  the  defire  of  avenging 
the  infuited  honour  of  the  monarch  impelled  them 
to  the  undertaking  in  which  they  engaged. 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  fecret  pre¬ 
parations  for  fo  daring  a  deed.  All  that  is  known 
is  that  there  were  numerous  mal-contents  :  but 
we  do  not  difcover  any  other  immediate  actors  in 
that  bufmefs  than  the  queen  dowager  Mary,  the 
count  Rantzau,  and  Keller. 

On  the  fecenteenth  of  February  1772,  there 
was  a  mafked  ball  at  court.  Whether  by  chance* 
or  in  the  ufual  rotation  of  duty,  Keller’s  regiment 
was  that  day  on  guard.  After  the  king  and  queen 
had  retired  from  the  ball,  fo  foon  as  they  were 
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fuppofed  to  be  in  bed,  Keller  aflembled  his  officers, 
and  informed  them  that  the  king  had  given  him 
an  order  to  arrefl  queen  Caroline,  Struenfee, 
Brandt,  and  their  friends.  The  officers  gave 
credit  to  their  commander’s  affertion  :  they  did 
not  even  think  of  aiking  to  fee  the  order,  but  im¬ 
mediately  called  out  their  men  to  arms,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Keller  to  the  palace  of  the  queen  dowager, 
where  the  count  Rantzau  was  in  company  with 
her.  The  three  together  proceeded  to  the  king’s 
apartment :  the  queen  awaked  him,  and  prefented 
to  him,  for  his  fignature,  an  order  for  the  im- 
prifonment  of  Struenfee  and  his  accomplices.  He 
hefitated  for  a  while,  but  at  length  confented,  and. 
figned  the  paper.  Another  warrant  was  now  de¬ 
manded  for  the  arrefl  of  the  queen.  He  refufed 
it  with  fome  warmth  :  but  they  fo  alarmed  him  by 
the  terror  of  a  pretended  confpiracy  on  the  point 
of  breaking  forth,  that  he  yielded  to  their  defire, 
and  wrote  the  entire  order  with  his  own  hand,  as 
thofe  three  perfons  required  for  their  own  fafety. 

It  w'as  immediately  put  into  execution.  Stru¬ 
enfee,  his  brother,  Brandt,  and  other  perfons  of 
lefs  note,  being  furprifed  defence! efs,  were  feifed, 
and  conducted  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen. , 
Queen  Caroline,  fuddenly  roufed  from  her  fleep, 
betrayed  much  greater  uneafmefs  on  her  lover’s 
account  than  on  her  own.  She  ran  almofl  naked 
to  his  apartment,  called  him  with  loud  cries,  be¬ 
haved  like  a  perfon  diftrafled,  and  would  have 
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thrown  herfelf  from  a  window  if  Ihe  had  not  been 
with-held.  As  die  ftruggled  with  violence,  and 
much  embarraffed  Keller  againft  whom  die  had 
rufhed,  he  called  in  fome  foldiers,  who  carried  her 
off,  and,  having  placed  her  in  a  carriage  ready  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe,  tranfported  her  to  the  caftle 
of  Cronenburg. 

The  method  which  queen  Caroline  had  purfued 
to  prevent  her  hulband  from  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  conduct  was  that  of  furrounding  him, 
as  far  as  in  her  power,  with  perfons  attached  to 
her  intereft.  The  queen  dowager  now  adopted 
the  fame  plan  to  fecure  the  king  on  her  dde :  (he 
removed  from  about  him  all  thofe  who  might  have 
been  difpofed  to  fpeak  to  him  in  his  wife’s  behalf. 
She  thus  held  him  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  capti¬ 
vity,  which  he  endured  without  perceiving  it,  be- 
caufe  his  keepers  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  ufe 
that  term)  permitted  him  to  enjoy  his  accuftomed 
amufements.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  eafy  temper  of 
Chridian  left  room  to  apprehend  that  he  might 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  affefled  by  fentiments  of  indul¬ 
gence  toward  his  wife,  the  cabal  determined  to  fe- 
parate  them  for-ever  by  divorce. 

The  legal  procefs  was  neither  tedious'  nor  in¬ 
ti  icate  ;  the  proofs  being  more  than  fufficient. 
Befides,  Caroline  herfelf,  fo  foon  as  Struenfee’s 
confeffion  was  read  to  her,  avowed  the  whole. 
Struenfee  was  punifhed  with  death  ;  and  the  fame 
fate  was  experienced  by  Brandt,  who  was,  how- 
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ever,  no  otherwife  culpable  than  in  not  revealing 
the  fecret  of  his  friend,  who  had  confidentially 

intruded  it  to  him  once  only.  The  fentence  of 
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divorce  being  pronounced,  the  king  of  England 
offered  to  his  filter  an  afyium  in  his  Hanoverian 
dominions.  The  Danifii  court  confented  to  her 
acceptance  of  it ;  and  Caroline,  retired  in  a  folitary 
caftle  amid  furrounding  forefts,  dragged  on  the 
irkfome  burden  of  a  languifhing  life,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  malignant  febrile  difeafe  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  at  the  moment 
when  flie  was  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  her  hufband’s.  favour  ;  for  fhe  carried 
on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  him  :  nor 
could  the  queen  dowager,  although  fhe  in  other 
refpects  governed  the  king  with  abfolute  fvvay, 
ever  obtain  from  him  a  revelation  of  the  perfon 
who  a&ed  as  mediator  in  that  myfterious  inter- 
courfe,  which  fhe  had  detefted.  The  difcovery  of 
that  fecret,  which  was  obferved  to  be  co-incident 
in  time  with  queen  Caroline’s  death,  gave  rife  to 
a  fufpicion  that  the  unfortunate  princefs  wras  taken 
off  by  poifon. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  no  kingdom  has  in 
general  been  more  happy  in  its  fovereigns  than 
Denmark.  In  fo  long  a  fucceffion  of  monarchs, 
it  is  aflonifhing  to  find  fo  few  unworthy  of  the 
throne.  It  would  feem  as  if  elective  monarchy 
were  alone  attended  with  the  advantage  of  furnifh- 
ing  good  kings :  yet  we  muff  remark,  that  it  is 
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from  the  period  when  the  crown  was  rendered 
hereditary,  that  Denmark  has  been  governed  by 
the  belt  kings,  without  any  mixture  of  bad.  So 
great  a  difference  is  made,  in  the  adminiftration, 
between  a  property  which  the  poffeffor  views  as  a 
patrimony  for  his  children,  and  another  of  which 
he  only  confiders  himfelf  tenant  for  life,  without 
any  hope  for  his  family, 

Sweden. 

Sweden  fcarcely  prefents  more  than  two  fea- 
fons,  winter  and  fummer.  The  former  continues 
during  two  thirds  of  the  yeaf  :  but  the  Iky  is 
clear  :  the  air  is  pure  :  the  moon,  the  fnow,  the 
twilight,  render  the  nights  lefs  tedious,  and  even 
give  beauty  to  them.  The  fummer  is  very  hot, 
and  attended  with  equal  ferenity.  The  country  is 
diverfified  with  marihes,  foreffs,  and  mountains, 
which  latter  contain  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
even  filver  and  gold.  The  moft  curious  is  that 
of  Sala.  The  defeent  into  it  is  performed  in  a  tub 
fufpended  by  a  cable ;  and  to  re-afeend  by  the 
fame  conveyance,  requires  half  an  hour.  In  the 
tub  the  vihtor  is  accompanied  by  a  man  grimed 
with  fmoke,  carrying  a  torch  which  fheds  a  dim 
light,  and  occafionally  chanting  fongs  in  a  lugu¬ 
brious  tone.  In  the  paffage  he  feels  intenfe  cold, 
hears  torrents  rolling  on  every  fide  of  him,  and 
the  echoes  multiplying  the  found  of  their  fall.  At 
length  he  reaches  a  valf  cavern,  where  he  djff 
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covers  regular  rows  of  houfes  as  in  a  city,  a 
church,  a  ftream  of  fweet  water  flowing  through 
the  middle  of  the  fcene,  and  the  vault  fupported 
by  columns  which  appear  as  if  coated  with  ftlver, 
and  which  reflect  in  every  direction  a  dazzling 
light.  Such  is  the  picture  which  travelers  give  us 
of  that  fubterraneous  abode.  Have  they  not  perhaps 
heightened  the  colouring,  left;  we  fhould  accufe 
them  of  having  taken  great  trouble  for  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  frnall  importance  ? 

Lapland,  a  province  belonging  to  Sweden,  pre- 
fents  a  hideous  afpedt.  Winter  reigns  there  during 
ten  months  of  the  year  :  during  the  remaining 
two,  the  fun  fcarcely  ever  fets.  The  earth  then 
fuddenly  clothes  itfelf  with  plants  and  flowers  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  burft  forth  into,  exiftence 
whole  clouds  of  tormenting  flies,  which  oblige  the 
Laplanders  to.  furround  themfelves  with  thick 
fmoke.  They  travel  in  fledges  drawn  over  the 
fnow  by  rein-deer,  which  fometimes  carry  them 
ninety  miles  a  day. 

Sweden  is  a  monarchy  fubjedx  tp  the  ftates, 
which  aflemble  every  third  year.  The  peafantry 
have  there  fome  weight  in  the  fcale,  and  form  a 
diftindt  order.  There  is  a  permanent  fenate.  The 
ceconomy  of  the  government  is  well  regulated. 
The  laws  are  marked  with  wifdom.  We  will 
quote  one  only — that  which  concerns  duels.  When 
one  of  the  combatants  is  killed,  the  furvivor  is 
p  uni  Hied  with  death  ;  and  the  memory  of  both  is 
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branded  with  infamy.  If  neither  fall,  they  fuffer 
two  years’  confinement  on  bread  and  water.  Hence, 
inflead  of  challenges,  appeals  are  made  to  the  tri¬ 
bunals  ;  and  the  aggrefibr  is  condemned  to  make 
public  reparation.  A  falutary  check  on  the  paflions 
of  a  nation  at  once  irafcibie  and  delicate  on  the 
point  of  honour  ! 

The  Swedish  annals  reach  back  beyond  the  vul¬ 
gar  sera  :  but*  until  the  period  of  the  introduction 
of  Chriftianifm  into  the  country,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  they  fcarcely  contain  any 
thing  but  abfurd  fables.  We  indeed  find  in  them 
a  feries  of  kings,  but  without  fixed  dates,  or  any 
certainty  in  the  fucceflion.  The  good  qualities 
and  the  vices  which  hiftory  attributes  to  them  are 
equally  exaggerated.  Mankind  have  ever  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  marvelous  :  whence,  inflead  of  afcribing 
the  great  achievements  of  their  monarchs  to  their 
valour  and  mental  powers,  the  Swedifh  annalifls 
have  defcribed  them  as  the  refult  of  magic  opera¬ 
tions. 

Almofit  all  their  early  kings  are  reprefented  as 
forcerers.  When  they  could  not  make  their 
foldiers  climb  a  mountain,  they  removed  it.  If 
they  were  flopped  by  a  river,  they  dried  it  up  or 
forced  back  its  ftream  by  a  motion  of  the  hand. 
With  a  blaft  from  their  mouth  they  overturned 
forefls.  Whenever  they  hood  in  need  of  a  calm 
or  a  tempe.fr,  they  fpoke,  and  the  elements  obeyed 
their  voice.  After  death,  thofe  magicians  became 
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gods.  Territorial  conqueft  was  feldom  the  mo- 
tive  of  their  wars :  for  there  were  few  fpots  fuf- 
ficiently  alluring  in  thofe  frozen  regions,  where 
moreover  trafts  fo  extenfive  lay  unoccupied.  The 
general  incentive  to  hollilities  was  either  a  trea- 
fure  amaffed  by  an  avaricious  king,  or  a  young 
and  beautiful  princefs  whofe  hand  was  promifed  as 
the  reward  of  fuperior  prowefs.  One  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  thefe  favage  countries  were  the  birth¬ 
place  of  chivalry  :  at  leaft  we  cannot  fail  to  dif- 
cover  that  the  exceffes  of  that  whimfical  aifociation 
were  there  very  common — challenges,  adventure- 
feekings,  fraternities  of  arms,  compacts  of  friend- 
fhip  for  life  and  death. 

Such  is  that  between  Hunding  king  of  Sweden 
and  Hading  king  of  Denmark.  After  having 
fought  againft  each  other  a  number  of  unavailing 
battles,  fhed  Itreams  of  blood,  and  exhaufted  the 

x 

treafures  of  both  nations,  thofe  two  princes  ab¬ 
jured  their  reciprocal  aninrofity,  and  vowed  to 
each  other  eternal  friendfhip.  The  chief  condi¬ 
tion  was,  that,  whenever  the  one  fhouid  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  other’s  death,  he  fnould  kill  himfelf. 
While  the  Swedifh  monarch  lived  happy  in  his 
court,  enjoying  the  fvveets  of  a  peaceful  life  after 
the  fatigues  of  his  martial  exploits,  intelligence 
was  fuddenly  brought  to  him  that  the  Danifh  king 
.  had  ceafed  to  live.  Without  examining  into  the 
truth  of  the  report,  Hunding  alfembled  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  gave  them  a  great  feaft,  and  at  the  conclufion 
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threw  himfelf  into  a  butt  of  mead,  and  drowned 
himfelf.  Hading,  as  we  may  naturally  fuppofe, 
did  not  without  pain  hear  the  news  of  his  friend’s 
death.  But,  although  he  might  have  demurred 
r-efpecting  the  motives  to  the  fuicide  which  ought 
to  have  been  more  maturely  weighed,  the  Dane 
oonfidered  only  the  obligation  impofed  on  him  by 
the  point  of  honour,  to  obferve  his  promife  and 
not  furvive  his  friend.  He  therefore  affembied  in 
like  manner  his  court,  entertained  them  with  a 
great  banquet,  and  hanged  himfelf  in  their  pre¬ 
fence. 

In  the  year  853,  the  Swedes  were  converted  in 
crowds  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  monk 
Anfcharius,  fent  into  the  country  by  Louis  the 
Debonnaire,  baptifed  them  by  hundreds  at  a  time. 
But  their  faith  depended  in  fome  meafure  on  cir- 
cumftances.  While  they  yet  glowed  with  the  firft 
fervor  infpired  by  their  converfion,  a  dreadful 
famine  ravaging  the  kingdom,  the  people  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  infliction  of  that  fcourge  might 
probably  be  an  effect  of  the  refentment  of  their 
former  gods  who  were  incenfed  by  the  dereliction 
of  their  worfhip.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to 
compel  their  king  Glaus  to  renew  the  accuftomed 
facrific.es  to  them,  and,  on  his  refufal  to  comply 
with  their  defire,  put  him  to  death.  Every 
thing  was  in  extremes  at  that  period.  One  king 
was  prodigioufly  pious :  his  fucceflor  was  a  magi¬ 
cian,  The  one  refpe&ed  the  miffionaries  even  to 
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adoration :  the  other  maffacred  them.  While  the 
churches  were  pillaged  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
in  others  they  were  enriched  by  exorbitant  dona¬ 
tions.  Some  ecclefiaftics,  fent  by  Ethelred  king 
of  England,  collected  an  offering  of  fix  hundred 
marks  of  filver  at  the  celebration  of  a  fincrle  mafs. 

O 

After  that  fpecimen  of  liberality,  we  can  no  longer 
be  furprifed  that  the  Swedifh  clergy  became  in  time 
fo  opulent,  and  confequently  fo  powerful.  The 
fubmiflion,  however,  of  the  Swedes  to  Chriflianifm 
was  not  in  every  inftance  voluntary  :  for  we  find 
perfecutions  againft  thofe  who  refufed  to  embrace 
it,  and  thofe  perfecutions  avenged  by  the  murder 
of  the  kings  who  were  their  authors.  Thefe  vicilfi- 
tudes  caufe  as  great  confufion  in  the  ecclefiaftic 
hiflory  of  Sweden,  as  exifts  in  its  civil  hiftory. 

To  give  the  one  and  the  other  in  fome  kind  of 
order,  we  will  commence  from  a'  period  which 
equally  fuits  both. 

In  1141,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Eric,  fur-  Ei-icix, 
named  the  Holy.  He  founded  numerous  monafte-  A  -11‘ 
ries,  promulgated  admirable  laws,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  pun&ually  obferved,  Neverthelefs,  as  nothing 
is  fafe  from  the  tongue  of  obloquy,  it  has  been  af- 
ferted  that,  under  his  reign,  religion  had  degene¬ 
rated  into  fuperflition,  that  juflice  was  carried  to 
the  extent  of  rigor,  and  even  of  cruelty.  It  was 
only  by  virtue  of  a  compromife  with  Charles  the 
fon  of  his  immediate  predeceffor,  that  the  crown 
was  poifejfcd  by  Eric.  He  was  fon-in-law  to  a 
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former  king  j  but  his  virtues  caufed  him  to  be 
preferred  to  Charles,  with  the  condition,  however, 
annexed  to  that  preference,  that,  on  his  death,  the 
crown  fhould  revert  to  Charles. 

ctmicsVii,  On  Eric’s  deceafe,  Charles  experienced  fome 
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difficulties  before  he  could  afcend  the  throne  to 
which  that  flip ulation  entitled  him.  They  were 
occafionea  by  a  fufpicion  of  his  having  contributed 
to  the  death  of  Eric,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  The 
fon  of  the  latter,  named  Canute  Ericfon,  was  the 
perfon  whom  the  Swedes  wilhed  to  appoint  as  his 
fucceffor.  Charles  however  obtained  the  diadem  ; 
and  Canute,  fearing  the  refentment  of  his  fuccefsful 
rival,  fled  into  Norway.  Charles  was  warmly  de- 
voted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  whofe  influence  had  been 
inilrumental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne.  In 
gratitude  for  that  fervice,  he  granted  to  the  fove- 
reign  pontif  the  entire  inheritance  of -every  Swede 
who  fhould  die  without  poflerity,  and  even  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  thofe  who  left  iflfue. 

Seeing  himfelf  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne, 
Charles  no  longer  feared  the  competition  of  Canute, 
but  invited  him  to  return,  and  promifed  him  the 
title  of  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But  the 
high-minded  fon  of  Eric  difdained  to  accept  the 
boon  proffered  by  him  whom  he  confidered  as  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  He  returned  indeed  into 
Sweden,  but  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  he 
had'  raifed  in  Norway,  and,  having  made  Charles 
prifoner,  condemned  him  to  death.  It  is  not 
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clearly  decided  whether  that  fentence  was  dilated 
by  jultice  or  ambition.  Certainly  Canute  is  not 
free  from  the  imputation  of  having  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  governed  by  the  latter,  and  fhown  little  de- 
licacy  in  his  choice  of  the  means  of  gratifying  it. 

In  other  refpefts  he  bears  the  character  of  a  great 
king ;  and  his  memory  figures  with  honour  in  the 
annals  of  Sweden. 

His  fon  Suercher  was  chofen  his  fucceffor,  -on  SuercW, 

1  A.D.  Ilgl, 

condition  that  the  fceptre  mould,  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  pafs  to  the  hand  of  Eric  the  fon  of 
Charles.  To  confirm  this  arrangement,  Eric  Eric  x, 
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elpoufed  Suercher’s  daughter,  and  named  as  his 
fuccelfor  that  prince’s  fon  John,  his  brother-in-  J°Kn> 

,  A.D.  1220, 

law.  The  latter  was  fucceeded  by  the  fon  of 

Eric  X,  whofe  name  alfo  was  Eric.  .  Ericxi. 

A  Ihort  time  previous  to  his  accefiion,  this 

prince  was  attacked  by  a  palfy  which  deprived 

him  of  the  ufe  of  an  arm  and  a  leg,  affected  his 

tongue,  and  caufed  him  to  hammer,  whence  he 

received  the  furname  of  the  Stammerer.  It  more- 
/  . 

over  gave  him  an  air  of  idiotifm  which  conveyed 
a  difadvantageous  idea  of  his  talents.  But  he  re¬ 
tained  all  his  mental  faculties  in  their  full  vigor, 
and  gave  proofs  of  them  in  circumftances  of  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

There  was  in  Sweden  a  powerful  family  of  the 
na,me  of  Falkunger.  Eric,  hoping  to  quiet  their 
ambition  by  his  favours,  gave  his  filters  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  two  of  them,  and  himfelf  elpoufed  one  of 
VOL.  Vtll.  3L  L 
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their  daughters.  But,  notwithftanding  this  al¬ 
liance,  the  elded:  of  the  Falkungers,  by  name 
Canute,  a  man  endowed  with  feductive  eloquence, 
and  in  that  particular  much  fuperior  to  the  Stam¬ 
merer,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king.  In 
courage,  however,  and  capacity,  he  had  not  the 
advantage  over  Eric,  who  combated  him,  made 
him  prifoner,  and  indicted  on  him  the  punifhment 
of  decapitation.  The  king  had  another  brother- 
in-law,  named  Birger- Jerl,  whofe  fervices  he  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  that  war.  On. Eric’s  death,  the 
public  fuft'rage  eledted  as  his  fucceifor  his  nephew 
Waldemar,  a  youth  under  age,  and  fon  to  Birger, 
who  was  appointed  regent. 

The  family  of  Falkunger  was  rivaled  by  that 
of  Flockenger,  which  was  equally  powerful,  and 
not  lefs  ambitious.  Birger,  an  enemy  to  the  latter, 
treacherouily  circumvented  and  beheaded  them 
all,  except  one,  named  Charles.  The  regent  re¬ 
tained  the  authority  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  did 
not,  until  his  death,  furrender  it  to  Waldemar. 
It  appears  that  he  had  given  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  it  to  another  of  his  fons,  by  name  Magnus. 
The  two  brothers  lived  on  fuch  good  terms  with 
each  other,  that  Waldemar,  fetting  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Jerufalem,  intruded  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  to  Magnus,  who  faith¬ 
fully  reftored  it  to  his  brother  after  his  return. 
But  in  the  lequel  difcord  arofe  between  them  :  nor 
icould  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  find  any  other  mean 
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of  preventing  its  confequences  than  that  of  dividing 
Sweden  and  giving  to  each  a  part.  But  this  proved 
a  mifchievous  expedient,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex^ 
pedlation  of  thofe  who  adopted  it,  produced  a  civil 
war.  Waldemar  -loft  his  crown.  Magnus  wore  it  Magnus, 
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with  glory,  and  kept  fo  firm  polfeflion  of  it  as  to 
be  enabled  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  fon  Birger,  in 
fpite  of  the  efforts  which  Waldemar  made  to  re-¬ 
cover  it. 

Birger  being  no  more  than  eleven  years  old,  his  Birs*r  Ir> 
father  appointed  Torkel  Cnutfon  as  his  guardian, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Birger,  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  majority,  proved  himfe'f  to  be 
pofTeffed  of  talents.  Together  with  thofe  talents-, 
he  flowed  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of  his  two  brothers, 
Waldemar  and  Eric.  Magnus  had  committed  the 
error  of  bellowing  on  them  apanages  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  fufficiently  powerful  to  make  war  on 
the  king  their  brother.  It  is  not  eafy  to  decide  on 
which  fide  lay  the  wrong :  but  the  iffue  proved 
favourable  to  the  two  princes,  who  made  the 
monarch  prifoner.  They  did  not  releafe  him  until 
he  had  eonfented  to  grant  them  privileges  which 
converted  their  apanages  into  real  fovereignties. 

Rellored  to  liberty,  Birger  formed  the  defign 
not  only  of  recovering  his  authority,  but  alfo  of 
extending  his  vengeance  even  to  the  perfons  of  his 
brothers.  During  feven  years  he  follered  the  dark 
project  in  his  bofom,  lavilhing  on  them  meantime 
the  mofl  flattering  carelfes,  and  beguiling  them  by 
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every  poffible  mark  of  confidence.  By  the  dextrous 
ufe  of  thefe  means,  he  banifhed  ail  fufpicion  from 
their  minds,  and  decoved  them  into  a  fortrefs 
which  was  the  place  of  his  refiderice.  There  the 
perfidious  traitor  gave  them  the  moil  amicable  re¬ 
ception  :  but,  during  the  fiience  of  the  night, 
while  they  lay  in  their  firfl:  fieep,  he  burft  into 
their  apartment  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians. 
Waldemar  was  immediately  feifed  without  refif- 
tance  :  but  Eric,  attempting  to  defend  himfelf,  was 
pierced  with  feveral  wounds.  Birger  poured  on 
his  unfortunate  brothers  a  torrent  of  opprobrious 
and  fcoffing  language,  after  which  he  ordered  them 
to  be  loaded  with  irons  and  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon.  In  that  ntuaiion,  Eric  died  of  his  wounds, 
which  had  remained  undreffied,  and  Waldemar 
periffied  with  hunger. 

This  atrocious  tranfaclion  roufed  all  Sweden  to 
arms ;  and  Birger,  unable  to  withftana  the  univer- 
fal  combination  againft  him,  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married. 
At  his  court  he  experienced  a  reception  too  good 
for  lo  deteftable  a  villain — coldnefs  and  'indiffe¬ 
rence.  In  fleeing  from  the  vengeance  of  his  fub- 
jects,  he  had  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Magnus. 
So  violent  uras  the  public  indignation  againft  the 
'parent,  that  it  fell  on  the  fon,  who,  though  he 
appears  to  have  been  innocent,  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  diet,  through  hatred  of  his  father. 

The  affembly  of  the  ftates  placed  on  the  throne 
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Magnus,  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Eric,  although 
not  more  than  three  years  old.  They  appointed 
as  his  guardian,  under  the  title  of  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  Kettlemunfon,  a  zealous  adherent  and 
friend  of  the  two  murdered  brethren.  Under  his 
protectorate,  the  adminiftration  was  conducted 
with  prudence,  nrmnefs,  and  policy.  It  was  guided 
by  caprice  under  Magnus,  who  fulfered  himfelf  to 
be  governed  by  his  favourites.  Entirely  fwayed 
by  a  crowd  of  inconsiderate  young  men,  he  began 
by  announcing  to  Denmark  haughty  pretenfions 
which  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  Sovereignty 
of  that  kingdom.  Fruflrated  of  his  expectations 
in  that  quarter,  he  turned  his  arms  againfl  the 
Ruffians,  with  whom  he  waged  an  unfuccefsful 
war.  At  the  fame  time  he  loaded  the  people  with 
taxes,  of  which  he  lavifhed  the  produce  on  his 
courtiers,  and,  among  others,  on  a  young  nobleman 
whom  he  created  duke  of  Hailand,  while  the  queen 
gratified  him  with  other  favours  not  lefs  dishonour¬ 
able  to  the  king. 

Struck  with  this  mixture  of  weaknefs  and  ty¬ 
ranny  in  their  monarch,  the  people  paffed  from 
contempt  to  hatred.  The  nobles,  convinced  of 
the  king’s  incapacity,  propofed  to  him  to  defcend 
to  a  private  Ration  which  was  the  mofl  Suitable  for 
him,  and  to  refign  his  two  crowns  to  his  fons — 
that  of  Sweden  to  Eric  the  elder,  and  that  of 
Norway  to  Hacquin  the  younger.  The  queen, 
who  had  great  influence  on  his  mind,  prevented 
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him  from  acceding  to  the  propofed  meafure :  but 
he  was  compelled  to  it,  and  Eric  chofen  in  his 
Head. 

A  war  now  broke  out  between  the  father  and 
the  foil,  which  was  terminated  by  a  partition  of 
the  kingdom  between  them.  The  queen,  diffatis- 
fled  to  fee  herfelf  thus  {tripped  of  half  her  former 
authority,  poifoned  her  fon :  whereupon  Magnus 
re-entered  into  the  poffeflion  of  undivided  power : 
but,  confcious  of  his  own  weaknefs,  he  placed  him- 
felf  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
whom  he  had  formerly  attempted  to  defpoil  of  his 
kingdom,  and  gave  him  one  of  the  fineft  provinces 
of  pvceden,  on  condition  of  being  alTifted  by  him  in 
cafe  of  need.  This  furrender  having  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Hates,  Magnus,  to  avoid  the 
refentment  of  his  lubjedts,  fled  into  Norway,  of 
which  realm  he  had  ceded  the  crown  to  his  fon 
Hacquin. 

The  Swedes  made  violent  complaints  to  tjiat 
prince  againH  the  condubt  of  his  father,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  requeH  that  he  might  not  fufler  him  to 
return  to  Sweden,  Unwilling  to  difoblige  them, 
and  fearing  leH  a  refufal  fhould  throw  a  bar  in  his 
own  way  to  the  Sw7edifh  throne,  Hacquin  confented 
to  detain  his  father,  and  moreover  to  break  off  all 
connexion  with  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark, 
whofe  ambition  and  new  intrigues  excited  the 
fears  of  the  Swedes.  But  Hacquin  himfelf  did 
F*ot  faithfully  adhere  to  his  engagement :  on  the 
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contrary,  he  married  Waldemar’s  daughter,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Margaret ;  which  fo  incenfed  the  Swedes, 
that  they  depofed  the  father,  declared  void  all  his 
ion’s  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  conferred 
it  on  Albert  duke  of  Mecklenburg. 

Albert  conducted  himfelf  fo  ill  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fo  many  diforders  and  depredations 
were  committed  by  the  Germans  who  compofed 
his  court  and  army,  that  the  Swedes,  although 
they  abhorred  the  Daniih  yoke,  chofe  rather  to 
bend  their  necks  to  it  than  remain  fubjeCt  to  that 
of  the  Germans.  Margaret  had  at  an  early  period 
of  her  age  loft  her  hufband  Hacquin,  who  left  her 
no  iifue  except  a  fon  named  Olaus.  Death  having 
carried  oft'  the  young  prince,  his  mother  continued 
to  govern  Norway,  and  difplayed  fo  great  prudence 
in  her  adminiftration,  that,  on  the  death  of  her 
father  Waldemar,  the  Danes  thought  themfelves 
happy  in  feeing  their  fceptre  devolve  to  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  to  whom  befides  it  now  of  right 
belonged  in  confequence  of  the  extinction  of  Wal¬ 
demar’s  other  progeny.  Margaret  evinced  equal 
capacity  in  the  government  of  that  fecond  king¬ 
dom  :  whence  the  Swedes,  conceiving  that  fhe 
could  with  the  fame  eafe  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
third,  made  to  her  a  tender  of  their  diadem.  It 
was  not  on  her  head  a  vain  ornament :  for,  with 
the  authority  of  a  fovereign,  Ihe  exerted  all  the 
rights  which  that  crown  conferred  on  her.  After 
the  abdication  of  Albert,  fhe  united  the  three 
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realms  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar.  But,  although 
the  had  engaged  to  fliow  no  preference  in  her  at¬ 
tention  to  any  one  above  the  other  two,  lire  could 
not  avoid  betraying  a  predilection  for  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark,  which  w'as  her  paternal  inheritance. 
This  partiality  appears  in  the  laft  advice  which  Ihe 
Eric  xii,  gave  on  her  death-bed  to  Eric,  her  diftant  relative, 
j4i..  wjlom  app0}nted  her  fucceflor.  “  Sweden,” 
faid  fhe,  “  mull  feed  you  :  Norway  muft  clothe 
“  you  :  and,  with  refpedt  to  Denmark,  you  muft 
ec  fpare  that  kingdom,  as  the  magazine  of  all  your 
“  refources  in  cafes  of  neceflity.” 

No  country  has  ever  been  rendered  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  than  Sweden  by  the  very  meafures  devifed 
to  promote  its  .welfare.  From  time  immemorial  it 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  Denmark :  rivers  of 
blood  had  flowed;  and  whenever  hollilities  had 
been  fufpended,  that  fufpenfion  was  the  effedt  not 
of  a  fubllantial  treaty  of  peace,  but  of  a  wretched 
■  truce  made  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  recovering 
flrength  to  aim  at  each  more  deadly  blows.  The 
Swedes,  weary  of  thofe  inceflant  viciflitudes,  ac¬ 
ceded  to  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  a  meafure  dictated  by  wife  policy,  and 
calculated  to  infure  to  them  and  their  poherity 
that  peace  wdiich  their  progenitors  had  never  en¬ 
joyed.  They  moreover  expedted  to  find  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free  government  under  kings  who 
fliould  act  as  their  protestors :  but,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Margaret,  they  already  felt  the  reftraints 
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*  t»f  opprefTion.  Under  Eric  they  ftruggled  with 
the  Danifh  yoke,  and  endeavoured  to  fhake  it  off : 
but  their  exertions  produced  no  other  effeft  than 
that  of  rendering  its  weight  more  heavy  and  gall¬ 
ing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  woes  with  which 
Sweden  was  overwhelmed  during  the  reign  of  that 
indolent  prince,  or  the  excefles  committed  by  the 
infolent  governors  whom  he  fent  thither.  They 
ruined  the  nobles  by  compelling  them  to  ferve  at 
their  own  expenfe  in  the  continental  wars  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Danes,  and  to  pay  from  their  own 
purfes  the  price  of  their  ranfom  whenever  they  fell 
prifbners  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They 
promoted  Danifh  fubje&s  to  the  Swedifh  prelacies, 
and  received  a  fhare  of  the  fpoil  which  thofe 
intruded  foreigners  acquired  by  plundering  the 
clergy.  One  of  thofe  governors,  Ericfon  of  Wef- 
terahs,  declared  himfelf  a  fworn  enemy  to  that  in- 
offenfive  and  laborious  clafs  of  men,  the  peafants. 
He  caufed  them  to  be  maffacred  and  fubje&ed  to 
cruel  tortures  for  his  mere  amufement :  fome  h® 
fmothered  with  fmoke  :  others  he  flayed  and  faked 
and  broiled  alive.  With  refpeQ:  to  the  women, 
he  took  a  pleafure  in  ordering  them  to  be  yoked 
to  the  plough,  and  driven  with  the  goad,  after  the 
manner  of  oxen. 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  fuch  enormities 
of  violent  tyranny,  though  perhaps  confined  to  a 
fingle  diftrift,  excited  a  general  infnrrefUon.  The 
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fenate,  who  were  treated  with  more  delicacy,  for 
fome  time  hehtated  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
Eric,  efpecially  as  they  faw  that  it  was  not  a  patri¬ 
otic  regard  to  the  public  wellfare,  but  ambition  and 
the  defire  of  invading  a  throne  which  already  was 
nearly  vacant,  that  impelled  the  nobles  to  provoke 
a  revolution.  In  the  foremofl  rank  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  ftood  Charles  Canutfon,  grand  marechal  of 


the  realm.  He  was  oppofed  by  fome  rivals,  among 
whom  was  his  own  brother-in-law  Nicolas  Steno. 
Eric  availed  himfelf  of  their  contefl  :  after  having 
fulfered  the  dilgrace  of  a  foleirin  depofition,  he 
procured  himfelf  to  be  re-inflated  on  the  throne, 
under  certain  conditions  which  he  fubfcribed  as 
propofed  to  him  by  the  fenate  :  and  he  now  fo 
firmly  eflablifhed  his  authority,  as  to  tranfmit  the 
Swedifh  diadem  to  Chriflopher,  his  fucceffor  in 
Denmark.  Chriflopher  ruled  the  Swedes  with  a 
fceptre  of  iron.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  depof- 
ing  him,  when  he  died.  Having  aflembled  a  diet, 
they  appointed  two  brothers,  Bengt  and  Nils  Jan- 
fon,  as  regents  until  they  fhould  form  a  determi¬ 
nation  refpefling  the  choice  of  a  king. 

Canutfon  did  not  forget  his  own  interefls  in 
that  emergency,  but  fo  fuccefsfully  flattered  the 
regents  that  he  obtained  a  nomination  to  the  regal 
dignity.  To  the  Swedifh  crown  he  alfo  added 
that  of  Norway,  which  was  fpontaneoufly  tendered 
to  him.  This  two-fold  inflance  of  good  fortune 
infpired  him  with  a  wifh  to  acquire  alfo  the  Danifh 
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diadem :  but  he  ought  rather  to  have  employed 
his  attention  in  fecuring  the  two  former  on  his 
head.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  addition  to 
the  unfortunate  war  which  he  undertook  againfl 
Denmark,  he  quarreled  with  his  clergy.  The 
archbiffiop  of  Upfal  ffiowed  himfelf  overtly  hoftile 
to  him,  and,  in  a  manifefto  publicly  read  and 
polled  up  on  the  gate  of  hi§  cathedral,  accufed 
him  of  having  opprefled  the  clergy  and  laity,  of 
being  a  heretic,  and  of  conferring  all  offices  and 
employments  on  his  infamous  favourites. 

After  this  proclamation  the  prelate  returned 
into  the  church,  diverted  himfelf  of  his  epifcopal 
robes,  put  on  a  coat  of  mail,  and  fwore  that  he 
would  never  refume  the  ecclertaftic  habit  until  the 
kingdom  ffiould  be  reftored  to  happinefs.  By  that 
happinefs  he  underftood  the  expulfion  of  Canut- 
fon,  which  he  had  concerted  with  the  Daniffi  mo¬ 
narch,  Chriftian  I ;  and  fo  effedtually  did  he 
labour  for  the  accomplifhment  of  that  objedt,  that 
Canutfon,  clofely  blockaded  in  Stockholm,  deem¬ 
ed  himfelf  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  efcape 
from  that  city  with  his  treasure,  which  he  tranf- 
ported  to  Bantzic.  After  his  flight,  Chriftian  was-  ch  ifthn  i, 
placed  on  the  Swedifh  throne.  A'D‘ 144?* 

No -long  time  elapfed  ere  the  archbiffiop  was 
punilhed  for  that  indulgence  of  his  refentment : 
for  Chriftian,  not  finding  in  him  a  docility  equal 
to  his  expectations,  caufed  him  to  be  feifed  and 
carried  away  to  Denmark.  This  adt  of  violence 
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having  deprived  the  monarch  of  the  fupport  of  the 
clergy,  Canutfon  feifed  the  propitious  moment, 
and  re-afcended  the  throne.  It  was  now  Chri- 
ftian’s  turn  to  pay  court  to  the  archbifhop  his 
prifoner.  He  fent  him  back  to  Sweden  perfectly 
appealed,  and  flattered  by  the  promife  of  placing 
in  his  hands  the  whole  regal  authority  if  he  could 
procure  for  him  a  reftoration  of  the  title.  Fired 
with  this  hope,  the  prelate  fo  effectually  exerted 
his  efforts,  that,  after  a  fanguinary  conflict,  Canut¬ 
fon  was  compelled  not  only  to  retire  as  before, 
but  alfo  to  fwear  that  he  would  never  refume  the 
fceptre,  even  though  it  Ihould  be  offered  to  him. 

That  oath  was  the  oath  of  an  ambitious  man  * 
His  implacable  enemy,  the  archbifhop,  being  re¬ 
moved  by  death,  the  oath  was  forgotten,  and 
Canutfon  again  encircled  his  brows  with  the 
diadem.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  defcended 
to  the  tomb,  decorated  with  that  ornament  fo  dear 
to  the  living,  which  he  had  purchafed  by  twenty- 
feven  years  of  toils  and  difficulties.  Chriftian 
reaped  no  advantage  from  Canutfon’s  death  :  for 
the  Swedes,  being  weary  of  the  Danifh  yoke, 
chofe  from  one  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
kingdom  a  protestor  or  regent,  named  Steen  Sture. 
His  adminiflration,  which  lafted  twenty  years,  was 
very  turbulent :  he  had  the  people  on  his  fide  ; 
but  the  fenate  were  adverfe  to  him.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned,  depofed,  re-eflablifhed,  and  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  feeing  the  flates  emancipate  th'emfelves 
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from  all  fubje&ion  to  Chriftian.  That  pleafure, 
however,  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  chagrin  of 
feeing  them  acknowledge  another  Swedilh  mo¬ 
narch,  John,  to  whom  the  regent  was  obliged  to  J0,y> 

&  °  a.d.  1497, 

fubmit,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  abdicate  his  au¬ 
thority. 

Steen  Sture  aftifted  at  the  coronation  of  the  new 
king  :  on  which  occafion  he  betrayed  fome  fym- 
ptoms  of  diffatisfa&ion  which  indicated  that  he 
would  not  long  delay  to  ekert  his  utmoft  efforts 
for  the  recovery  of  that  authority  and  rank  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  relinquish.  In  effedt,  he  fo 
judicioully  availed  himfelf  of  John’s  errors,  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  fomented  the  public  difcontent,  that  he  was 
again  appointed  regent.  He  died  in  1504,  having 
to  his  death  poffeffed  that  dignity,  which  was  now 
conferred  on  Suante  Sture,  who,  like  him,  was 
defcended  from  the  family  that  had  formerly  worn 
the  crown.  The  latter  dying  in  1512,  the  ffates 
appointed  in  his  flead  the  fon  .of  Steen  Sture,  a 
young  man  endowed  with  effimable  qualities. 

Notwithftanding  his  talents  and  valour,  Sweden 
was  invaded  by  Chriftian  II,  John’s  fucceffor  on 
the  Danifli  throne.  That  invader  was  aftifted  by 
Guftavus  Trolle  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  who  had 
been  Sture’s  competitor  for  the  regency,  and  who 
now  perfonally  proclaimed  the  Dane.  Purfuant 
to  a  provifional  arrangement,  Chriftian  obtained  c,iriftisn  Tb 

1  °  AD  ij«A 

as  hoftages  fome  diftinguilhed  members  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  .  among  whom  was  the  young  Guftavus 
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Vafa,  who  was  tranfported  with  the  others  to 
Denmark.  The  regent  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  difconcerted  by  the  fuperiority  which  the  Danifh 
monarch  derived  from  the  pofleflion  of  fo  many 
important  perfonages,  but  courageoufly  alferted 
the  rights  of  his  country.  He  fought  the  enemy, 
fell  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  was  carried  off  by 
his  friends,  and  died  of  his  wounds.  His  death 
facilitated  to  Chriftiafi  the  means  of  executing  the 
dreadful  project  which  he  had  formed  for  the  op- 
preflion  of  Sweden. 

The  cruel  policy  of  tyrants  refembles  the  favage 
inftinCt  of  the  bealts  of  prey,  which  teaches  them 
to  tear  the  guardians  to  pieces,  that  they  may  after¬ 
ward  more  eafily  devour  the  flock.  Chriftian  cut  off 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  with  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  The  entire  fenate  was  conducted  to 
death  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  who  beheld  that  maflacre  with  apparent 
apathy.  The  peafantry  viewed  the  event  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  juft  retribution  for  the  op* 
preflive  conduct  of  the  nobles  who  had  converted 
the  monarchy  into  a  kind  of  ariftocracy.  They 
flattered  theinfelves  with  the  hope  of  greater  hap- 
pinefs  under  the  government  of  a  Angle  ruler : 
but  that  expectation  was  fruftrated  :  for  Chriftian, 
now  become  abfolute  matter,  and  uncontroled  by- 
fear  or  reftraint,  indifcriminately  pillaged  all 
ranks,  ereCted  every-where  fcaffolds  and  gibbets, 
and  brandifhed  the  fcythe  of  death  over  every  head. 
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It  was  not  fufficient  gratification  of  his  barbarity 
to  deprive  his  victims  of  life  :  he  took  moreover  a 
pleafure  in  prolonging  the  duration  of  their  fuf- 
ferings  by  the  fight  of  the  preparations  which 
preceded  the  execution :  he  wifhed  to  give  them 
as  it  were  a  full  relifh  of  all  the  bitternefs  of  death. 
Among  other  inftances  of  his  cruelty,  he  is  laid  to 
have  obliged  women  to  few  with  their  own  hands 
the  facks  in  which  they  were  to  be  tied  up  and 
drowned. 

While  confined  as  a  hoftage  in  Denmark,  young 
Guftavus  Vafa,  the  defcendent  of  a  family  allied 
co  that  of  the  former  kings,  difplayed  qualities 
which  attracted  the  dangerous  notice  of  Chriftian. 
After  ineffedtual  efforts  to  gain  over  the  Swede* 
the  tyrant  ifl'ued  his  mandate  for  putting  him  to 
death.  Eric  Banner,  a  Danifh  nobleman,  who 
was  charged  with  that  deteflable  commiflion,  in- 
Ilead  of  executing  it,  obtained  its  revocation.  Lie 
even  held  forth  the  hope  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
infpire  the  youth  with  a  favourable  difpofition  to 
the  Danifh  government.  For  that  purpofe  he  took 
him  into  his  cultody,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
confiderable  fum  if  he  fuffered  him  to  efcape. 

Guftavus  was  not  long  under  Banner’s  roof 
before  he  gained  the  efteern  and  friendfhip  of  the 
whole  family.  He  was  favoured  with  a  reafonable 
fhare  of  liberty,  even  with  permiflion  to  hunt,  and 
other  indulgences  fufficient  to  beguile  the  irkfome 
moments,  were  it  poffible  for  a  perfon  to  forget 
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the  circumftance  of  his  captivity.  Reftraint  be« 
came  more  painful,  and  the  defire  of  efcape  more 
powerful,  from  the  moment  when  Guftavus  heard 
of  the  malfacre  of  Stockholm,  in  which  his  father 
had  been  involved.  Confidering  himfelf  thence¬ 
forward  as  intruded  with  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  mounted  his  horfe  according  to  cuftom,  under 
pretence  of  going  to  the  chafe,  plunged  deep  into 
the  foreft,  and  affumed  the  garb  of  a  peafant.  After 
a  march  of  two  days  through  almoft  impracti¬ 
cable  paths  and  over  mountains,  he  arrived  at  the 
laft  town  on  the  Danilh  frontier.  No  perfon  was 
admitted  into  the  place  without  a  paffport.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  a  fair  happened  at  that  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  to  be  held  there  for  the  fale  of  cattle. 
Guftavus  prefented  himfelf  to  the  governor  in  the 
character  of  a  dealer,  and  was  differed  to  pafs  un- 
molefted  to  Lubec.  Banner,  who  had  fet  out  in 
purfuit  of  the  fugitive,  overtook  him  there,  and 
reproached  him  with  a  breach  of  confidence. 
Guftavus  pleaded  the  exifting  circumftances  in 
apology,  appeafed  his  late  hoft  by  a  promife  of 
remitting  to  him  the  fum  at  which  his  ranfom 
had  been  rated,  and,  without  delay,  departed  for 
Sweden,  although  he  knew  that  orders  had  been 
every-where  given  in  that  kingdom  to  arreft  him. 

The  fir  ft  town  where  he  made  himfelf  known 
had  belonged  to  the  deceafed  regent,  whofe  widow 
{till  lived  in  it  with  her  children  and. a  German 
garrifon.  Thofe  mercenary  foldiers  were  adsually- 
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in  treaty  with  Chriflian’s  emiffaries,  and  only 
waited  for  an  increafe  of  the  advantageous  offers 
made  to  them,  to  deliver  up  the  place.-  Gufla- 
vus  entered  into  a  conference  with  them,  affailed 
them  with  the  ufuai  arguments  calculated  to  make 
an  impreffion  on  their  minds,  the  glory  of  aveng¬ 
ing  innocent  blood,  the  pleafure  of  making  a  ty¬ 
rant  repent  of  his  violent  deeds.  They  afked  him 
where  were  his  refources,  his  army,  his  treafures. 
He  remained  filent.  They  called  him  a  madman, 
and  thought  they  fhowed  him  great  favour  in  not 
apprehending  him. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  veil  his  motions  in  fuch 
fecrecy  as  to  elude  the  knowledge  of  the  Danes. 
Their  garrifons  fent  out  parties  in  fearch  of  him  ; 
and  he  faw  himfelf  nearly  furrounded.  On  the 
point  of  being  feifed,  he  efcaped  concealed  in  a 
waggon  of  hay,  and  fought  fhelter  in  a  retired 
fpot  where  flood  an  old  caflle  belonging  to  his 
family.  Thence  he  wrote  to  every  brave  Swede 
of  his  acquaintance  who  felt  for  the  honour  of  his 
country.  But  the  terror  excited  by  the  maffacre 
at  Stockholm  had  frozen  up  their  courage.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  diftri&s  who  fur- 
rounded  him,  whether  through  conflemation  or 
indifference,  participated  the  general  torpor.  Guf- 
tavus  mingled  with  them,  ranged  through  their 
villages,  aflifled  at  their  affemblies  and  repafts, 
harangued  them,  and  ftimulated  them  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Danifh  tyrant.  But  they  anfwered— 
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64  Under  his  government  we  have  fait  and  herrings. 

42  Whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of  a  revolution, 

44  we  cannot  be  otherwife  than  poor.  We  are 

44  peafants  ;  and  peafants  we  muft  hill  remain, 

44  whoever  may  be  our  king,” 

Repulfed  in  that  quarter,  and  thinking  him  in- 

,  fecure  in  that  abode  of  his  anceftors  where  fearch 

might  be  made  for  him,  Guftavus  adopted  the  re- 

folution  of  proceeding  to  Dalecarlia.  If  he  fhould 

not  fucceed  in  roufmg  the  inhabitants  to  infur- 

reftion,  at  leaft  he  hoped  there  to  find  a  proper 

place  of  concealment,  and  to  live  in  fafety  in  the 

recelfes  of  the  mountains  and  thick  forefls  which 

» 

cover  the  face  of  that  province.  He  refumed  his 
ruftic  drefs,  and,  accompanied  by  a  fingde  man 
\Vhom  he  took  as  the  guide  of  his  way,  traverfed 
a  rugged  and  difficult  country.  Nearly  arrived  at 
the  place  of  his  deftination,  he  was  robbed  and 
abandoned  bv  his  condu&or,  and  thus  found  him- 
felf  defiitute  of  money  in  aftrange  place,  unknowing 
and  unknown.  Urged  by  the  call  of  hunger,  he 
buried  himfelf  in  the  mines,  and  there  wrought  for 
a  fubfiftence.  Under  his  coarfe  garb,  a  woman 
perceived  a  fine  embroidered  ffiirt,  which  led  her 
to  fufpect  that  he  was  fome  man  of  diftinguiffiecl 
rank  whom  perfecution  had  driven  to  feek  an 
afylum  in  thofe  caverns*  She  mentioned  her 
difcovery  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  whofe  cu- 
riofity  immediately  prompted  him  to  repair  to  the 
mine  for  the  purpofe  of  offering  his  protection  to 
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the  unfortunate  dranger.  On  approaching,  he 
recognifed  Gudavus,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
ftudent  at  the  univerdty  of  Upfal.  Prudence 
obliged  him  to  conceal  his  adonifhment.  He 
beckoned  to  him ;  and  the  miner  followed  him  to 
his  houfe. 

How  fweet  the  delight,  when,  in  the  fociety  of 
a  companion  of  his  youth,  one  can  enjoy  again 
by.retrofpedt  the  innocent  pleafures  of  his  early 
years!  But  how  charming  the  emotion,  when, 
to  thofe  fond  remembrances,  he  can  add  the  tern 
tier  effudons  of  his  heart  on  objects  intereding  to 
his  affedlion  !  the  captivity  of  his  relatives  and 
friends !  their  bloody  deaths !  his  uncertainty  re¬ 
specting  the  fate  of  the  furvivers !  what  doom 
awaits  himfelf!  The  honed'  Balecarlian  dwelt 
with  enthudadic  warmth  on  all  thofe  topics :  he 
-  quoted  with  animation  and  heart-felt  latisfacticn, 
variods  indances  of  the  valour  of  his  compatriots, 
their  hatred  of  the  Danes,  their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  their  ancient  fovereigns,  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence  furnilhed  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  courage  of  its  inhabitants.  Guf¬ 
tavus  lidened  to  him  with  rapture  :  his  boforn^ 
heaved  with  panting  joy :  he  conceived  the  mod 
exalted  hopes :  but,  when  he  talked-  to  his .  hod 
of  employing  thofe  means,  the  idea  of  expofmg 
his  wife  and  children,  of  abandoning  his  houfe, 
that  feat  of  pleafure  which  he  had  himfelf  eredted, 
thofe  arbours  which  he  had  planted,  all  thofe 
’  M  M  % 
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fweet  enjoyments  which  marked  his  days  with 
blifs — —that  chilling  idea  cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
Dalecarlian.  He  was  incapable  of  betraying  Guf- 
tavus  ;  but  he  felt  not  fufficient  courage  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  The  fugitive  youth  perceived 
that  his  prefence  could  thenceforward  only  tend 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  a  man  whofe  difpofition 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  eafe  and  tranquillity.  He 
therefore  quitted  him,  flill,  however,  relying  on 
his  difcretion  ;  and,  trufting  to  his  own  good  for¬ 
tune,  he  took  his  way,  without  a  guide,  through 
forefts  and  over  mountains,  and  arrived  fafe  at 
the  houfe  of  a  nobleman  named  Peterfon,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  in  the 
army. 

Peter  recognifed  him,  rufhed  into  his  embraces, 
liftened  with  every  appearance  of  lively  inter  eft  to 
the  recital  of  his  misfortunes,  feemed  more  af- 
fefted  by  them  than  Guftavus  himfelf,  exclaimed 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes,  entered  into  all 
the  proje&s  of  his  guefl,  and  enumerated  to  him 
the  neighbouring  nobles  and  peafants  on  whofe  fer- 
vices  he  could  depend.  Delighted  with  finding  at 
length  a  gallant  Swede  who  was  animated  by  the 
fame  fentiments  as  himfelf  and  willing  to  partici¬ 
pate  his  fortune,  Guftavus  unbofomed  himfelf  to 
his  hoft,  freely  difclofing  to  him  all  his  plans, 
together  with  the  means  of  execution.  No  fooner 
had  Peterfon  obtained  fufficient  information,  than 
the  traitor  privately  went  to  a  Danifh  officer,  and. 
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in  the  hope  of  a  rich  recompenfe,  betrayed  to  him 
all  Guflavus’s  projeds,  and  the  fecret  of  his  con¬ 
cealment.  The  Dane  furrounded  the  houfe.  But 
compaflion,  and  perhaps  a  more  tender  fentiment, 
watched  over  the  prefervation  of  the  fugitive  pa¬ 
triot.  Peterfon’s  wife  opportunely  apprifed  him 
of  her  hufband’s  perfidy,  favoured  his  efcape,  and 
procured  for  him  a  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  clergyman. 

That  ecclefiaftic  —  fuch  as  may  fometimes  be 
found  in  rural  parts — was  a  perfon  who  attentively 
ftudied  mankind,  refleded  on  public  affairs,  ob- 
ferved  the  courfe  of  events,  felt  no  bias  in  favour 
of  any  party,  and  was  capable  of  giving  excellent 
advice.  He  received  Guftavus  with  refped  and 
tendernefs ;  and,  far  from  being  terrified  by  the 
projed  which  the  young  hero  entertained  of  op- 
pofing  the  power  of  Denmark,  he  traced  out  to 
him  the  path  which  he  mull  purfue  to  obtain  ulti¬ 
mate  fuccefs,  <£  It  is  not,”  faid  he,  “  the  nobles 
“  that  you  muft  endeavour  to  gain  over  to  your 
“  party  ;  for  they,  fatisfied  with  the  fecurity  and 
“  independence  which  they  enjoy  tn  their  moun- 
“  tains,  take  little  concern  in  the  revolutions  that 
<c  happen  at  court.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prevail 
<c  on  them  to  arm  their  vaffals,  becaufe  their 
<c  wealth  entirely  depends  on  the  labours  of  that 
“  body  of  men,  which  will  be  fufpended  by  a  war. 
“  But  the  vaffals  muft  be  induced  to  take  Up  arms 
“  of  their  own  accord.” 
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To  prepare  matters  for  that  cri'fts,  the  prieft  un¬ 
dertook  to  procure  the  circulation  of  a  report  that 
the  Danes  were  preparing  to  come  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  eftablifh  new  taxes  by  force  of  arms.  He 
employed  his  relatives  and  friends  to  difleminate 
the  alarming  intelligence  ;  and  when  he  faw  that 
the  public  mind  was  fufficiently  imprefied  with  the 
idea,  he  advifed  Guftavus  to  prefent  himfelf  at  a 
public  feaft  held  in  a  fmail  town  where  all  the 
peafants  of  the  furrounding  diftrict  were  annually 
wont  to  alfemble.  “  Never,”  added  he,  cc  are  they 
<c  more  inclined  to  revolt  than  at  the  times  of  thofe 
“  meetings,  when  they  eftimate  their  ftrength  from 
“  their  number.”  • 

The  young  hero  made  his  appearance  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  and  place.  The  minds  of  the  peafants 
were  prepared.  His  air  of  intrepidity  and  refo- 
lution,  tempered  by  a  mixture  of  melancholy 
which  was  naturally  excited  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  the  other  fenators,  affedted  the  hearts  of 
the  gazing  multitude.  He  fpoke  to  them  of  that 
horrible  maflacre,  of  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  of  the  perfecutions  which  the  Swedes 
daily  fullered,  and  thofe  with  which  they  were 
further  threatened.  He  was  interrupted  by  ex¬ 
clamations  of  rage  againft  the  Danes. — ’Guftavus 
took  advantage  of  their  kindled  ardor,  aftembled 
around  him  the  rnoft  determined  of  his  auditors, 
rufned  with  them  to  attack  the  fortrefs  where  re- 
fided  the  governor  who  was  far  from  expecting 
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that  Jioftile  vifit,  took  it  by  aflault,  and  put  to  the 
fvvord  the  commandant  and  all  his  Danes. 

From  that  moment  the  life  of  Guftavus  was  an 
un-interrupted  feries  of  triumphs.  At  the  head  of 
his  Dalecarlians,  he  hafarded  the  moll  perilous  en- 
terprifesofwar,and  his  effortswere  invariably  crown- 
ed  with  victory.  The  moll  aftonifhing  of  his  exploits 
was  a  pedeftrian  attack  made  in  the  open  fea  on 
the  Danifh  fleet.  He  was  engaged  in  befieging 
Stockholm,  and  clofely  prefled  the  garrifon.  The 
Danes  came  to  their  abidance.  A  fudden  froft 
bound  their  veflels  in  ice  at  a  diltance  from  the 
port.  Guftavus  formed  the  bold  refolution  of 
going  to  burn  the  hoftile  fliips.  His  foldiers 
marched  over  the  ice,  grafping  their  fwords  in  one 
hand,  and  torches  in  the  ether.  They  attempted 
to  fcale  the  veflels.  The  artillerv  thundered  asainft 
the  afiailants ;  and  its  lightnings,  combined  Ivith 
the  glare  of  the  flambeaux,  prefented  a  fpediacle 
truly  terrific.  In  fpite  of  the  defenfive  efforts  of 
the  Danes,  feveral  of  their  veflels  were  fet  on  fire. 
The  cracklings  of  the  ice  giving  way  under  the 
weight,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  flirieks  of 
thofe  who  lay  perifhing  in  the  flames,  and  the 
darknefs  of  that  tremendous  night,  ftruck  terror 
into  the  fouls  of  the  Danes.  They  however 
refeued  the  greater  number  of  their  fliips  from 
the  conflagration :  but  they  would  not  have  faved 
a  Angle  one,  if  an  intervening  thaw  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  a  fecond  attack  which  Guftavus  intended 
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to  make  on  the  morrow.  This  victory,  gained  in 
the  fight  of  the  capital,  determined  even  the  moil 
lukewarm  of  his  countrymen  in  his  favour.  In 
a  diet  which  was  affembled  to  deliberate  whether 
the  nation  Ihould  choofe  a  king,  the  people,  in 
fpite  of  the  fenators  who  called  for  a  regent,  in- 
filled  on  the  election  of  a  monarch,  determined 

Guftavus  that  Guftavus  ihould  be  the  fovereign  cf  their 

Vafa,  .  ,  ^ 

A.D’1523.  choice,  j  and  accordingly  he  received  the  regal 
diadem. 

Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  the  war  with  the 
Danes  had  been  incefiant,  and  even  carried  on 
with  barbarous  cruelty.  In  thofe  times  of  frantic 
excefs,  it  was  often  forbidden  to  make  any  prifon- 
ers.  The  combatants  butchered  each  other  without 
mercy :  the  towns  were  difmantled,  the  open  coun¬ 
try  laid  wafte,  the  villages  confumed  to  aihes. 
Sweden  every- v/here  prefented  a  fpectacle  of  hor¬ 
ror  ;  and  all  thefe  barbarities  were  committed  for 
the  purpofe  of  determining  to  whom  obedience 
fhould  be  paid.  The  concentration  of  all  the  fuf- 
frages  in  the  perfon  of  Guftavus  put  a  final  period 
to  thofe  fanguinary  contefls :  but  others  arofe  on 
the  fubject  of  religion. 

Guftavus  had  fometimes  been  oppofed  by  the 
clerical  body  :  wherefore  policy  fuggefted  to  him 
the  advantage  of  introducing  Lutheranifm  into  his 
dominions.  No  prince  eve?  difplayed  greater  pru¬ 
dence  in  a  revolution  of  that  kind — elfewhere  fre¬ 
quently  productive  of  violent  convulfions.  He 
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fubmitted  to  the  talk — a  talk  ofweaTifome  drudgery 
to  a  warrior — of  ftudying  theology,  aflifting  at  the 
difputes  of  the  oppofite  teachers,  entering  into  the 
minutiae  of  religious  worlhip,  detecting  the  in¬ 
trigues,  at  one  time  of  avarice,  at  another  of  per¬ 
fecting  or  perfecuted  zeal.  He  at  length  accom- 
plifhed  the  defired  objeCt,  but  not  without  trouble, 
and — in  fpite  of  his  wife  precautions — not  with¬ 
out  confiderable  uneafmefs  to  himfelf  and  others. 
Happy  thofe  who  afterward  reap  the  bleffings  of 
a  revolution,  when  it  is  productive  of  any !  but 
unhappy  they  who  experience  its  effeds  in  its  pro- 
grefs  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  innovation  he  had  made 
in  the  national  worlhip,  and  although  he  had  not 
even  left  the  clerical  poffeffions  untouched,  Guf- 
tavus  continued  to  enjoy  the  undiminilhed  affeCtion 
and  efteem  of  his  fubjeCts.  He  had  a  tafte  for  the 
fciences,  a  well-informed  mind,  and  united  in  his 
perfon  the  valour  of  a  foldier,  the  ability  of  a 
general,  and  the  talents  of  a  ftatefman.  His  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  was  graceful,  his  air  noble  and 
majeftic.  His  eloquence,  which  had  been  very 
ferviceable  in  the  days  of  his  misfortune,  proved 
alfo  ufeful  in  the  feafon  of  his  profperity.  Gufta- 
vus  received  the  plebeians  with  affability,  the  no¬ 
bles  wjth  refpe&ful  attention,  the  votaries  of  Sci¬ 
ence  with  a  grace  which  concealed  from  their 
view  the  protestor,  and  buffered  them  only  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  him  the  friend.  He  infenfibly  mollified 
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the  fierce  manners  of  his  compatriots.  The  no¬ 
bles,  who  before  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  at 
their  country-feats  in  the  enjoyment  of •  a  proud 
and  dangerous  independency,  he  allured  to  court, 
and  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  employments 
and  pieafures.  Juftice  was  ftrictly  adminiflered, 
and  the  arts  and  commerce  flourifhed,  under  his 
reign. 

So  many  fervices  were  not  loft  upon  a  nation 
endued  with  fenfibility  and  gratitude.  The  ftates, 
affembled  in  diet,  acknowledged  as  his  fucceffor 
his  fon  Eric  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and 
declared  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Guf- 
tavus.  To  his  other  foils,  John,  Magnus,  and 
Charles,  he  gave  apanages  of  confiderable  value 
in  point  of  income,  but  fubject  to  the  performance 
of  homage  to  their  brother,  and  un-accompanied 
by  any  of  the  rights  of  fovereignty.  A  gentle 
death  clofed  his  eyes  in  the  midft  of  his  domeftic 
circle,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  fub- 
jecls  regretted  him,  as  children  lament  the  lofs  of  a 
beloved  parent. 

In  departing  from  life,  he  felt  anxiety  refpeft- 

EncXty,  }npr  his  fucceffor.  Eric  had  received  an  excellent 

A.n.1560.  0 

education:  he  was  eloquent  in  his  native  language-, 
fpoke  various  other  tongues,  was  at  once  grace¬ 
ful  and  majeftic  in  his  perfon,  fhow'ed  animation 
in  all  his  aflions,  but  buffered  himfelf  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  away  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  paffions,  and 
was  fometimes  fired  to  fuch  violent  excefs  of  heat 
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that  he  became  furious,  and  fee'med  bereft  of  rea- 
fon.  His  father,  -who  had  witneffed  thefe  fits  of 
rage,  had  formed  the  defign  of  bequeathing  the 
crown  to  his  fecond  fon,  and  was  diverted  from 
his  purpofe  by  no  other  confideration  than  the 
fear  of  a  civil  war.  That  meafure,  however,  if  it 
had  been  adopted,  would  have  prevented  many 
misfortunes.  What  the  indulgence  of  his  father 

O 

confiderea  as  only  a  temporary  derangement  of 
intellect,  muft,  by  thofe  who  furvey  the  actions 
of  Eric,  be  deemed  a  habitual  madnefs— *-a  mad- 
liefs  accompanied  by  prefumption,  cruelty,  per-' 
fidy,  and  degrading  amours.  There  was  no  fpe- 
cies  of  folly  or  error,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty  : 
but,  as  he  teftified  forrow  for  his  behaviour,  we 
may  pardon  him  his  great  exceffes,  and  fuppofe 
that  he  was  mitigated  to  them  by  the  pernicious 
counfels  of  his  infamous  favourites.  He  paid  dear¬ 
ly,  however,  for  his  mifconduct. 

Guftavus  had  fought  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
queen  cf  England  for  his  fon  Eric.  The  young 
monarch,  impatient  of  her  delay  to  anfwer  his 
propofals,  and  thinking  that  his  prefence  might 
halten  her  determination,  equipped  a  fleet  dis¬ 
playing  both  ffrength  and  galantry,  loaded  it  with 
prefents,  and  fet  fail  for  England.  But  a  furious 
florin  difperfed  his  vefleis,  and  drove  him  back 
to  his  own  coafts,  where  he  buffered  flupwreck. 
The  fame  wind  which  caufed  that  difafter,  blew 
away  his  paffion  :  he  then  fixed  upon  Mary  Stuart 
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queen  of  Scotland,  as  the  object  of  his  wilhes— - 
again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Elizabeth- — carried 
on  at  the  fame  time  a  negotiation  to  obtain  a  niece 
of  the  emperor- — addreffed  his  amorous  homage  to 
the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of  HeiTe-Caffel— 
fent  a  dozen  (hips  of  war  to  meet  her,  before  he 
was  fure  of  her  confent — and  finally  concluded  by 
marrying  a  fimple  peafant-girl  named  Catharine. 
Her  beauty  having  llruck  him  while  Ihe  was  yet  a 
child,  he  had  bellowed  on  her  a  fuperior  educa¬ 
tion,  perhaps  without  any  intention  of  making  her 
a  partner  of  his  throne,  though  Ihe  afterward  raifed 
herfelf  to  it  by  her  addrefs.  Duke  John,  brother 
to  the  king,  and  more  prudent  and  politic  than 
he,  obtained  the  hand  of  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Sigifmund  king  of  Poland,  whofe  protection  might 
prove  to  him  a  ufeful  refource  in  the  difficult  cir. 
cumftances  which  he  anticipated  from  the  wild  ir¬ 
regularities  of  his  brother. 

In  effect,  whether  of  his  own  motion  or  at  the 
fuggeflion  of  evil  counfellors,  he  conceived  a  fu¬ 
rious  jealoufy  agaiiift  duke  John,  whom,  under  a 
moll  futile  pretext,  he  caufed  to  be  immured  in 
the  citadel  of  Stockholm.  The  duchefs  voluntarily 
fhared  the  captivity  of  her  hufband,  and  the  anxi¬ 
eties  which  he  experienced  during  four  years  of 
confinement.  Previoufiy  to  his  entrance  into  the 
prifon,  that  prince  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Hates,  who  were  unable  to 
refill  the  commands  of  their  tyrant ;  fo  that  his 
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life  momentarily  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a 
man  whofe  reafon  was  frequently  alienated,  and 
who  was  furrounded  by  perfidious  advifers.  It  is 
faid  that  Eric  feveral  times  went  to  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  depriving  his  brother  of  life,  but 
that,  immediately  on  feeing  him,  he  felt  his  heart 
moved  with  pity.  In  thefe  moments  of  returning 
reafon,  he  acknowledged  to  him,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  the  fanguinary  defign  which  had  prompt¬ 
ed  his  vifit,  adding,  “  I  know  that  the  crown  of 
4t  Sweden  is  deftined  for  you ;  and  I  requefl, 
“  that,  when  you  become  pofleffed  of  it,  you  may 
pardon  my  faults.”  This  prefentiment  enter¬ 
tained  by  Eric  was  not  fulfilled  fufficiently  foon 
for  his  credit :  the  delay  afforded  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fullying  himfelf  with  crimes  which  have 
rendered  his  memory  deteftable. 

The  bafe  infinuations  of  malevolence  had  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Stures,  an 
illuftrious  family  defcended  from  the  ancient  re- 
gents.  Stimulated  by  an  infamous  favourite  named 
Peerfon,  he  demanded  of  the  fenate — whom  we 
indignantly  fee  on  every  occafion  adting  as  the  vile 
flatterers  of  the  tyrant’s  paflions — a  fentence  of 
death  againff  thofe  unfortunate  men,  together 
with  twenty-fix  nobles,  the  pretended  accomplices 
of  a  confpiracy  laid  to  their  charge.  One  of  the 
Stures  was  an  objedt  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the 
king,  >vho  fancied  him  to  be  viewed  with  too  fa¬ 
vourable  an  eye  by  the  queen  Catharine.  Eric 
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perfonally  went  to  the  prifon  where  the  youth  was 
confined,  {tabbed  him  with  a  poignard,  and  left 
the  weapon  flicking  in  the  wound.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  drew  the  dagger  from  his  fide,  kiifed 
it,  and  prefented  it  to  the  king.  Unmoved  by 
this  nffe  ctino-  behaviour,  the  roval  ruffian  ordered 
his  guards  to  difpatch  him.  This  was  the  firft  act 
of  the  mafiacre  projected  by  the  dark  villany  of 
Peerfon.  The  condemned  individuals  were  all 
executed. 

No  fooner  was  this  judicial  murder  committed, 
than  Eric,  as  if  purfued  by  the  avenging  Furies, 
fled  to  the  forefls,  and  there,  clad  in  peafant’s 
garb,  led  during  feveral  months  a  favage  life  :  nor 
did  he  return  to  his  palace  ’till  urged  by  the  preff- 
ing  entreaties  of  his  wife  Catharine.  Fie  then 
affumed  a  quite  different  character  :  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  other  wife  than  magnificently  dreft ;  he 
lavifhed  gold  ana  fiver  on  the  relatives  of  tkofe 
whom  he  had  caufed  to  be.  maffacred,  threw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  crime  on  Peerfon,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  The 
more  effectually  to  obliterate  the  impreffions  made 
by  his  pan  conduct,  he  raftered  to  liberty  his  bro¬ 
ther  John  and  his  wife. 

But  he  frill  harboured  a  fecret  .diftruft  of  the 
alliance  which  John  had  contracted  with  Poland 
by  -his  marriage.  Eric  therefore  conceived  the 
project  of  Securing  a  counter-alliance  with  Ruffia. 
The  czar  had  formerly  entertained  a  panion  for 
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the  Eolith  prhicefs,  who  was  fince  become  the  wife 
of  John  :  he  had  unfuccefsfnlly  folicited  her  hand 
in  marriage,  and  foflered  a  lively  refentment  of 
her  refufal.  Both  equally  void  of  delicacy,  the 
Ruffian  ftipulated  that  the  princefs  ffiould  be  de¬ 
livered  into  his  hands,  and  the  Swediffi  king  pro. 
mifed  to  comply  with  his  delire.  A  ffiort  time 
before  the  day  intended  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot,  it  was  difcovered.  Duke  John  immediately 
quitted  the  court  vrith  his  whole  family,  accom¬ 
panied  likewife  by  his  brother,  duke  Charles,  who 
had  conftantly  remained  attached  to  him,  even 
during  his  captivity.  Magnus  was  no  longer  in 
exiftence — having,  it  is  faid,  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
chagrin  for  having  fignea  the  fentence  which  con¬ 
demned  his  brother  John  to  lofe  his  life. 

The  fugitives  raifed  the  ftandard  of  oppofition 
againfl  Eric.  The  black  criminality  of  his  laft 
project,  and  the  horror  which  it  excited,  gained  a 
crowd  of  partifans  for  the  dukes.  They  befieged 
their  brother  in  Stockholm  :  the  gates  of  that  city 
were  opened  to  them  during  the  night ;  and  Eric, 
on  the  point  of  making  his  efcape,  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  delivered  him  into  the  cullody  of 
the  relatives  of  the  Stures,  as  perfons  the  mod;  in- 
terefted  in  fafely  guarding  him.  The  fenate, 
equally  unfaithful  to  Eric  in  his  difgrace  as  they  ' 
had  been  bafely  fubfervient  to  him  in  his  prof- 
perity,  abfolved  themfelves  from  their  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance.  The  affembled  Rates  imitated  their  ex- 
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ample ;  and  duke  John  was,  by  their  unanimous 

fuffrage,  declared  king  of  Sweden. — -Notwithfland- 
ing  his  cataflrophe,  the  reign  of  Eric  was  not  in¬ 
glorious.  He  poffeffed  perfonal  bravery ;  and, 
under  his  conduct,  the  Swediffi  troops  repeatedly 
diflinguiffied  themfelves  in  combating  the  Danes. 
We  have  reafon  to  prefume  that  he  would  not 
have  fubmitted  to  the  hard  conditions  which  the 
latter  impofed  on  his  fuccelfor. 

John,  it  is  true,  was  placed  in  critical  circum- 
fiances.  He  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  contend  at 
once  with  the  Danes  who  were  the  natural  enemies 
of  Sweden,  and  with  the  Ruffians,  whcfe  czar, 
irritated  by  the  failure  of  his  plot,  offered  him  pre¬ 
meditated  infults.  Elizabeth,  too,  not  forgetting 
that  Eric  had  formerly  paid  his  addreffes  to  her, 
teftified  fome  pity  of  his  fallen  flate :  the  proteL. 
tant  powers  of  Germany,  difgufled  by  John’s  too 
ftrongly  marked  predile&ion  for  the  Romifh  re¬ 
ligion,  threatened  him  with  a  rupture :  finally, 
even  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  evinced  a  con- 
flant  attachment  to  him  during  his  confinement,- 
now  fhowed  fomething  worfe  than  indifference, 
although  the  king  had  favoured  him  with  the  grant 
of  a  confiderable  apanage,  on  which  he  lived  as  a 
fovereign.  John  increafed  his  various  difficulties 
by  declaring  himfelf  in  the  mofl  explicit  manner 
in  favour  of  popery,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Poland",  his  wife.  He  however  appeafed 
the  czar  by  relinquiffiing  to  him  fome  provinces  : 
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he  fatisfied  Denmark  by  renouncing  all  preten- 
fions  to  Norway.  Thus  Sweden  fuffered  material 
difmemberments. 

Eric  alfo,  though  a  prifoner,  was  a  fubjedt  of 
difquietude  to  his  brother.  That  unfortunate 
prince  was  brought  forward  in  the  open  diet,  to 
undergo  the  difgrace  of  a  public  accufation  and 
depofition.  He  difplayed  on  that  occafion  greater 
firmnefs  than  had  been  expected,  and  even  excited 
fentiments  of  compaffion  in  the  bofoms  of  a  part 
of  that  numerous  affembly.  John  had  the  cruelty 
to  let  him  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Sture  family, 
who  treated  him  with  inhumanity,  which  they 
carried  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  him,  and  to  make  him 
fuffer  hunger  and  cold.  At  length,  as  his  deten¬ 
tion  became  a  fource  of  embarralfment  during  the 
efforts  made  by  the  king  to  alter  the  religion  of 
his  kingdom,  he  caufed  the  wretched  captive  to  be 
poifoned.  That  criminal  deed  marks  a  gloomy 
chara&er,  a  fanatic  perfuafion  that  the  intereft  of 
religion  gives  a  fanftion  to  any  thing :  and  truly 
John  was  a  warm  devotionift.  It  will  appear  that 
Charles  entertained  the  fame  opinion  refpefting 
the  fanguinary  liberties  authorifed  by  political  con- 
fiderations.  Indeed  none  of  the  fons  of  the  great 
Guftavus  Vafa  inherited  the  frank  and  generous 
virtues  of  their  fire. 

For  the  fubverfion  of  the  proteftant  religion, 
John  adopted  the  fame  fyftem  which  his  father 
had  purfued  for  the  extirpation  of  popery-— ex- 
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hortations,  conferences,  difcuflions  :  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  thole  means  ufed  by  Guftavus,  he  employ¬ 
ed  the  aid  ot  violence  and  perfecution.  Thus  he 
confirmed  in  the  Romifh  faith  thofe  who  wavered, 
and  brought  back  others  to  their  former  tenets. 
Thus  he  in  l'oine  meafure  eftablifhed  an  equilibrium 
between  the  two  religions :  but  he  thought  that 
he  was  fecuring  a  certain  preponderancy  for  the 
ancient  mode  of  worlhip  by  educating  his  fon 
Sigifmund  in  the  principles  of  catholicifin,  This 
outrageous  zeal  excited  diffenfion  between  the 
king  and  his  brother  :  or  rather  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Charles,  diffimulant  and  ambitious,  was  in¬ 
ternally  delighted  to  fee  his  brother  thus  adopt 
meafures  of  extremity,  whence  difturbances  were 
likely  to  relult,  of  which  he  might  take  advantage. 
In  eftedt  he  openly  declared  himfelf  a  protector  of 
proteftantifm,  afforded  a  Ihelter  in  his  petty  do¬ 
minions  td  all  thofe  v,  ho  were  obliged  to  flee  from 
the  violence  of  his  brother’s  inordinate  zeal,  took 
the  liberty  of  fending  to  him  remonftrances  and 
threats,  and  even  procuring  addreffes  to  him  in  a 
fimilar  tone  from  the  affembly  of  the  Hates,  chiefly 
on  the  fubject  of  the  popifh  education  which  he 
had  given  to  his  fon  Sigifmund. 

That  prince  was  become  king  of  Poland  after  a 
conteffed  election  which  had  been  decided  by  the 
forces  of  Sweden.  His  uncle  Charles  had  fecond- 
ed  the  king’s  application  to  the  ftates  to  obtain 
that  afliltance  for  his  nephew.  We  may,  without 
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danger  of  misjudging,  conje&ure  that  the  crafty 
Charles  was  pleafed  to  fee  Sigifmund  take  upon 
him  a  crown  which  the  difference  of  religion  ren- 
dered  incompatible  with  that  which  he  expeded  to 
inherit  from  his  father.  He  knew  that  the  one 
iriuft  neceffarily  prove  detrimental  to  the  other  ; 
and  he  did  riot  defpair  of  feeing  fome  events  arife, 
which  he  might  turn  to  his  own.  advantage.  In 
effect,  even  during  the  life  of  John,  fome  difcuf* 
lions  took  place  in  the  fenate  refpeding  the  lati¬ 
tude  which  Ihould  be  allowed  to  the  prince  in  the 
external  practice  of  the  Romilh  religion.  Charles 
was  difcovered  to  have  had  an  agency  in  the  dis¬ 
putes  on  that  lubjed ;  and  it  appears  that  his  in¬ 
terference  was  not  of  a  conciliatory  tendency.  The 
decifion  however  was  poftponed  to  the  time  when 
Sigifmund  Ihould  inherit  the  Swedilh  fceptre.— John 
died  fuddenly,  more  efteemed  than  beloved.  He 
was  moll  ftubbornly  tenacious  of  his  refolutions ; 
his  obftinacy  never  yielding  except  to  that  of  his 
wife,  who  inflamed  him  with  very  warm  zeal  for 
an  expiring  religion.  He  reltored  to,  popery  a 
tranfient  animation,  but  did  not  conduct  it  to  a 
perfect  refurredion. 

At  the  time  of  John’s  death,  Sigifmund  was  in 
Poland.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  Poles  to  return  to  Sweden. 
During  an  interval  of  fome  months  the  kingdom 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  the  duke  Charles, 
who  fuffered  the  fenate  to  affume  an  enlarged  au« 
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thority,  affembled  a  diet,  and  fo  effectually  con- 
duCted  matters,  that  his  nephew,  on  his  arrival, 
found  the  refolution  already  formed  of  ftraitening 
the  Romifh  worfhip  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
of  reftricting  himfelf  in  the  public  exercife  of  his 
religion,  and  in  the  number  of  priefts  and  prelates 
whom  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  retain  about  his 
perfon.  His  uncle  having  undertaken  the  talk  of 
engaging  him  to  give  fatisfaCUon  to  the  Rates  on 
that  head,  a  violent  altercation  took  place  between 
them.  Sigifmund,  however,  being  in  hafte  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Poland,  agreed  to  every  thing  required  : 
but,  indignant  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield, 
and  that  the  compulfion  had  been  the  effeCt  of 
Charles’s  clandeRine  machinations,  he  is  faid  to 
have  endeavoured  to  take  him  off  by  affaffination. 
The  attempt  failed ;  and,  with  an  inconfiftency 
not  uncommon  in  troublous  times,  Sigifmund,  at 
his  departure,  confided  the  regency  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  been  unable  to  deflroy. 

The  uncle  affembled  the  Rates,  and  procured 
from  them  decifions  little  conformable  to  the 
views  of  his  nephew.  However,  as  he  could  not 
prevail  on  that  affembly  to  adopt  all  his  ideas,  he 
felt  his  pride  hurt,  and  declared,  that,  fmce  they 
repaid  with  fuch  ingratitude  the  pains  he  had 
taken  in  the  adminiRration  of  the  kingdom,  he  re¬ 
nounced  the  talk.  The  king  availed  himfelf  of 
this  pique,  and  placed  the  management  of  the  go-, 
vernment  in  the  hands  of  the  fenate..  An  open 


rupture  now  took  place  between  the  uncle  and  the 
nephew.  Sigifmund  returned  to  his  Swedifh  realm 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Germans  and  Poles, 
and  reduced  Charles  to  fubmiflion.  After  this 
viftory,  he  returned  to  Poland.  In  his  abfence, 
Charles  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  have  a  new 
meeting  of  the  Hates  convoked,  in  which  he  af- 
fumed  a  marked  afcendency.  The  variable  con* 
duft  of  Sigifmund,  his  long  abfences  from  his  pa¬ 
ternal  dominions,  and  more  efpecially  his  obftinacy 
in  refilling  to  fubmit  to  the  propofed  reftri&ions 
on  the  exercife  of  his  religion,  induced  the  aflem- 
bly  to  proceed  againft  him  to  extremes.  They 
folemnly  depofed  him,  declared  both  himfelf  and 
his  fon  Uladiflaus  for-ever  incapable  of  wearing 
the  Swedifh  diadem,  and  conferred  it  on  Charles 
and  his  pofterity. 

Charles  difplayed  confiderable  addrefs  and  po¬ 
licy  in  the  revolution  which  raifed  him  to  the 
throne.  In  public,  his  conduct  was  frank,  in¬ 
genuous,  moderate  :  in  private,  he  fomented  dif- 
cord  between  the  diet  and  the  king,  and  adopted, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  ambitious  defires,  every 
poflible  mean  which  could  be  employed  without 
expofing  his  chara&er  to  obloquy.  In  a  word,  he 
fo  inflamed  the  public  mind,  that  his  election 
feemed  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  neceflity  arifing 
from  the  mal-adminiftration  of  his  nephew.  The 
Hates  ordained,  that,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  his 
male  iffue,  the  crown  Ihould  revert  to  the  pofterity 
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of  John,  and  next  to  the  heirs  of  the  daughters  of 
the  great  Guftavus,  who  were  married  in  Ger¬ 
many.  They  alfo  decreed  that  no  hereditary 
prince  of  Sweden  fhould  thenceforward  be  allowed 
to  accept  a  foreign  crown,  no  Swedifh  king  to  take 
a  wife  except  from  a  proteftant  family.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  thefe  regulations,  they  likewife  paffed  all 
the  rigorous  laws  ufual  in  revolutions — an  engage¬ 
ment  by  oath  to  fupport  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  a  profcription  of  all  who  fhould  oppofe  it. 
Popery  became  an  objecl  of  fufpicion :  thofe  who 
profeffed  it  were  laid  under  fevere  rellraints ;  and 
the  Lutherans  obtained  a  complete  triumph, 

Sigifmund  made  but  a  fight  effort  to  recover 
his  loft  diadem.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance 
for  Charles  that  his  nephew,  diverted  by  other 
cares,  did  not  purfue  his  firft  fuccefs.  The  new 
monarch,  though  poffeffed  of  abilities  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  and  endued  with  perfonal  valour,  was  never- 
thelefs  unfortunate  in  the  field.  Enfeebled  more¬ 
over  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  at  an  early 
period  intruded  the  management  of  his  military 
concerns  to  his  fon  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  fetting  him  the  example  of  a 
domeftic  adminiftration  as  juft  as  it  can  poffibly  be 
under  a  king  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  offer  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  confciences  of  his  fubjecis.  Charles 
is  praifed  for  punctual  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of 
his  prornifes :  but  he  derived  no  title  to  that  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  conduct  toward  his  brother 
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John  or  his  nephew  Sigifmund,  He  was  fevere  in 
the  punifhment  of  crimes,  liberal  in  rewarding 
merit,  and  in  encouraging  the  arts,  fciences,  com¬ 
merce,  and  agriculture.  His  temper  was  marked 
with  irafcibility  and  violence  j  but  the  tranfports  pf 
his  anger  were  of  Ihort  duration, 

.  A  youthful  hero,  whofe  diademed  brow  is  ah  Guitavus 
ready  encircled  with  the  laurel  of  victory  before  a.d.Pi6iV 
the  twelfth  year  of  hjs  age,  affords  juft  caufe  of 
admiration.  But  the  wonder  is  increafed  when  we 
fee  a  fage  fenate  confide  the  fupreine  authority  to 
the  fon  of  Charles  at  that  age  :  and  our  aftonifh- 
ment  is  raifed  to  the  utmoft  height,  on  learning 
that  the  young  monarch  fways  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  fkill  and  prudence  worthy  of  tfte  mar 
turity  of  age.  Guftavus,  it  is  true,  was  fortunate 
in  having  good  counfellors  :  yet  it  is  at  all  time? 
great  merit  in  a  king  to  liften  to  fuch  advifers, 
and  to  be  able  to  retain  them  in  his  fervice,  in 
fpite  of  the  cabals  of  intriguing  courtiers. 

Among  the  number  of  thofe  valuable  men  is 
reckoned  a  brother  of,  Sigifmund,  Adolphus’s 
coufm-german,  who  poffefled  fome  claims  to  the 
throne,  but  facrificed  them  to  the  pleafing  hopes 
with  which  the  great  qualities  of  Guftavus  infpired 
him  for  the  good  pf  his  country.  Another  coun- 
fellor,  whofe  name  fhines  enrolled  in  the  catalogue 
of  great  men,  was  the  celebrated  chancellor  Oxen- 
ftiern,  who,  to  the  manners  of  a  ftoi'c,  added  fu- 
peyior  abilities  in  ftate-affairs,  remarkable  re&itude. 
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and  probity,  keen  philofophic  penetration,  with  a 
tafte  for  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fciences. 
Aided  moreover  by  other  enlightened  and  prudent 
men,  the  young  monarch  benefited  his  kingdom 
by  the  happy  changes  which  he  effe&ed  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  finance  and  juftice.  With  refpeft  to 
the  martial  operations,  he  took  on  himfelf  the 
charge  of  them,  and  profecuted  the  war  againfl 
Denmark  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  to  procure  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  peace.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in 
his  conteft  with  the  Ruffians :  but  the  hoftilities 
with  his  coufin  Sigifmund  were  of  longer  dura¬ 
tion,  and  were  produftive  of  events  by  which 
Guftavus  gained  a  confpicuous  rank  among  the 
mod  diftinguifhed  warriors. 

The  king  of  Poland  could  not  forget  the  Swe- 
difh  crown,  which  nature  had  placed  on  his  head, 
but  of  which  the  impolitic  conduct  of  his  father, 
together  with  his  own  faults,  had  deprived  him. 
He  planned  for  Guftavus,  whom  he  termed  a 
ufurper,  a  treacherous  fnare,  which  the  latter  ju- 
dicioufly  eluded.  Difappointed  in  that  fcheme,  he 
next  attacked  him  by  open  force,  but  with  equally 
bad  fuccefs.  Although  no  decifive  vi&ories  were 
gained,  the  advantage  may  be  faid  to  have  refted 
on  the  fide  of  Guftavus,  fince  he  retained  poffeffion 
of  his  crown.  The  ftate  of  conftant  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged  during  a  feries  of  years 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  martialifing  the 
$wedes,  of  forming  thofe  intrepid  commanders 
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and  thofe  formidable  batallions  which  long  kept 
Europe  in  fulpenfe,  and  balanced  the  fate  of  fove- 
reigns. 

Sigifmund  was  fupported  by  the  papifls  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  efpecially  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who, 
feated  on  the  imperial  throne,  put  into  motion 
that  vaft  body  accuftomed  to  obey  her  impulfes, 
and  threatened  to  make  it  fall  with  its  collective 
weight  upon  Sweden.  Guftavus  did  not  tamely 
await  the  tremendous  fhock,  but,  with  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  a  thunder-bolt,  burft  into  Germany  in 
1631.  The  ftates  of  Sweden  wdfhing  to  divert 
him  from  that  invafion  of  which  they  dreaded  the 
confequences,  “  The  papifts,”  replied  the  mo¬ 
narch,  “  whom  I  am  preparing  to  attack,  are  rich 
“  and  effeminate  :  my  foldiers  are  endued  with 
(t  courage :  my  generals  poffefs  abilities :  they 
(i  will  difplay  my  banners  in  the  enemy’s  country, 
fi  and  compel  him  to  pay  our  troops.” 

His  army  confided  of  fixty  thoufand  combatants, 
the  bell  foldiers  in  the  univerfe,  and  warm  with 
fentiments  of  efteem  for  their  chief.  His  generals 
< — men  of  approved  talents — had  by  his  generofity 
been  attracted  from  all  countries  to  join  his  ftan- 
dards  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  oppofed 
by  illuflrious  captains,  Walftein,  Manfveldt,  Tilli, 
names  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Mars.  Guftavus 
fwept  every  thing  before  him  like  a  torrent.  He 
forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  unite  his 
troops  with  the  Swedifh  batallions,  and  invaded 
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the  territories  of  the  Saxon,  who  wifhed  to  remain, 
neuter.  The  forces  of  the  empire  awaited  him  on 
the  plains  of  Lcipfick  :  he  gave  them  battle,  put 
them  to  flight,  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  levied  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  opulent  diftridts  of  Germany, 
and  placed  his  troops  in  good  quarters.  But  he 
had  fo  perfectly  inured  his  foldiers  to  fatigues  and 
military  labours,  that,  far  from  defiring  the  repole 
which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  towns,  they  difdained 
even  that  which  carpps  afford. 

The  events  of  war  conducted  back  Gultavus, 
{till  victorious,  to  the  field  of  Lutzen  near  Leip- 
fick.  The  fate  of  Europe  lay  now  at  -  flake,  de¬ 
fended,  as  before,  by  felect  troops  and  chofen 
generals.  The  Swedifh  infantry  ruflred  with  im- 
petuofitv  againft  the  imperialifts,  broke  their  line, 
foiled  their  artillery.  The  enemy  were  fled  i  the 
field  refounded  with  fhouts  of  victory  :  the  king 
was  called,  was  fought,  was  found  flretched  among 
the  flain.  As  this  difaftrous  event  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  but  without  proof,  that  they  had  procured 
it  by  employing  an  affaflin.  The  emperor  -was  by 
this  time  completely  cured  of  that  prefumption 
which  had  prompted  him  to  fay,  when  Gultavus 
marched  forth  from  the  icy  tracts  of  Sweden, 
44  He  is  a  king  of  fnow,  who  will  melt  away  in  the 
44  warmer  climates.” 

cbnftira,  Guflavus’s  triumphant  bands  fupported  their 
reputation  under  the  conduct  of  Horn,  Barney, 
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Weimar,  Torftenfon,  all  generals  worthy  to  lead 
againft  the  enemy  the  foldiers  of  the  defundt  herb.. 
In  the  German  war,  during  feveral  years,  thof^ 
batallions  were  invited  by  feveral  princes,  who 
were  fure  of  fixing  victory  on  their  fide  when  they 
could  unite  with  their  own  banners  the  Swedilh 
Standards.  Many  of  thofe  formidable  corps  in- 
fenfibly  wafted  away,  being  worn  out  by  their 
own  exploits.  Such  of  them  as  returned  to  their 
native  country  carried  back  to  it  the  military 
fpirit  and  the  ardent  love  of  glory  with  which 
Guftavus  had  fired  them,  and  which  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  defcendents.  That  hereditary  va¬ 
lour,  called  forth  into  action  Ipy  one  of  his  fuccef- 
fors,  hulled  a  king  of  Poland  from  his  throne, 
and  caufed  a  Ruffian  czar  to  totter  on  his  im¬ 
perial  feat. 

In  confequen.ce  of  the  foreign  war  which  en- 
groffed  the  public  attention,  the  Swedifh  realm 
enjoyed  tranquillity  during  the  minority  of  Chrif- 
tina,  who  was  not  more  than  five  years  old  when 
fhe  Succeeded  her  father  Guftavus.  The  abilities' 
of  Oxenftiern,  by  profecuting  her  father’s  plans, 
preferved  for  the  daughter  that  preponderancy 
which  the  cabinet  of  Sweden  poffeffed  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  qf  Germany.  At  an  early  age,  that  princefs 
difplayed  eftimable  qualities,  which  however  were 
mingled  with  fome  portion  of  capricious  Singu¬ 
larity.  She  was  afhamed  of  her  fex,  and  regretted 
that  fhe  was  a  woman.  She  afpired  to  the  glory 
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which  befeems  a  queen— that  arifing  from  a  tafte 
for  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  from  her  protection 
and  patronage  of  learned  men,  whom  fire  collected 
around  her  :  but,  in  the  focial  intercourfe  of  life, 
idle  fhowed  neither  grace  nor  affability.  The 
manly  energy  of  her  foul  was  too  ftrongly  ex- 
prefied  in  her  countenance  and  her  actions.  Chriff 
tina  poffeffed  a  great  fund  of  found  fenfe  and  a 
folid  judgement,  which  enabled  her  to  fway  the 
reins  of  empire  with  the  approbation  and  efteem 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  the  applaufes  of  her  own 
fubjeCts,  until  the  moment  when  flie  abdicated  the 
fovereignty. 

When  firft;  fhe  teffified  her  inclination  to  take 
that  ftep,  Ihe  had  already  attained  her  twenty- 
fecond  year.  People  were  aftoniffied  to  fee  that 
the  idea  of  marriage  infpired  her  with  no  other 
fentiments  than  thofe  of  difgufl.  She  candidly 
told  her  reafon  to  the  fenate :  it  was,  that  the  con¬ 
jugal  ftate  impofed  certain  duties  to  which  (he  felt 
a  repugnance.  Did  fhe  mean  thofe  condefcen- 
fions  which  lead  to  maternity,  or  the  fubje&ion  to 
the  will  of  a  hufband  ?  On  that  fubjeCt  fhe  did 
not  explain  herfelf ;  and  her  fecret  remained 
buried  in  her  own  bofom.  But,  while  determined 
not  to  fhare  her  authority  with  a  partner,  Ihe  con¬ 
ceived  it  her  duty  not  to  entail  on  Sweden  the 
gloomy  profpeCt  of  wars  and  difturbances  after 
her  deceafe.  Accordingly,  with  the  confent  of 
the  ftates,  in  the  year  1 650,  {he  nominated  a  fuo 
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ceiTor  to  her  crown ;  and  her  choice  fell  on  her 
coufin  Charles-Guftavus,  count  palatine. 

That  meafure  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  de- 
fign  to  make  trial  of  the  prince’s  chara&er  before 
Ihe  fhould  give  him  her  hand,  efpecially  as  flie 
feemed  to  entertain  for  him  fomething  more  than 
efteem.  Charles,  on  his  part,  obferve-d  toward 
her  a  conduct  calculated  to  banifh  all  uneafmefs 
from  even  the  molt  jealous  mind.  He  paid  his 
court  to  her  like  a  man  more  anxious  to  enjoy  his 
coulin’s  affection  than  defirous  of  obtaining  her 
rank,  and  never  meddled  in  ftate-affay-s,  except 
when  invited  and  almofl  forced  to  do  it.  Never- 
thelefs — whether  through  averfion  to  bufinefs,  dif- 
guft  of  government,  or  a  wilh  to  immortalife  her 
name  by  an  alrnoft  un-exampled  fmgularity — at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  a  period  of  life 
when  ambition  is  ufually  ftrongeft,  Chriftina  af- 
fembled  the  Rates,  mounted  the  throne,  and  called 
her  coufin  to  afcend  it.  After  an  eloquent  dif- 
courfe  which  fhe  pronounced  without  emotion, 
fhe  defcended  from  the  royal  feat,  furrendered  to 
him  her  fceptre,  and  mingled  herfelf  for-ever  with 
the  crowd  of  fubje&s. 

She  did  not  appear  to  repent  of  her  abdication 
during  the  life  of  her  coufin.  Notwithftanding 
the  public  diftreifes  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  great 
care  to  pay  her  penfion  regularly,  and  to  fulfill  all 
his  engagements  to  her.  His  fucceffor  was  not 
equally  pun&ual ;  whence  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
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flie  lifteiied  to  the  complaints  of  forrie  mal-com 
tents,  and,  at  their  folicitation,  teftified  a  wifh  to 
ie-afcend  her  throne.  But  that  wilh  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  than  the  finiple  aft  of  volition,  un¬ 
attended  by  any  efforts  or  any  confequences. 
Chriftina  had  retired  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  the 
fciences  and  arts,  which  were  the  darling  objefts 
of  her  predominant  paffion.  She  there  embraced 
the  Romilh  religion  ;  on  account  of  which  change, 
her  charafter  has  been  attacked  by  proteftant  writ¬ 
ers,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Unfortunately  fhe  furnifhed  matter  for  Hander 
Or  calumny.  She  conceived  an  inclination  to  fee 
France,  and  to  fhow  herfelf  there;  The  French, 
and  particularly  the  women,  who  are  quick  to  ob~ 
ferve  ridiculous  foibles,  or  to  bellow  the  name  oh 
whatever  is  not  conformable  to  their  own  ufages, 
faw  nothing  in  that  northern  queen  but  a  too 
great  freedom  of  manner,  a  mafculine  llyle  of  con- 
verfation,  an  affected  negleft  of  her  perfon  at  the 
expenfe  of  decent  cleaniinefs,  a  rough  and  favage 
genius  void  of  all  delicacy.  Chriftina  repaid  the 
compliment  by  taxing  them  with  ignorance,  frivo¬ 
lity,  an  inordinate  paffion  for  drefs  and  pleafures. 

She  might  have  come  off  with  advantage  from 
that  fpecies  of  conteft,  with  the  reputation  indeed 
of  a  fmgular  but  eftimable  charafter,  if  Ihe  had 
not  afforded  proofs,  that,  notwithflanding  her 
philofophy  and  her  apparent  indifference  to  plea- 
fure,  fhe  was  perhaps  too  much  under  the  control 


ft  her  paflionsi  She  had  an  attendant  in  her 
train,  named  Monadelfchi,  a  handfome  man,  in 
the  bloom  of  health,  and  who  enjoyed  great 
favour  with  her.  For  fome  reafon  which  has 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  (he 
caufed  him  to  be  called  into  a  gallery  of  the  caftle 
of  Fontainebleau  where  Ihe  refined.  Letters  were 
prefented  to  him;,  at  fight  of  which  he  turned  pale, 
and,  feeing  naked  fwords  aimed  at  his  bread,  en¬ 
treated  for  mercy.  Fie  was  told  that  he  mud  die. 
Chridina,  front  an  adjoining  apartment,  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  her  agents  fhould  wound  him  for  the 
purpofe  of  extorting  a  confeHioil.  He  crept  bleed¬ 
ing  toward  the  door  whence  that  cruel  command 
had  iffued :  Hue  cried  out  to  them  to  difpatch  him  j 
and  he  was  indantly  murdered.  That  deed  was 
fuppoied  to- be  the  vengeance  of  an  infidelity,  or  of 
the  revelation  of  a  fecret.  The  court  of  France 
lent  to  Chridina  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
She  returned  to  Rome,  where  fire  died,  little  el- 
teemed,  in  1689. 

The  reign  of  Charles-Gudavus  was  entirely  of  a 
military  complexion.  By  the  event  of  the  wars 
between  him  and  Cafimir  the  fon  of  that  Sigif- 
mund  who  had  fallen  from  the  Swedifh  throne,  he 
faw  himfelf  mader  of  that  of  Poland,  and  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  capital  of  Denmark.  But  that 
city  was  refeued  from  the  impending  danger. 
The  houfe  of  Audria  dirred  up  againd  him  en¬ 
tire  Germany.  He  fuccefsfully  withdood  her  ef- 
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forts,  and  ably  extricated  himfelf  from  all  the  em* 
harraffments  which  were  thrown  in  his  way. 
Charles-Guftavus  was  brave,  bold,  inacceflible  to 
fear,  attentive,  and  excellently  qualified  to  fuflain 
the  attacks  of  his  confederate  enemies.  At  the 
moment  when,  after  a  glorious  defence,  he  was 
ready  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  he  was  fnatched  away  by  an  epidemic  dif- 
eafe,  leaving- for  his  fucceffor  a  fon  yet  in  the 
years  of  childhood. 

c Fifties  xi.  The  minority  of  Charles  XI,  during  which  it 

was  neceffary  to  fufpend  all  military  projeds,  af¬ 
forded  to  Sweden  a  temporary  repofe,  which  how¬ 
ever  continued  only  till  he  had  attained  fufficient 
age  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  of  his  father.  He  in¬ 
vaded  Brandenburg,  and  recommenced  with  Den¬ 
mark  a  war  which  proved  equally  ruinous  to  both 
kingdoms.  It  was  terminated  by  a  peace  which 
left  Charles  at  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
internal  government  of  his  realm.  He  promul¬ 
gated  laws  of  juflice  and  police,  regulated  the 
finances,  declared  Lutheranifm  the  national  reli¬ 
gion,  prohibited  the  exercife  of  every  other,  allow¬ 
ing  however  a  fecret  toleration  to  the  Calvinifls 
and  other  reformed  feds. 

Charles  took  advantage  of  a  difcuffion  which  he 
either  promoted  or  excited  between  the  Rates  and 
the  fenate,  to  enlarge  the  royal  prerogative.  The 
fenators  pretended  to  the  right  of  acting  as  me¬ 
diators  between,  the  king  and  the  people,  intruded 
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with  the  charge  of  reminding  both  parties  of  their 
reciprocal  duties,  and  enforcing  the  mutual  per¬ 
formance  of  therm  This  was  claiming  a  great 
power*  But  Charles  had  the  art  to  perfuade  the 
{fates  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  peo* 
pie  whom  they  reprefented.  The  queffion  was 
very  warmly  debated  in  that  aflembly,  who  adopted 
•a  deciflon  fuggefted  by  the  king,  that  the  monarch 
thould  govern  with  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  but 
that  to  him  alone  fhould  belong  the  right  of  judg¬ 
ing  whether  any  meafure  vcere  to  be  communicated 
to  that  body,  and  he  alfo  fhould  alone  poffefs  a 
power  to  make  alterations  in  the  conftitution. 

Thus  the  government  of  Sweden  became  hefpotic. 

— Charles  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  very  fkilful 
prince.  He  left  to  his  fon  his  kingdom  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  his  army  and  fleet  on  a  refpe&able  foot¬ 
ing.  That  fon  was  Charles  XII. 

What  our  father^  have  feen,  what  they  have  cinri.  sxii, 
related  to  us  concerning  this  prince,  renders  pro¬ 
bable,  even  to  perfons  of  little  credulity,  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  of  thofe  de¬ 
ft  ructive  heroes  who  infpired  the  multitude  with 
their  own  paflions,  and  hurried  them  on,  blinded 
by  the  fanaticifm  of  glory,  to  fuch  exceffes  as  en¬ 
tail  rnifery  on.  mankind,  and  involve  nations  in 
ruin.  The  predominant  feature  in  the  chara&er 
of  Charles  XII  was  obftinacy.  He  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  afcended  the  throne,  and 
was  not,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  entitled  to 
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hold  the  reins  of  government  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  :  but  he  almoft  immediately 
emancipated  himfelf  from  the  tutelage  of  his 
grand-mother,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  difplayed  in  his  whole  conduct  a  firm- 
nefs  and  refolution  which  invariably  attached  to 
him  his  minifters  and  generals. 

On  the  hope  excited  by  the  inexperience  of  fo 
voting  a  prince,  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark, 
and  the  czar,  had  formed  a  confederacy  with  the 
intention  of  wrefting  from  him  various  provinces 
which  their  refpecfive  Rates  had  been  compelled  to 
cede  to  his  father  and  grand-father.  Denmark  was 
the  fir  ft  to  commence  hoftilities.  Thus  provoked, 
Charles  drew  his  fword,  never  more  to  return  it  to 
the  fcahbard  :  he  quitted  his  capital,  never  again  to 
revifit  it :  he  embarked,  arrived  at  Copenhagen, 
furprifed  the  Dane  who  had  not  expected  that  hid¬ 
den  expedition,  forced  him  to  hie  for  peace,  and 
I'afely  regained  his  own  dominions,  after  having,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  rendered  himfelf  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  Europe. 

From  that  moment  the  entire  Swedifh  nation, 
after  the  example  of  their  youthful  monarch,  were 
Piled  with  an  enthuhafm  which  allowed  no  time 
for  reflexion.  Taxes  were  necelfary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  war  :  they  were  anticipated  ;  they  were 
eonhdered  as  an  honorary  tribute.  Every  family 
wifhed  to  furnifn  a  loldier.  He  habituated  his 
troops  to  forget  the  difference  of  feafoils,  and  the 
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wants  of  nature.  Bread,  water,  and  arms,  were 
all  that  a  Swedilh  foldier  required.  He  accuftomed 
them  as  it  were  to  fport  with  danger.  A  horfe 
being  killed  under  him,  he  mounted  another, 
whofe  head  was  immediately  carried  oh'  by  a  can¬ 
non-ball.  In  leaping  on  a  third,  44  Thofe  fellows,” 
faid  he  jocularly,  44  feem  determined  to  make  me 
44  begin  my  exercifes  anew.” 

Charles  felt  that  affurance  which  infpires  confi¬ 
dence  and  is  productive  of  fuccefs.  While  march¬ 
ing  toward  Rulfia  after  having  laid  Denmark  in 
chains,  reprefentation  was  made  to  him  that  the 
number  of  the  enemy’s  troops  furpafled  that  of 
his  own  army  to  an  alarming  degree  of  difparity. 
44  What  !”  he  replied — 44  Do  you  doubt  that  the 
44  king  of  Sweden,  with  eight  thoufand  men,  can 
44  beat  the  czar  of  Rullia  with  his  eighty  thou* 
44  fand?”  In  effedt,  he  required  no  more  than 
thofe  eight  thoufand  to  defeat  the  hoftile  army 
before  Narva,  and  compel  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  czar  Peter 
— that  aftoniihing  man,  who,  himfelf  a  barbarian, 
civilifed  a  nation  of  lavages-— -was  heard  to  fay, 
44  I  hope  that  my  brpther  Charles,  by  dint  of 
“  beating  us,  will  at  length  teach  us  to  beat 
44  him.” 

The  Swedifh  monarch’s  intention  was  to  drive 
back  the  Ruffians  into  their  native  defer ts,  and  to 
intercept  the  fuccours  from  Poland,  whence  the 
czar  procured  foidiers  who  difciplined  his.  The 
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expedient  which  he  thought  moil  effedtual  td  ac- 
complilh  that  object  was  to  attack  Poland  itfelf. 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Narva,  he  wrote  to 
the  commandant  of  a  town  on  the  road  which  he 
was  to  purfue  in  his  march  to  that  kingdom—14  I 
44  am  going  to  beat  the  Ruffians.  Prepare  maga- 
44  zines  for  me  in  your  town.  I  fhall  pafs  through 
44  it  to  beat  the  Poles  and  the  Saxons.” 

The  Poliih  throne  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
Auguftus,  eledtor  of  SaXonv,  who  had  leagued 
himl'elf  with  the  czar  in  the  intention  of  making 
ufe  of  the  Ruffian  forces  to  enflave  Poland*  w  here 
his  authority,  founded  on  an  election,  did  not  ap- 
pear  to  him  fo  abfolute  as  he  wifhed.  This  alliance 
involved  him  in  hoftilities  with  the  young  king  of 
Srveden,  who  was  offended  by  his  provocations. 
Difturbances  exilfed  in  Poland  ;  and  Charles  fo 
fuccefsfully  gained  over  the  mabcontents,  that  he 
found  a  party  ready  to  fecond  him  wffien  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  kingdom.  That  faction  facilitated  to 
him  the  capture  of  Warfawy  which  the  Swedifh 
hero  entered  as  a  conqueror.  Auguftus  fled  to 
Saxony.  Charles  allowed  him  no  refpite,  until  he 
had  compelled  him  to  fign  his  abdication  of  the 
diadem.  A  diet  was  held  for  the  choice  of  a  fuc- 
ceftor.  The  vidtor,  who  could  have  obtained  the 
fuffrages  in  his  own  favour,  declared  that  he 
formed  no  pretenfions  to  the  throne,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  election  of  a  Poliih  noble  named  Sta* 
ni  flaus. 
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A  few  days  after  the  refignation  of  Auguftus, 
Charles  happening  to  pafs  within  four  leagues  of 
Drefden  where  the  depofed  monarch  refided,  fud- 
denly  quitted  his  army,  and,  accompanied  only  by 
five  officers,  rode  to  the  caftle,  as  if  there  had 
exifled  between  him  and  the  Saxon  nothing  more 
than  a  flight  conteft,  amicably  terminated  to  the 
mutual  fatisfa&ion  of  both  parties.  He  penetrated 
to  the  elector’s  apartment,  familiarly  converfed 
with  him,  ate  and  drank  with  unconcern,  and 
then  quietly  topk  his  leave.  ^  You  will  find,’* 
faid  he,  as  he  galloped  off  at  full  fpeed  with  his 
five  attendants— you  will  find  that  they  are 

now  deliberating  on  what  they  ought  to  have 
V  done.” 

The  prediction,  uttered  by  the  czar  after  the 
battle  of  Narva,  was  verified  at  Pukowa.  Charles, 
being  obliged  to.  fight  at  the  head  of  an  army 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  continually  harafled 
by  the  Ruffians,  during  a  tedious  march,  was  to¬ 
tally  defeated.  He  difplayed  in  the  combat  all 
that  courage  and  ability  which  ever  characlerifed 
bis  military  operations.  As  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  preceding  engagement,  he  was  carried  about 
in  a  litter  to  iffue  his  orders.  Twice  the  litter 
was  overturned,  and  the  fecond  time  broken,  by 
the  enemy’s  cannon.  When  his  troops  were  com¬ 
pletely  routed,  he  was  with  difficulty  placed  on 
horfeback.  Five  hundred  hoifemen  rallied  around 
him,  and  ferved  him  as,  an,  efcort  to  the  neare'i 
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town  in  the  Turkiffi  territory,  which  was  .  thirty 
leagues  diltant. 

.  All  the  reft  of  the  Swedifh  army  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners.  The  czar  lent  many  of  thofe 
captives  to  Siberia  and  other  remote  regions,  Ne- 
ceffity  calling  forth  their  ind.uffiry,  they  there  exer- 
cifed  thofe  arts  and  trades  of  which  they  poffeffed 
any  knowledge.;  and,  in  that,  fituation,  all  the 
distinctions  which  fortune  places  between  men 
were  banilhed.  The  officer,  who  happened  to  be 
deltitute  of  a  profeffion,  was  obliged  to  hew  and 
carry  wood  for  the  private  foldier  who  followed 
the  bunnefs  of  tailor,  carpenter,  malbn,  jeweler, 
according  to  his  talents.  Others  practifed  as 
printers  and  architects,  eftabliffied  public  fafaools, 
and  became  mailers  from  whom  their  conquerors 
received  leffons  in  the  arts.  Thus,  by  the  victory 
at  Pultowa,  Peter  the  Great  not  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  power  and  fecurify  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  but  alio  enriched  it  with  induftry  and  the, 
fciences,  which  before  were  unknown  among  his 
fubjedts. 

Charles  was  received  with  every  mark  of  re- 
fpect  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turkiffi  emperor. 
•He  fixed  his  reudence  at  Bender,  a  town  of  Bef- 
farabia,  not  far  diftant  from  the  frontier  of  Po¬ 
land.  In  the  midfl  of  Afiatic  luxury,  of  whiph 
all  the  indulgences  were  laviffied  on  him,  he  con- 
flantly  lived  like  a  foldier.  He  was  an  object  of 
admiration  to  the  Turks,  who  came  in  crowds  tp 
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fee  a  prince  fo  celebrated  for  his  vidtories,  fo 
equanimous  in  adverfity,  fo  fmgular  in  his  mode 
of  living.  The  divan  offered  him  money  and  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  own  ftates  without  mo- 
leftation  :  he  might  even  have  returned  without  a 
paffport,  on  accepting  the  offer  made  to  him  by 
France  of  taking  him  on  {hip-board  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  whence  he  would  have  reached  Sweden 
bv  the  ocean. 

J 

But  that  was  not  his  idea.  Fie  had  refolved  not 

*  ,  1 

to  revifit  his  own  dominions,  without  going  thither 
at  the  head  of  an  army :  and  with  that  army  he 
expected  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

At  one  time  he  had  nearly  fucceeded  in  that  projeft. 

As  he  was  extremely  generous,  all  the  money  with 
which  he  was  fupplied  he  lavilhed  with  unfparing 
hand  on  the  members  of  the  divan,  who  were 
already  captivated  by  the  admiration  with  which 
he  infpired  them.  But  his  refources  were  ex- 
hauffed.  The  treafures  of  the  czar,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  increafed  by  the  fpoils  of  Poland  and 
Saxony  which  he  had  found  at  Pultowa,  and  pro- 
fufely'  diftributed  in  the  feraglio,  effected  a  change 
in  the  difpofitions  of  the  TurLifh  miniftrv.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Swede  found  means,  from  his  refuge  at 
Bender,  to  defeat  the  cabal  by  which  he  was  op- 
pofed,  and  to  procure  the  difgrace  and  baniihment 
of  the  grand  vifir. 

The  minifter  who  fucceeded  him,  having  caufed 
the  chiefs  of  their  religion  to  examine  the  propo- 
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fitions  of  Charles  againfl  the  czar,  faid  to  the 
grand  lignor,  “  The  law  forbids  thee  to  attack  the 
tc  czar,  who  has  not  oft'ended  thee  :  but  it  com- 
c‘  mands  thee  to  fuccour  the  Icing  of  Sweden,  who 
<c  is  in  diftrefs  in  thy  dominions.”  In  confe- 
quence,  the  Ottoman  emperor  lent  to  his  gueii 
a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penfes  of  his  journey.  That  prelent  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  letter  from  the  grand  vifir,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  molt  refpeftful  terms  to  return 
peaceably  to  his  own  Hates  through  Germany, 
where  proper  meafures  lhould  be  taken  to  infure 
his  accommodation  and  perfonal  fafety.  This  was 
a  reverfion  to  the  old  expedient  of  palfports,  under 
protection  of  which  he  lhould,  in  the  character  of 
a  fugitive,  traverfe  countries  once  conquered  by  his 
arms — an  expedient  which  he  had  already  rejetted. 
Charles  obftinately  adhered  to  his  firlt  refolution 
of  not  quitting  his  prelent  ltation,  and  of  forcing 
the  Porte  by  his  itubborn  perfeverance  to  enter  into 
his  views. 

A  change  of  miniltry  infpired  the  Swedilh  mo¬ 
narch  with  new  hopes.  The  cabinet  of  Conltan- 
tinople  determined  on  making  war  againft  the 
czar,  which  was  profecuted  with  fuch  vigor  as 
brought  his  crown  into  danger.  Reduced  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  as  Charles  had  been  at 
Pultowa,  to  light  under  the  greateft  difadvantage, 
he  was  refcued  from  the  imminent  danger  by  the 
dexterity  of  Catharine,  who  was  not  yet  railed  to 
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the  rank  of  emprefs,  and  who  gained  the  grand 
vifir  and  his  council  by  rich  prefents.  The  king 
of  Sweden  arrived  in  the  Turkilh  camp  on  the 
day  fubfequent  to  the  treaty.  As  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
pofition  of  the  two  armies,  he  thought  he  had  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  receive  the  furrender  of  his 
enemy’s  fword  if  he  were  yet  alive,  and  that  the 
Ruffian  diadem  was  thenceforward  to  be  at  his  dif- 
pofal. 

How  great  his  aftonifhment,  on  learning  that 
his  prey  had  efcaped  him !  All  the  reproachful 
and  opprobrious  language  that  vexation  and  rage 
can  fugged;  againft  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  was 
poured  out  by  Charles  in  a  copious  torrent  on  the 
grand  'vifir.  The  minifter,  being  convinced  that 
the  monarch  would  leave  no  mean  untried  to  effect 
his  ruin,  took  precautions  to  fecure  himfelf  againft 
his  machinations.  He  furrounded  him  with  fpies, 
who  intercepted  the  letters  and  memorials  which 
the  prince  addreffed  to  the  divan  and  the  grand 
fignor.  Charles,  however,  contrived  to  have  fome 
of  them  conveyed  to  their  deftination.  The  grand 
vifir,  expecting  to  prevail  over  him  by  the  preffure 
of  want,  reduced  his  penfion.  The  Swede  no 
otherwife  noticed  that  reduction  than  by  affedting 
to  launch  into  greater  expenfe.  He  was  urged  to 
depart,  and  threatened  with  compulfion  :  to  which 
menace  he  replied  that  he  would  defend  himfelf. 
The  grand  fignor  offered  him  an  efcort  of  four 
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thoufand  Turks,  who,  in  .confequence  of  meafures 
taken  with  Poland,  fe'ould  be  refpefted  on  their 
paffage.  The  fugitive  ftill  perfevered  in  his  demand 
of  an  army. 

At  length  weary  of  his  unavailing  attempts,  the 
fultan  affembied  his  divan,  and  faid  to  them — “  I 
44  have  fcarcely  known  the  king  of  Sweden  ex* 
44  cept  by  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  and  by  his  re- 
',-4  queff  that  I  would  grant  him  an  afylum  in  nly 
44  empire.  I  do  not,  I  believe,  hand  in  any  need 
44  of  his  ailiftance  :  and  I  have  no  reaion  either  to 
44  love  or  to  fear  him.  Neverthelels  I  have  eri- 
44  tertained  him,  and  liberally  feed  on  him  the 
44  dew  of  my  favours.  Himfelf,  his  minilters,  his 
44  officers,  his  foldiers,  I  have  never  ceaied,  during 
44  three  years  and  half,  to  load  with  prefents, 
44  He  affied  money  of  me  to  pay  his  expenfes,  al- 

though  I  defray  them  all-:  I  lent  him  more 
44  than  he  had  demanded.  I  have  offered  him  an 
44  effort ;  but-  he  refufes  to  depart,  under  pre- 
44  fence  that  it -is-  not  lufficiently  numerous.  He 
44  requires  a  whole  army.  Would  it  therefore  be 
44  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality  to  fend  that 
44  prince  away,  and  to  employ  force  for  that  pur- 
44  pofe  if  it  cannot  otherwife  be  acccmplifhed  ?”. 

This  fimple  and  true  ffatement  of  facts  is  luff 
ficient  to  condemn  Charles.  The  council  unani- 
moully  determined  that  compulfory  means  feould 
be  adopted,  if  neceffary.  The  governor  of  Ben* 
der  received  order  to  communicate  their  (ffciliori 
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to  Charles,  and  to  put  it  into  execution.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  the 1  gentlenefs  and  delicacy  with  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  former  part  of  his 
commiffion,  he  received  this  brutal  anfwer — > 
“  Obey  thy  mailer,  if  thou  dare  ;  and  be  gone 
“  from  my  prefence  !” 

The  houfe  inhabited  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 
unfurrounded  with  trenches  or  ramparts,  \yas  im¬ 
mediately  invelled.  The  cannons  were  pointed; 
the  mortars  were  elevated  ;  his  guard  of  honour, 
cb'nlifti'ng' of  jani-fiaries,  was  called  away ;  and  he 
had  only  three  hundred  Swedes  remaining.  The 
officers  threw  themfelves  on  their  knees  before 
him,  laying  bare  their  brealls  covered  with 
wrounds,  “  I  know,”  faid  he  to  them,  cc  that 
“  we  have  valiantly  fought  together.  You  have 
“  hitherto  done  your  duty  :  do  it  like  wife  this 
<e  day.” — His  chaplain  making  remonllrances,  “  I 
ci  engaged  you,”  replied  Charles,  “  to  pray,  not  to 
ec  give  me  advice.” — Himfelf  in  perfon  diflributed 
his  Swedes,  and  affigned  to  them  their  feveral  polls. 
No  doubt  he  felt  his  pride  flattered  by  the  honour 
of  fuflaiiiing,  with  three  hundred  men,  the  attack 
of  twenty  thoufand  Turks. 

j 

Before  matters  were  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
violence,  fixty.  aged  janilfaries,  whofe  hoary  beards 
gave  them  a  refpeftable  appearance,  and  wffio  were 
attached  to  him  by  fentiments  of  elleem,  prefenti 
ed  themfelves  with  white  Haves  in  their  hands, 
and  conjured  him  to  put  himfelf  under  their  pro- 
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Section,  promifing  to  ferve  him  as  a  guard,  and  to 
conduct  him  with  honour  and  fafetv  to  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  grand  fig  nor,  that  he  might  confer 
with  him  refpe&ing  the  grievances  of  which  he 
complained.  Charles  commanded  them  to  retire, 
threatening,  in  cafe  of  difpbedience,  to  cut  off 
their  beards ;  which  is  the  greateft  affront  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  man  in  the  eall.  He  had  already 
threatened  the  pacha  himfelf,  that  he  would  order 
hint  to  be  hanged  ii  he  repeated  his  meffage.  The 
janitfaries  quitted  him,  exclaiming — “  Ah  !  the 

iron-head  !  iince  he  is  determined  to  perijlt,  let 
ts  hint  perifh  1” 

The  fignal  was  given  for  the  afTauk,  Charles 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  himfelf  fired  without 
mercy,  upon  the  Turks,  who  all  the  while  fought 
to  fpare  him.  They  neverthelefs  penetrated  into 
the  houfe,  and  purfued  him  from  one  apartment 
to  another.  To  their  irruption  he  oppofed  doors 
barricaded  with  furniture.  livery  thing  became  a 
weapon  in  his  hands  :  he  hurled  among  the  be- 
fiegers  barrels  of  gunpowder,  covered  with  light¬ 
ed  matches:  but,  in  retreating  to  place  the  luff 
door  between  himfelf  and  his  affailants,  he  en¬ 
tangled  his.  fpujs,  and  fell.  The  Turks  rufhed  on 
him,  feifed  him  by  the  legs  and  arms,  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  madman,  and  carried  him  to  the  pacha’s 
quarters.  That  officer,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
he  had  received  from  the  divan,  fent  Charles  to 
Demotica,  a  fmall  town  at  the  diflance.  of  ten 
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leagues  from  Adrianople,  where  the  emperor  then 
was  with  has  court. 

Scarcely  was  the  Swede  arrived,  when  the  fy- 
ftem  of  politics  in  the  Ottoman  cabinet  under¬ 
went  a  change  in  confequence  of  the  grand  vifir’s 
depofition.  His  fucceffor,  being  unfriendly  to  the 
Ruffians,  fent  a  mellage  to  Charles,  defiring  him 
to  come  and  confer  with  him  on  the  meafures  to 
be  adopted  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  mo¬ 
narch,  feeling  his  pride  hurt  by  the  familiarity  of 
the  invitation,  yet  fearing  to  affront  the  minifter 
by  a  refufal,  feigned  ficknefs.  He  continued  dur¬ 
ing  ten  months  confined  to  his  bed,  treated  and 
attended  as  if  really  fick.  At  length,  however, 
he  grew  weary  of  thofe  attentions  :  a  life,  fo 
little  conformable  to  his  active  difpofition,  tired 
his  patience,  and  induced  him  to  form  the  refo- 
lution  of  departing. 

He  afked  for  an  efcort  and  a  fupply  of  money. 
The  palfports  were  ready,  infuring  his  Tafety  in 
traveling  through  the  different  dates  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  empire,  with  orders  to  all  governors  to 
pay  him  every  refpeft  due  to  his  rank.  But 
Charles  had  no  inclination  to  exhibit  to  entire 
Germany  the  prifoner  of  Bender :  wherefore,  fo 
foon  as  he  was  arrived  on  the  frontier,  he  dif- 
miffed  his  Turkifh  efcort,  and  faid  to  his  Swedifh 
followers,  u  Give  yourfelves  no  uneafinefs  con- 
“  ce rning  my  perfon  :  but  repair  with  all  pofhble 
“  fpeed  to  Stralfund."  He  took  with  him  only 
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a  young  colonel  for  whom  he  entertained  an  af¬ 
fection,  and  fet  out  by  poll  in  the  uniform  of  a 
German  officer.  At  the  end  of  the  firft  day’s 
ride,  the  young  officer,  overpowered  by  fatigue, 
w'as  obliged  to  Hop  :  but  Charles  purfued  his 
route  through  Hungary,  Moravia,  Auftria,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Wirtemberg,  the  Palatinate,  Westphalia, 
Mecklenburg,  and,  after  a  journey  of  ftxteen  days, 
arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gates  of  Stralfund. 
The  centinel  refuting  to  inform  the  governor  of 
the  arrival  of  an  unknown  perfon,  the  king  threat¬ 
ened  to  have  him  hanged  the  next  morning.  The 
gates  were  opened  :  and,  the  Itranger  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  governor,  the  latter,  half  afleep, 
afked  him  whether  he  brought  any  news  from  the 
king,  whofe  arrival  a  vague  rumour  taught  the 
people  to  expect.  “  What  1  Ducker  1”  exclaimed 
Charles — c‘  Have  my  molt  faithful  fervants  for- 
“  gotten  me?” — The  governor,  having  recognifed 
his  fovereign,  fell  on  his  knees  before  him.  The 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  immediately  fpread 
through  the  whole  city  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  inhabitants  darted 
from  their  fl umbers,  embraced  and  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  joyous  event.  The  royal  tra¬ 
veler  threw  himfelf  on  a  bed,  having  palled  fix¬ 
teen  nights  without  lying  down  to  reft.  He  llept 
a  few  hours,  rofe,  and  reviewed  the  troops  of  the 
garrifon. 

While  the  Swediffi  monarch  had  remained  in- 
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native  at  Bender  and  Demotica,  his  enemies  had 
been  bufiiv  employed  in  attacking  on  every  fide 
his  abandoned  kingdom.  The  Danes  afferted  their 
ancient  pretenfions :  the  Ruffians  feifed  on  his  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  Brandenburg  and  Hanover  enlarged  their 
boundaries  at  his  expenle.  Auguftus  had  wreft- 
ed  the  crown  of  Sweeten  from  Stanillaus,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  on  his  own  head.  The  fenators  of 
Stockholm  were  embarraffed,  and  knew  not  how 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  invafion.  If  they  propofed 
to  treat,  they  were  afked  what  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  a  fenate  who  were  enflaved  to  fuc-h 
degree  that,  on  a  certain  occafion  when  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  fome  remonflrance,  Charles  wrote 
to  his  chancellor,  “  If  they  prove  refractory.  I’ll 
t£  fend  one  of  my  boots  to  govern  them.” 

No  meafures  therefore  could  be  adopted,  be- 
caufe  it  was  certain  that  the  belt  arguments  in 
the  world,  and  the  molt  cogent  circumftances,  were 
incapable  of  inducing  that  prince  to  accept  or 
ratify  conditions  which  were  difasrreeable  to  him. 
While  living  in  a  Hate  of  impotence  at  Bender, 
where  he  was  only  tolerated  and  fupported  through 
favour,  and  faw  no  probable  refource  within  his 
reach,  learning  that  Stanillaus  wiffied  to  renounce 
the  Poliffi  diadem  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  peace, 

■ — “  If  Stanillaus,”  faid  he,  “  will  not  confent  to 
4C  be  king  of  Poland,  I  muff  choofe  another.” 
Being  informed  that  that  prince  was  coming  to 
Bender  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  requelling  him 
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to  confent  to  his  renunciation,  he  replied  to  the 
perfon  who  announced  to  him  his  approach,  “  Run 
“  to  him,  my  dear  Fabricius  I  Tell  him  never  to 
ce  make  peace  with  Auguftus ;  and  allure  him  that 
“  our  affairs  will  foon  change*” 

Such  was  Charles  in  his  greateft  diftrefs  ;  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  he  wras  doubly 
obftinate  when  he  faw  l'ome  gleam  of  hope.  He 
repofed  a  while  at  Stralfund,  but  loll  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  during  his  flay,  which  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with 
increafed  vigor.  Couriers  were  difpatched  to  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  to  order  and  expedite  the 
levies  of  troops :  they  were  made  with  the  great- 
eft  activity,  and  completed  in  a  Ihort  time.  The 
Swedes  were  intoxicated  by  the  phrenfy  of  glory: 
the  young  men  all  crowded  to  the  ftandards  ;  and 
none  remained  for  the  labours  of  agriculture  ex¬ 
cept  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  who  were  little  qua- 
lined  to  fave  Sweden  from  a  famine  with  which  fhe 
was  threatened. 

The  enemies  were  apprifed,  as  foon  as  the 
Swedes,  of  Charles’s  arrival  at  Stralfund,  All 
their  efforts  were  immediately  directed  againft  that 
town,  in  hopes  that  the  king  would  there  perifh, 
be  taken  prifoner,  or  compelled  to  make  peace. 
He  fuftained  the  ftege  in  perfon.  The  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Prullia  alfo  perfonally  attended, 
and  attacked  him  by  fea  and  land.  They  atten¬ 
tively  watched  him  ;  and  their  generals  had  the 
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drifted  orders  not  to  fuffer  him  to  efcape.  He 
performed,  as  ufual,  prodigies  of  valour  :  and, 
when  Stralfund  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  afhes, 
he  quitted  the  place  accompanied  by  no  more 
than  nine  perfons,  and  left  to  the  governor  the 
care  of  faving  the  red  of  the  garrifon  by  a  capitu¬ 
lation. 

At  this  time  Charles’s  fydem  was  no  longer 
the  fame  as  formerly.  The  baron  Goertz,  his 
minifter,  a  man  of  a  bold  aftive  genius^  and  fer¬ 
tile  in  refources,  had  induced  him  to  ado^t  a  plan 
of  warfare  quite  diflerent  from  that  which  he  had 
before  purfued.  He  had  difcovered  that  the  two 
predominant  features  of  Charles’s  charafter  were 
obdinacy  and  the  third  of  revenge.  By  the  for¬ 
mer  he  was  prompted  to  re-edablilh  Staniflaus  on 
the  throne  of  Sweden  ;  by  the  latter  he  u7as  dimu- 
lated  to  punifli  George  I,  king  of  England  and 
elector  of  Hanover,  for  having  taken  part  againd 
him  during  the  feafon  of  his  misfortunes,  without 
any  other  motive  than  the  temptation  to  feife  on 
his  fpoil. 

Goertz  reprefented  to  him  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  re-indate  his  favourite  Staniflaus  on 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  while  oppofed  by  the  czar* 
He  therefore  effected  a  reconciliation  between  his 
mader  and  the  Ruffian*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minider  fuggeded  to  Charles  that  it  would  be  an 
uu-important  vengeance  to  difmember  the  dates  of 
Hanover,  or  even  to  invade  the  whole  j  and  that 
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he  ought  to  fnateh  the  crown  of  England  front 
Goerge,  and  reftore  it  to  James.  To  accomplifh 
this  object,  Goertz  formed  an  alliance  between 
Sweden  and  Spain,  by  the  intervention  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  equally  active  and  enter- 
prifing  as  the  Swedifh  minifter. 

Thefe  two  men,  by  the  aid  of  other  alliances 
of  a  fecondary  nature,  and  the  impetuofity  of 
Charles  XII,  were  preparing  to  overturn  the  fy- 
ftem  of  Europe.  In  the  interval  of  preparation  for 
that  great  enterprife,  the  Swedifh  monarch  thought 
proper  to  invade  Norway,  with  the  view  of  wreft- 
ing  it  from  Denmark,  and  thus  indemnifying  him- 
felf  for  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  czar*  Not-* 
withflanding  the  chain  of  fteep  mountains  which 
form  a  barrier  between  the  two  hates,  Charles 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
month  of  October  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  ices  and  fnows,  and  laid  fiege  to  Fredericfhail, 
a  ftrongly  fortified  town,  on  which  depended  the 
fate  of  Norway. 

The  feverity  of  the  cold  rendered  the  opening 
of  the  trenches  nearly  impofhble.  Charles,  how¬ 
ever,  obflinately  perfevered;  and  the  foldiers  obey¬ 
ed  him  with  ardor,  although  their  labour  was  as 
difficult  as  if  they  had  been  digging  into  folid 
rocks.  The  king  animated  them  by  his  prefence. 
He  had  never  been  afraid  of  danger  :  but  on  this 
occaflon  he  expofed  himfelf  to  it,  as  if  he  were  de¬ 
termined  to  defy  death.  The  world  has  never 
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been  able  to  divine  what  could  have  been  his  mo¬ 
tive  for  remaining  expofed  on  the  works,  in  the 
very  fpot  againft  which  the  enemy’s  cannon  were 
firing  grape-lhot,  unlefs  perhaps  it  were  the  plea- 
fure  of  refilling  the  entreaties  of  thofe  around  him 
that  he  would  retire.  The  lad  meffenger  fent  to 
him  by  his  generals  whom  he  had  difmiffed  to 
fome  diltance,  found  him  ftretched  on  the  para¬ 
pet,  with  his  hand  inftindtively  placed  on  the  hilt 
of  his  fword.  A  ball  had  pierced  his  head.  Charles 
perilhed  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age — -four 
years  older  than  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he 
had  chofen  for  his  model.  He  was  never  married, 
nor  was  he  known  to  keep  a  miftrefs.  If  he  ever 
allowed  himfelf  any  indulgence  with  the  fex,  as  it. 
is  pretended  that  he  did,  it  was  never  any  thing 
more  than  a  foldier-like  indulgence,  of  a  tranfient 
and  indelicate  nature. 

After  his  death,  the  Swedilh  crown  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  filter  Ulrica-Eleonora,  wife  to  the 
prince  of  HelTe.  There  was  no  election  :  fire  af- 
fumed  the  fceptre  as  hereditary  :  but  the  fenate 
made  fome  conditions,  which  emancipated  that  af- 
fembly  from  the  flate  of  fubjegaon  in  which  it  had 
been  held  by  Charles.  They  attributed  not  fo 
much  to  the  king  himfelf  the.  proud  opprefiion 
which  he  had  exercifed,  as  to  his  minilter  Goertz, 
who  was  equally  haughty  toward  the  fubjedts  as 
fupple  before  his  mailer.  The  fenators  concealed 
their  refentment  during  the  life  of  Charles  :  but, 
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fo  foon  as  he  had  ceafed  to  exiffc,  Goertz  atoned 
by  the  lofs  of  his  head  for  his  pail  influence,  and 
for  the  imperious  and  arbitrary  ufe  which  he  had 
made  of  it.  Eleonora,  by  accepting  the  pro* 
pofed  conditions  which  reftored  fome  equilibrium 
to  the  government,  pleafed  the  nation,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  affociation  of  her  hufband  with  herfelf 
on  the  throne. 

The  condition  in  which  Sweden  is  defcribed  to 
us  at  the  acceffion  of  Ulrica  and  her  hufband 
makes  us  fhudder  and  calls  forth  our  lamentations 
for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  governed  by  princes  who 
are  infatuated  by  a  paflion  for  war.  All  the  vete¬ 
ran  foldiers,  the  fir  eng  th  of  armies,  had  difappear- 
ed,  being  either  killed  or  captured  by  the  enemy. 
None  remained  but  young  recruits,  raw  and  in¬ 
experienced  in  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  who 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  fkill 
from  the  fuperintendence  and  example  of  Charles. 
The  people  groaned  under  the  burden  of  op- 
pxeflive  taxes.  The  country  was.  deftitute  both 
of  money  apd  credit  :  commerce  was  ruined,  in- 
duflry  unnerved,  the  marine  deflroyed.  Entire 
provinces  were  covered  with  ruins.  In  one  irrup¬ 
tion,  the  Ruffians  burned  five  hundred  hamlets 
and  twenty-eight  parifhes,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
forcing  the  government  to  confent  to  fuch  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  propofe.  This 
cogent  reafoning  had  its  effed :  Frederic  yielded 
every  thing  which  the  czar  defired,  and  purchafed 
peace  on  thofe  terms.  He  obtained  it  alfo  from 
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the  other  belligerant  powers  :  after  which,  like 
fkilful  phyficians,  he  and  his  wife  began  to  re- 
eftablifh  the  health  of  the  hate  by  mild  remedies 

4 

adapted  to  circumflances.  But  there  exifled  an 
internal  defe£l,  a  refra&ory  and  cppofing  ele¬ 
ment,  which  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  their  opera? 
tions.  The  fenate,  too  proud  of  the  power  which 
they  had  regained,  became  jealous,  and  almofl  on 
every  occafion  thwarted  the  king’s  wifhes.  Fre? 
deric  flood  in  need  of  all  his  prudence  and  mode? 
ration — efpecially  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Ul¬ 
rica,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  nation — to 
fupport  his  authority  and  procure  a  fettlement  of 
the  fucceffion,  without  diflurbances.  Adolphus? 
Frederic,  of  the  houfe  of  Holflein,  a  near  kinfinan 
to  the  deceafed  queen.,  was  nominated  hereditary 
prince. 

The  long  reigns  of  Frederic  and  Adolphus-  Adoiphus- 
Frederic,  though  as  peaceable  as  it  was  in  their  * 
power  to  render  them,  were  however  not  free 
from  troubles.  Factions  arofe,  whofe  vulgar  ap¬ 
pellations,  which  became  the  watch-words  of  an 
entire  nation,  ought  not  to  furprife  the  French. 

Thofe  factions  were  called  the  “  Hats,”  and  the 
“  Caps.”  The  Hats  were  attached  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  wifhed  to  re-eflablifh  the  admini- 
ftration  of  government  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  had  flood  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  XI,  Guf- 
tavus-Adolphus,  and  Charles-Guflavus.  They 
Were  known  to  be  favoured  by  the  king  and  his 
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council :  and  the  nobles  and  clergy  fided  with 
this  party.  The  Caps  entertained  fentiments  di¬ 
rectly  contrary,  and  were  warm  advocates-  for  the 
privileges  of  the  fenate.  With  thafe  were  united 
the  principal  burghers,  and  the  mod  diftinguilhed 
members  of  the  order  of  the  peafants.  There 
was  alfo  a  third  party,  called  the  “  Hunting-caps,” 
confiding  of  individuals  from  all  the  different 
claffes.  Thefe  fluttered  between  the  two  other 
factions,  and,  by  their  acceffi on  or  defection,  gave 
to  or  took  from  either  party  a  preponderant  in¬ 
fluence.  * 

The  fenate,  little  repreffed  by  Frederic,  and  dill 
lefs  redrained  by  the  feeble  Adolphus-Frederic, 
had  affumed  a  fway  which  often  proved  mortifying 
to  the  monarchs.  By  dint  of  remondrances,  and  of 
cppodtion  to  the  royal  will  in  matters  which  feemed 
to  intered  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  fenate  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  credit  which  rendered  the 
Caps  predominant.  Thole  monarchs  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  to  popular  judice  or  vengeance 
valuable  generals  and  envied  miniders,  whole  zeal 
for  the  fupport  of  the  regal  authority  had  given 
offence.  Adolphus  had  no  otherwife  been  able  to 
fave  fome  of  thefe  objects  of  fenatorial  jealoufy 
than  by  threatening  to  abdicate  the  crown  if 
people  continued  to  teafe  him  ;  a  meafure  which 
would  have  thrown  the  kingdom  into  dreadful 
confufion.  The  fenate  appeafed  the  king  by  fome 
politic  concedions.  The  party  of  the  Hats  had 
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not  the  {kill  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  afcendency 
which  the  king  gained  in  a  general  diet  which  he 
convoked.  They  conftituted  a  majority  in  that 
alfembly  :  hut,  as  they  had  no  hxed  plan,  as  they 
knew  not  on  what  to  determine,  and  as  the  opinion 
of  one  day  was  difcarded  on  the  next,  the  meeting 
was  of  no  fervice  to  the.  king.  That  prince,  di- 
ftinguifhed  for  candor,  and  endued  with  a  bene-! 
hcence  and  a  goodnefs  of  heart  which  caufe  his  me. 
mory  to  be  revered  to  this  day,  left  the  crown,  at 
his  death,  to  his  fon  Gullav\ts,  who  had  already 
felt  its  thorns. 

That  prince  was  traveling  in  foreign  countries, 
lefs  prompted  by  motives  of  curiofity,  than  by  a  n  ' 
wifh  to  avoid  being  a  witnefs  of  the  mortifications 
experienced  by  his  father— .-mortifications  which 
the  vivacity  of  his  youthful  age  would  not  have 
fuffered  him  to  endure  fo  patiently.  The  death  of 
his  father  was  announced  to  him  in  France.  He 
immediately  departed,'  and  traverfed  Germany 
with  rapid  fpeed.  His  perfonal  appearance  firft 
announced  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  mof!  lively  acclamations  of  joy. 

The  conduct  which  he  purfued  after  his  accef, 
fion  foon  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  gave 
audience  twice  a  week,,  and  liftened  to  the  meaneft 
of  his  fubjefts  with  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign  and 
the  tendernefs  of  a  father.  He  fullered  no  indica¬ 
tion  to  efcape  him  which  could  encourage  the 
idea  of  his  harbouring  a  defign  again!!  the  confii- 
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tution.  Yet  people  furmlfed  that  fuch  was  his 
yiew,  becaufe,  notwithftanding  the  impartiality 
which  he  affected,  his  favourites  were  all  fele&ed 
from  the  faction  of  the  Hats.  The  Gaps  laboured 
to  ftrengthen  their  own  party  in  the  diet  which 
was  held  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  :  and 
they  took  their  meafures  fo  judicioufly  that  they 
became  the  dictators  of  the  affembly.  The  great 
majority  which  they  had  in  it  emboldened  them  to 
proceed  to  ffeps  which  betrayed  the  project  enter¬ 
tained  by  fome  of  the  principal  among  them.  It 
aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  to  perpetuate  themfelves 
in  the  office  of  fenators  by  confining  the  dignity 
to  a  few  families,  and  perhaps  to  change  the  mo¬ 
narchy  to  a  pure  ariflocracy. 

The  nobles  who  were  not  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  privileged  families  took  the  alarm. 
One  of  them  waited  on  the  youthful  monarch  and 
faid  to  him — “  All  is  loft,  unlefs  you  adopt  the 
“  molt  efficacious  meafures  to  overthrow  the  ty- 
‘‘  ranny  by  which  you  are  menaced.”  Thofe 
meafures  were  concerted  in  a  fecret  council  con¬ 
fiding  of  very  few  perfons.  It  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  firft  inftance  to  agitate  the  public 
mind,  and  to  engage  the  general  attention  by  ex¬ 
citing  commotions  in  fome  provinces.  ■  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  dearth  of  provifions  fucceeded,  which 
was  imputed  to  the  inattention  and  negligence  of 
the  fenate.  Murmurs  and  complaints  echoed 
through  the  whole  kingdom ;  while  ported  emif. 
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faries  every-where  faid  to  the  mal-contents — 
“  Run  to  Stockholm :  apply  to  Guilavus  :  he  will 

relieve  you.” 

The  fenatprs  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  the 
Hat  party  who  turned  againft  them  the  public 
complaints.  The  mifunderftanding  between  the 
king  and  the  fenate,  without  breaking  forth  into 
open  rupture,  manifefted  itfelf  by  alarming  pre¬ 
parations.  The  king  had  furrounded  his  perfon 
with  a  guard  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bravoes,  who 
never  quitted  him.  The  fenate  had  feifed  the  llrong 
polls  of  Stockholm,  and  nominated,  as  governor 
of  the  city,  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  them.  They 
had  alfo  taken  care  that  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  fhould  be  Caps.  Without  calhiering 
thofe  who  were  fufpe&ed  of  attachment  to  the 
king,  they  removed  them  .from  their  refpe&ive 
^orps  under  pretext  of  various  fervices ;  infomuch 
that  the  fenatorial  alfembly  could  be  certain  of 
collecting  around  them  the  different  regiments 
.whenever  they  chofe  to  command  their  atten¬ 
dance. 

But  a  captain,  by  name  Hellichius,  pretended 
to  revolt,  and  rendered  bimfelf  mailer  of  Chri- 
llianlladt,  the  moll  important  fortrefs  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  event  ferved  as  a  pretence  for  the 
king  to  alfemble  five  regiments.  He  placed  his 
brother  Charles  at  their  head,  feemed  much  af- 
flidled  by  the  rebellion,  and  eagerly  embraced  all 
the  expedients  fuggelled  by  the  fenate  for  the  pre- 
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ventron  of  its  confequenees.  As  there  exifted  a 
fecret  ferment  in  the  capital,  Guftavus,  perambm 
hating  the  ftreets  with  his  effort,  exhibited  himfelf 
to-  the  people  under  an  external  appearance  the 
moll  feductive,  flattering  and  carefling  every  per- 
Ion  whom  he  met.  He  accompanied  the  patrols  : 
and  in  a  fhort  time  thei'e  men  wlro  had  been  arm¬ 
ed  by  the  fenate  became  the  moil  faithful  partifans 
©f  the  monarch.  The  fenate,  who  were  witneflfes 
©f  that  deduction,  and  apprehenfive  of  its  confe- 
quences,  fent  for  other  regiments,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  caufe  the  king  to  be  arrefted  as  foon  as 
thev  fhould  be  arrived. 

J 

Guftavus  learned  that  they  were  to  enter  Stock¬ 
holm  on  the  nineteenth  of  Auguft  177a  :  and  he 
formed  the  refolution,  on  his  part,  of  recovering 
Ms  authority,  or  periflung  in  the  attempt.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  fent  for  all  the 
Hats  whom  he  thought  attached  to  his  perfon. 
Before  ten  o*clock  he  was  on  horfeback,  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  regiment  of  artillery.  He  went  about 
the  ftreets,  and  ffiowed  himfelf  more  civil  than 
trfual.  On  returning  to  the  palace,  he  took  the 
officers,  commiffioned  and  non-commiffioned,  into 
the  guard-houfe,  fhut  himfelf  up  with  them,  and. 
In  an  energetic  fpeech,  declared  that  his  life  and 
the  ftate  were  in  danger.  u  Will  you  be  faithful 
to  me/’  he  added,  cc  as  you  have  been  faithful 
“  to  Guftavus  Vafa  and  Guftavus  Adolphus  ?  and 
I  will  rifque  my  life  for  your  welfare  and  that  of 
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my  country.” — A  gloomy  filence  prevailing 
through  the  whole  affembly,  “  Whatl”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  king  quite  altonilhed — “  Nobody  anfwers 
“  me  ?” — “  Yes  !”  replied  a  young  officer — “We 
“  will  follow  you.  Is  there  any  man  among  us 
“  fufficiently  bafe  to  abandon  his  king  ?” — Thefe 
words  decided  the  bufmefs :  and  each  individual 
prelent  was  now  eager  to  give  the  king  affurances 
of  his  fidelitv. 

J 

The  officers  were  ordered  to  aflemble  the  fol- 
diers.  Guftavus  advanced  toward  their  body 
without  ffiowing  the  leaft  uneafmefs,  addreffed 
them  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  he  had  fpoken  to  the 
officers,  and  obtained  equal  fuccefs.  He  had  taken 
care  to  poft  a  detachment  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
where  the  fenators  were  aflembled,  to  prevent 
them  from  going  out  and  giving  orders.  Mean¬ 
while  his  emiffaries  induftrioufly  publiffied  through 
the  city  that  the  king  was  arrefted.  This  report 
attrafted  to  the  palace  a  crowd  of  people,  who, 
feeing  the  monarch  fafe  and  at  liberty,  teftified 
their  joy  by  repeated  acclamations. 

The  fenators,  {truck  with  the  noife,  and  obferv- 
ing  tire  tumult  from  the  windows,  attempted  to 
fend  fome  of  their  members  to  gain  intelligence  of 
what  was  palling.  But  a  body  of  thirty  grenadiers, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  oppofed  their  egrefs,  Signify¬ 
ing  to  them  that  it  was  his  majefty’s  pleafure  that 
they  ffiould  remain  where  they  were :  and,  for 
greater  fecurity,  the  gates  were  locked  upon  them. 
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Guftavus  paraded  the  ftreets,  and  was  every-where 
received  with  applaufe.  He  ordered  the  city-gates 
to  be  fhut,  and  lent  to  the  troops  on  their  march, 
who  were  now  not  more  than  a  league  dillant,  an 
order  in  the  fenate’s  name  to  return  to  their 
former  Rations.  As  the  commanding  officers  were 
ignorant  of  the  tranlatlions  in  the  city,  they  fup- 
pofed  the  order  to  have  really  come  from  the 
fenate,  and  immediately  obeyed  it,  With  the  lame 
facility  the  king  rendered  hirofelf  mailer  of  all  the 
polls,  and  obliged  all  the  people  to  take  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  On  the  following  day 
he  repaired  to  the  fenate  whom  he  had  kept  con¬ 
fined  during  the  whole  night,  and  read  to  them  the 
plan  of  a  new  form  of  government,  which  he  had 
ready  prepared.  All  the  members,  even  the  molt 
zealous  of  the  Hat  party,  figned  it  without  hefita- 
tion.  It  veiled  the  king  with  a  power  of  con¬ 
voking,  proroguing,  and  dilfolving  the  diet  at  his 
pleafure :  it  exclufively  conferred  on  him  the 
command  of  the  terrellrial  and  maritime  forces  of 
the  kingdom,  the  management  of  the  finances,  the 
nomination  to  all  employs,  civil  and  military.  It 
did  not  exprefsly  ordain  that  the  king  fhould  have 
a  right  to  impofe  new  taxes ;  but  it  provided  that 
thofe  which  already  exilled  Ihould  be  perpetual  ? 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  hollile  invafion  or  other  urgent 
necefiity,  the  monarch  might  augment  them  at 
his  difcretion  until  there  Ihould  be  an  opportunity 
of  affembling  a  diet.  Finally  it  decreed  that  the 
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diet  itfelf  fhould  not  deliberate  except  upon  fuch 
matters  as  were  laid  before  it  by  the  king. 

This  conftitution  was  fent  into  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  every-where  received  without  murmur 
and  without  oppofition.  Thus  a  king  at  the  age  of 
twenty -fix,  by  his  policy  and  intrepidity,  effected 
in  one  hour,  and  accomplifhed  without  fhedding  a 
fingle  drop  of  blood,  the  fame  kind  of  revolution 
which  had  coft  Guftavus  Vafa  and  Charles  XI  fo 
much  trouble  and  care. 

But  his  reign,  which  had  been  diftinguilhed  by 
fo  brilliant  a  commencement,  was  terminated  by  a 
premature  and  tragic  end.  Thofe  of  the  nobles 
who  had  with  regret  feen  themfeives  deprived  of 
the  part  which  they  had  borne  in  the  government, 
did  not  pardon  Guftavus  for  his  fuccefs.  They 
conftantly  thwarted  him  in  the  armies,  as  likewiie 
in  the  diets  which  he  was  obliged  to  convoke  for 
the  purpofe  of  obtaining  fubfidies.  After  a  victory 
gained  over  the  Ruffians,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Guftavus  might  have  penetrated  to  Peterfburg,  his 
principal  officers  refufed  to  fecond  his  valour. 
Their  difobedience  was  but  Rightly  punifhed ;  and 
the  king’s  indulgence  on  this  occafion  emboldened 
the  mal-contents  to  concert  more  dangerous  plots. 

A  party  was  formed  among  them,  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  moft  daring  lengths  in  embarraffing 
the  king,  and  cauffing  his  projects  to  mifcarry. 
Their  efforts,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful  :  and, 
in  a  diet  afiembled  at  Gefie  in  January  1702,  he 
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obtained  every  thing  that  he  defired,  through  the 
preponderancy  of  the  order  of  burghers  and  that 
of  the  peafants,  who  did  juftice  to  the  monarch’s 
good  intentions.  The  clergy  remained  neuter. 

Among  the  faction  of  nobles  irritated  by  the 
king’s  fuccelfes — a  faction  burning  with  ardent 
hatred— were  fome  young  men,  who,  hurried 
away  by  that  hnpetuofity  which  is  the  ufual  con¬ 
comitant  of  their  age,  thought  that  no  time  was  to 
be  loll  in  fetting  bounds  to  the  king’s  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  they  could  not  hefitate  refpecting  the 
means  to  be  employed  againit  him,  without  incur* 
ring  the  rifque  of  feeing  his  pretenfions  rife  ftill 
higher.  In  this  difpofition  of  mind  they  affembled, 
and  agreed  to  take  away  his  life.  Three  of  them 
drew  lots  to  determine  who  ihould  (hike  the 
blow ;  and,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  hiftorian, 
fate,  which  had  marked  out  Ankerif roem  to 
u  be  a  regicide,  conferred  on  him  the  dreadful 
favour.” 

For  fome  time  he  fought  an  opportunity  without 
being  able  to  find  it.  At  length  he  conceived  that 
a  favourable  occafion  was  prefented  by  a  ball  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  fixteenth  of  March  1792* 
The  king  was  very  fond  of  fuch  amufements.  At 
the  moment  when  he  was  going  to  it,  he  received 
a  note  delivered  to  one  of  his  pages  by  an  unknown 
hand,  containing  the  following  words1 — <c  I  am  yet 
your  friend,  though  I  have  reafon  to  be  no 
u  longer  fo.  Do  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night  s 
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*t  your  life  is  at  flake.”  The  monarch  fhowed 
thefe  lines  to  a  nobleman  who  accompanied  him. 
The  latter  urged  his  majefly  to  abflain  from  going 
to  the  ball,  or  at  lead  to  fecure  himfclf  with  a  coat 
of  mail.  <c  Let  us  go,”  faid  Guflavus  with  a 
fmile,  u  and  fee  whether  they  will  dare  to  affaffi- 
ec  nate  me.”  He  entered  the  hall :  a  confufed 
crowd  furrounded  him  :  a  piflol-ihot  was  heard* 
of  which  the  explofion  was  almofl  flified  :  he  fell, 
crying,  “  I  am  wounded.”  The  wound  proved 
mortal :  nor  could  the  goodnefs  of  his  confutation, 
the  afliflance  of  the  medical  art,  and  the  wiihes  of 
his  fubjedts,  refcue  him  from  death. 

Thus  perifhed  Guflavus  III,  in  the  forty- fixtb 
year  of  his  age.  With  the  reputation  of  a  warrior 
equally  brave  and  intelligent  of  a  wife  governor, 
and  a  fkilful  politician.  It  is  thought  that  he  to 
preparing  to  take  an  aflive  part  in  the  troubles  of 
Europe ;  and  much  was  expected  from  his  courage 
and  prudence.  Guflavus  was  a  paffionate  amateur 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  chearful,  affable,  obliging. 
But  his  good  qualities  were  not,  in  the  minds  of  the 
confpirators,  able  to  preponderate  over  their  defire 
of  avenging  their  country,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  opprefied.  The  regicide  Ankerflroem  was 
moreover  impelled  by  perfonal  pique.  He  was 
only  a  lieutenant  in  the  guards :  a  circumflance 
which  proves  the  truth  of  the  obfervation  that 
there  is  no  enemy  too  mean  to  deferve  notice.  He 
was  punifhed  with  a  death  of  die  utmofl  feVerity. 
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His  two  accomplices  were  only  banifhed ;  which 
lenity  was  perhaps  granted  becaufe  one  of  them, 
Hung  probably  by  remorfe,  had  written  to  the 
king  the  note  that  ought  to  have  prevented  him 
from  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  which  he 
was  forewarned.  However  good  a  fovereign  may 
be,  he  cannot  flatter  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  enemies :  and  the  unfortunate  cataftrophe 
of  Guftavus  is  one  of  the  many  examples  furnifhed 
by  hiftory  of  the  peril  which  princes  incur  by 
neglecting,  through  real  fecurity  or  an  afl’edted 
ollentation  of  intrepidity,  the  informations  given 
to  them  of  meditated  plots  or  confpiracies,  from 
whatever  hand  fuch  warnings  may  come  to  them. 

* 
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